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N the laſt Page of the Treatiſe of Logic 
which I publiſhed many Years ago, it is 
obſerved that there are ſeveral other Things 
which might affiſt the Cultivation of the 
Mind, and its Improvement in Knowledge, 
which are not uſually repreſented among 
the Principles or Precepts of that Art or 
Science. Theſe are the Subjects which 
compoſe this Book; theſe are the Senti- 
ments and Rules, many of which I had then 
in View, and which I now venture into pub- 
lic Light. | 
THe preſent Treatiſe, if it may aſſume 
the Honour of that Name, is made up of a 
Variety of Remarks and Directions for the 
Improvement of the Mind in uſeful Know- 
ledge. It was collected from the Obſerva- 
tions which I had made on my own Studies, 
and 
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and on the Temp er and Sentiments, the 
Na e d 8 f GRe Men In 
Purſuit of Lamang. or in the Affairs of 
Life; and it has been conſiderably aſſiſted 
by occaſional Collections in the Courſe of 

my reading, from many Authors and on 
different Sub) ects. I confeſs in far the 
greateſt Part I ſtand bqund ta anſwer for 10 
Wekne tb or defects that Will be foun 
in theſe 3 not being able to point to 
other Writers, whence the twentieth Part 
of them is derived. 

Tur Work was compoſed at different 
525 and b low Degrees. Now and 
then indeed 1 ſpread itſelf into. Branches 
and Leaves like a Plant in April, and, ad- 
vanced ſeven or eight . a Week; and 
ſometimes it lay By without Growth, like: al 
Vegetable in the Winter, and did not in- 
creaſe half ſo. much i in the Revolution, of 
a Year, 

As theſe Thoughts occurred to me in 
Reading or Meditation, or! in my Notices of 
the various Appearances of Things among 
Mankind, they were thrown under thoſe 
Heads which make the preſent Titles of 
the Chapters, and were by Degrees reduced 
to ſomething like a Method, ſuch as the 
Subject would admit. 

On theſe Accounts it is not to be exped- 
cd that the ſame accurate Order ſhould be 


obſerved 
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obſerved either in the whole Book, or in the 
particular; Chapters thereof, which is ne- 
cellary in the Syſtem of any Science, whoſe 
Schiene is projected at once. A Book 
which has been twenty Vears a. writin 
may be indulged i in ſome Variety of 8 910 

and Manner, though I hope there will not 
be found any great difference of Sentiment; 
for wherein Thad improved iin later Years 
beyond what I had firſtwritten, a few Dafhes 
and Alterations have corrected the Miſtakes: 
And if the Candout of the Reader will but 
allow.what is defective in one Place, to be 
ſupplied by Additions from another, I hope 
there will be found a ſufficient Reconcilia- 
tion; of what might. feem at firſt to be ſcarce 
conſiſtent. | 

Tit Language and Dreſs bf theſe Senti- 
ments is ſuch as the preſent Temper of 
Mind dictated, whether it were grave or 
pleaſant, ſevere or ſmiling. : If there has 
been any Thing expreſſed with too much 
Severity, I ſilpeed? it will be found to fall 
upon thoſe ſneering or'daring Writers of the 
Age againſt Religion, and againſt the Chriſ- 
tian Scheme, who ſeem to have left Reaſon 
or Decency or both behind them in ne of 
their Writings. . 

Tur fame Apology of the Voten of 
Years in compoling this Book, may ferve 
alſo to excuſe a Repetition cf the ſame Sen- 
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"ithehts which 1 happen to be found in 
different Places withbyt the Authör's De- 
fig; b but in other Pages it was intended, ſo 
Fe. thoſe. Rules for the Conduct of the 
nderffanding which are moſt nectffiry, 
ould be ſer in ſeveral Lights, that they 
it with _—_— cy and more'fbrce 
1 preſs the Soul. 1 be ſufficiently ſa- 
titel with the A Humour and-Lemty:of 
my Readers, if they will pleaſe to re * 
theſe Papers as Parcels of imperfect Sket 
which were deſigned by 'a ſudden Penel 
and in a thouſand leiſure Moments, to be 
one Day collected into L of ſome 
little Proſpects in the Regions Bearning, 
and in the World of common Liſt} — 
out the faireſt and moſt fruitful Spots, 
well as the Rocks and Wilderneſſes tb 
faithleſs Moraſſes of the Country. But 1 
feel A advancing upon me, and my Health 
is inſufficient to perfect hat I had defigned, 
to increaſe and amplify theſe Remarks, to 
confirm and improve theſe Rules, and to il- 
luminate the ſeveral Pages with a richer 
and more beautiful Variety of Examples. 
The Subject is almoſt endleſs, and new 
Writers in the preſent and in following 
Ages may till find ſufficient Follies, Weak- 
neſſes and Dangers among Mankind to be 
| repreſented in fuch a Manner as to guard 


_ Youth againſt them. 
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Tu2s8 Hints, ſuch as they are, I hope 
may be rendered fome e Way. ek ul to Per- 
ſons in younger , Years, who Will favour 
them with a Peruſal, and who would, ek 
the Cultivation of their own Underſtand- 
ings in the early Days of Life, Perhaps 
they may find ſomething here which may 
awake a latent Genius, and direct the Stu- 
dies of a willing Mind. Perhaps it may 
point out to a 3 now and then, what 
may employ the moſt uſeful Labours of his 
Thoughts, and accelerate his Diligence in 
the moſt momentous Enquiries. Perhaps 
@ ſprightly Youth may here meet with 
ſomething to guard or warn him a ainſt 
Miſtakes, and withhold him at other imes 
from thoſe Purſuits which are like to be 
fruitleſs and diſappointing. 

LET it be obſerved alſo, that in our Age 
ſeveral, of the Ladies purſue Science with 
ſucceſs; and others of them are deſirous of 
improving their Reaſon even in common 
Affairs of Life, as well as the Men: Yet the 
Characters which are here drawn occa- 
ſionally, are almoſt univerſally applied to one 
Sex; but if any of the other ſhall find a 
Character which ſuits them, they may by a 
ima}l Change of the Termination apply and 

aſſume it to themſelves, and accept the In- 
ſtruction, the Admonition or the Applauſe 

which is deſigned in it. 
2 THERE 
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Tur xx is yet another Thing which it is 

neceſſary my Reader ſhould be informed 
of; but whether he will call it fortunate or 
unhappy, I know not. It is N 
evident that the Book conſiſts of two Parts: 

The firſt lays down Remarks and Rules how 
we may attain uſeful Knowledge ourſelves; 
and the ſecond, how we may beſt comrm- 
nicate it to others. Theſe were both de- 
ſigned tp be printed in this Volume: But a 
Manuſcript which hath been near twenty 
Years in Hand, may be eaſily ſuppoſed to 
allowof ſuch Difference in the Hand-writ- 
ing, ſo many Lines altered, ſo many Things 
interlined, and ſo many Paragraphs and 
Pages here and there inſerted, that it was 
not eaſy to compute the Number of Sheets 
that it would make in print: And it now 
appears that the Remarks and Rules about 
the Communication of Knowledge being 
excluded here, they muſt be left to another 
Volume; wherein will be contained various 
Obſervations relating to Methods of In- 
ſtruction, the Style and Manner of it, the 
Way of convincing other Perſons, of guard- 
ing Youth againſt Prejudices, of treating 
and managing the Prejudices of Men, of 
tue Uſe and Abuſe of Authority, of Educa- 
tion and of the various Things in which 
Children and Youth ſhould be inſtructed, 


of their proper Buſineſs and Diverſions, and 
of 
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of the Degrees of Liberty and Reſtraint 
therein, S Of all which I had once de- 
ſigned a more compleat Treatiſe; but my 
Years advancing, I now deſpair to finiſh it. 

Tur Eſſays or Chapters on theſe Subjects 
being already written, if I am favoured with 
a tolerable Degree of Health, will be put to 
the Preſs, when the favourable Acceptance 
of this firſt Part ſhall give ſufficient En- 
couragement to proceed. 
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Directions for the Attainment of uſeful 
| Knowledge. | 
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Ne Man 1s obliged to learn and know 
every Thing; this can neither be 
ſought or required, for it is utterly im- 
poſſible : Yet all Perſons are under ſome 
Obligation 7 improve their own Under- 
ſtanding, otherwiſe it will be a barren De- 
ſart or a Foreſt overgrown with Weeds 
and Brambles. Univerſal Ignorance or 
B infinite 
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infinite Errors will overſpread the Mind, 
which is utterly neglected and lies with- 
out any Cultivation. 

- -SKFLL in the Sciences is indeed the Bu- 
ſineis and Profeſſion but of a ſmall Part of 
Mankind; but there are manyothers placed 
in ſuch an exalted Rank in the World, as 
allows them much Leiſure and large Op- 
portunities to cultivate their Reaſon, and 
to beautify and enrich their Minds with 
various Knowledge. Even the lower Or- 
ders of Men have particular Callings in 
Life, wherein they ought to acquire a jaſt 
Degree of Skill, and this 1s not to be done 
well without thinking and reaſoning about 
them. 

Tux common duties and Benefits of So- 
ciety, which belong to every Man living, 
as we are ſocial Creatures, and even our 
native and neceſſary Relations to a Family, 
.a Neighbourhood, or a Government, 
oblige all Perſons whatſoever to uſe their 
reaſoning Powers upon a thouſand Occa- 
ſions; every Hour of Life calls for ſome 
regular Exerciſe of our Judgmetit as to 
Times and Things, Perſons and Actions; 
without a prudent and diſcreet Determi- 
nation in Matters before us, we ſhall be 
plunged into, perpetual Errors in ourCon- 
duct. Now that which ſhould always be 
practiſed, muſt at ſome time be learnt. 
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Bestes, every Sen and Daughter of 
Adam has a moſt important Concern in the 
Affairs of a Life to come, and therefore it is 
a Matter of the higheſt Moment for every 
one to underſtand, to judge, and to reaſon 
right about the Things of Religion. It is 
in vain for any to day, We have no Leiſure 
or Time for it, The daily Intervals of Time 
and Vacancies from neceſſary Labour, to- 
gether, with the one Day in ſeven in the 
Cbriſtian World, allows ſufficient Time for 
this, if Men would but apply themſelves to 
it with half as much Zeal and Diligence as 
they do to the Trifles and Amuſements of 
this Life; and it would turn to infinitel 
better Account. = 
Tnos it appears to be the neceſſary Duty 
and the Intereſt of every Perſon living to 
inproue bis Under/ianding,, to inform bis 
Judgment, to treaſure up uſeful Knowledge, 
and to acgquzrre the Skill of good Reaſoning, as 
far as his Station, Capacity and Circum- 
ſtances furniſh him with proper Means for 
it. Our Miſtakes in Judgment may plunge 
us into much Folly and Guilt in Practice. 
By acting without Thought or. Reaſon, 
we diſhonour the G that made us reaſon- 
able Creatures, we often become injurious 
to our Nezghbours, Kindred or Friends, and 
we brings Sin and Miſery upon ewurſelves : 
For we are accountable to God our Judge 
for every Part of our irregular and miſtaken 
B 2 Conduct, 
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Conduct, where he hath given us ſufficient 
ee. to guard nl thoſe Miſ- 
takes. 
Iris the Defign of Fane to give this Im- 
oyement to the Mind, and to teach us 
the right. Uſe of Reaſon in the Acquirement 
and Communication of all uſeful Knowledge : 
Though the greateſt Part of Writers on 
that Subject have turned it into a Compo- 
ſition of hard Words; Trifles and Subtilties 
for the meer Uſe of the Schools, and that 
only to amuſe the Minds and the Ears of 
Men withempty ſounds, which flatter their 
Vanity, and puff up their Pride with a 
pompous — glittering Shew - of falſe 
Learning; and thus they have perverted the 
great and valuable Deſign of that Science. 
A few modern Writers have endeavour- 
ed to recover the Honour of Logic, ſince 
that excellent Author of the Art of: Think- 
ing led the Way: Among the reſt 1 have 
reſumed to make an Attempt of the ſame 
| we in a Treatiſe publiſhed ſeveral Years 
ago, wherein it was my conſtant Aim to 
ailiſt the Reaſoning Powers of every Rank 
and Order of Men, as well as to keep an 
Eye to the beſt Intereit of the Schools and 
the Candidates of true Learning. There I 
have endeavoured to ſhew the Miſates we 
are expoſed to in our Conception, Judgment 
and Reaſening; and pointed to the various 
Springs of them. I have alſo laid down 
1 | many 
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many general and particular Rules how to 
eſcape Error, and attain Truth in Matters 
of the civil and religious Life, as were as 
in the Sciences. 6 

Bor there are ſeieraFother 050 Jatrons | 
very pertinent to this Purpoſe, which have 
not fallen ſo directly under any of thoſe 
Heads of Diſcourſe, or at leaſt they _ 
have ſwelled that Treatiſe to an imp 
Size; and therefore I have made a diſtin 
Collection of them here out of various 
Authors, as well as from my own Obſer- 
vation, and ſet them down under the fol- 
lowing Heads. = 1 
Tux learned World who has done ſo 
much unmerited Honour to that Logica / 
Treatiſe, as to receive it into our two floy- 
riſhing Univerfities, may poſſibly admit 
this as a Second Part or Supplement to that 
Treatiſe. And I may venture to perſuade 
myſelf; that if the common and the buſy 
Ranks of Mankind, as well as the Scholar 
and the Gentleman, would but tranſcribe 
ſuch Rules into their Underſtanding, and 
practiſe them, upon all Occaſions, there 
would be much more Truth and Knowledge | 
found among Men; and it is reaſonable 
to hope that Tuftice, Virtue and Goodneſs 


would attend as the happy ee | 
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General Ryans ah he 2 „ 
ah KWO pax. rl 
405 An af 7: 
1, Ruk E EPLY poſſes your Mind 
JIE with the vaſt Importance of 4 
me and the rich and ineſtima- 
bie Advantage of 7:gbt Reaniung. Review 
the Inſtanees of your own Mifconduct in 
Life; think ſeriouſly with yourſelves how 
many Follies and Sorrows you had efcaped, 
and much Guilt and Miſery you had 
prevented, if from your early Vears you 
had but taken due Paios to judge aright 
concerning Perſons, Fimes and Things. 
This will awaken you wirh lively Vigour to 
atdreſs yourſelves to the Work of im- 
proving your reaſoning Powers, and feiz- 
ing every . and en | 
for that End. Nane 
II. Rube. Ge the — 
Erailties and Miſtakes of Human Nature in 


poten, which 18 Ip Conſti-. 
-tret109 


. Though * molt of theſe following 14 are chiefly 
addreſſed to thofe whom their Fortune or theirStation re- 
quire to addi& themſelves to the peculiar Improvement 
of their Minds in greater Degrees of Knowledge, yet every 
one who has Leiſure and Opportunity to be acquainted 
with fuch Writings as theſe, may find * among 

them for their own Uſe. 
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tution of a Soul united to un attimal Body, and 


ſubjected to many Incoriveniencies thereby. 
Conſider the many additional Weakneſſes, 
Miſtakes and Frailties which are derived 
from our original Apoftary und Full from à 
State of Innocence; how much our Powers 
of Underſtanding are yet more darkened, 


enfeebfed, and impoſed upon by our Senſes, * 


our fancies, and out unruly Paffions, Cc. 

Conſider the Depth and Difficulty of many 

Truths,' and the 22 Appearances of 
Falfhood, whenceariſes an infinite Vatietyof 
Dangers to which we are expoſed in our 
Judgmertt of Things. Read with Greedineſs 
thoſe Authors that treat of the Doctrine 
of Prejudices, Prepolſeſtons and Springs of 
Error, on purpoſe to make your Soul 
watchful on all Sides, that it ſuffer itſelf as 
far as poflible to be impoſed upon by none 
of them. See more on this Subject, Logre 
Part II. Chap. 3. and Part TH. Chap. 3. 

III. Rule. A SLIT View of Things fo 
momentous is not ſufficient. You ſhould 
therefore contrive and practice ſome” proper 
Metheds to acquaint yourſelf with your qwn 
Ignorance, and to impreſs your. Mind with 
a deep and painful Senſe of the low and 
Imperfe& Degrees of your prefent Know- 
ledge, that you may be incited with La- 
bour and AQtivity to purſue after greater 


Meaſures. Among others you may find 


ſome ſuch Methods as theſe ſucceſsful. 
| B 4 i. TAKE 
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I. TAKE a wide Survey rand then of 
the. vaſt and unlimited Regions of Learn- 
ing Let your Meditations run over the 
Me ames of all the Sciences, with their nu- 

ous Branchings, and innumerable par- 

1 Themes of Knowledge; and then 

how few of them you are 15 uainted 
[I in auy tolerable Degree. moſt 
learned of Mortals will never Fr Occa- 
ſion to act over again what is fabled of 
| Alexanger the Great, that. when he. had 
conquered , what was called the, Eaſtern 
World, he wept for want of more Worlds 
to. conquer. The Worlds of Science, are 
immenſe and endleſs, 

2 THINK what a A berth Pariety of 
Queſtions and Diffculties there are belong- 
ing even to that particular Science, in hich 

on have made the greateſt Progreſs, and 
* few of them there are in which you 
have arrived at a final and undoubted Cer- | 
tainty ; , excepting-euly thoſe Queſtions in 
the pure and fmple Mathematicks, whoſe 
Theorems aredemonſtrable and leaveſcarce 
any Doubt; and yet even in the Purſuit 
of ſome. few of theſe, Mankind. have 
been ſtrangely bewildered. | | 

. SpExD a few Thoughts ſometimes on 
the puzzling Enquiriesconcerning/acuums 
and Atoms, the Doctrine of Inſinites, Indi- 
vifibles and Incommenſurables in Geometry, 
wherein there appear ſome pas — 
Ccuities 
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culties: Do this on Purpoſe to give y ou a 
more ſenſible Impreſſion of the Poel of 
your Underſtanding, and the Impertection 
of your Knowledge. This will teach you 
what a vain Thing it is to fancy that you 
know all Things, and will inſtruct you to 
think modeſtlyofyourpreſentAttainments, 
when every Duſt of the Earth and every 
Inch of empty Space ſurmounts your Under- 
ſtanding and triumphs over your Preſump- 
tion. Ar:thmo had been bred up to Ac- 
counts all his Life, and thought himſelf a 
compleat Maſter of Numbers. But when he 
was puſhed hard to give the Square Root 
of the N umber 2, he tried at it, and la- 
boured long in milleſimal Fractions, until 
he confeſſed there was no End of the En- 
quiry; and yet he learnt ſo much Modeity 
by this perplexing Queſtion, that he was 
afraid to ſay, It was an impoſſible Thing. It 
is ſome good Degree of Improvement hen 
we are afraid to be poſitive. 

REA p the Accounts of thoſe 831 
Treafares of Knowledge, which ſome of the 
Dead have poſſeſſed, and ſome of the Liv- 
ing do polleſs Read and be aſtoniſhed at 
the almoſt incredible Advances which have 
been made in Science. Acquaint Jour- 
ſelves with ſome Perſons of great Learning, 
that by Converſe among them and compar- - 
ing yourſelves with them, you may acquire 
a mean i of your own Attainments, 

and 
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and may be thereby animated with new 
Zeal, to equal them as far as poſſible, or to 
exceed : Thus let your Diligence be quick- 
ned by a generous and laudable Emulation. 
If V. gell had never met with Scitoris and 
Polydes, he had never imagined himſelf a 
meer Novice in Philoſo 55 not ever ſet 
himfelf to ſtudy in Good earn 

RYMeEMBER this, that if upon . few 
faperficial Acquirements you value, exalt 
and {well yourſelf as tho' you were a Man 
ef Learning already, you are thereby build- 
Ns a moſt unp abte Barrier —.— all 
Improvement; you will lie down and in- 
dulge Idleneſs, and reſt yourſelf contented 
in the Midſt of deep and ſhameful Igno- 
rance. Multi ad Scientiam fernen . je 
flluc perveniſſe non putaſſent. 

IV. Rule. PRE8UME not too much upon a 
bright Genius, a ready Wit, and good Parts, 
fo” this without Labour and Study will 
never make a Man of Knowledge and Wif- 
dom. This has been an unhappy Tempta- 
tion to Perſons of a vigorous and gay Fan- 
cy to deſpiſe Learning and Study. They 
bave been acknowledged to ſhine in an At- 
fembly, and ſparkle” in Diſcourſe upon 
common Topics, and thence they took it 
into their Heads to abandon Reading and 
Labour, and grow old in Ignorance ; but 
when they had loſt the Vivacities of ani- 
mal Nature and Youth, they became ſtu- 

pid 
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pid and ſottiſn even to Contempt and Ri- 
dicule. Lucidas and Scintillo are young 
Men of this Stamp: They ſhine in Con- 
verſation, they ſpread their native Riches 
before the ignorant; they pride themſelves 
in their own lively Images of Fancy, and 
imagine themſelves Wiſe and Learned; 
but they had beſt avoid the Preſence of the 
Skilful and the Teft of Reaſoning ; and I 
would adviſe them once a Day to think 
forward a little, what a contemptible Fi- 
gure they will make in ge. 
Tun witty. Men ſometimes have Senſe 
enough to know their own Foible, and 
theretore they craftily ſhun the Attacks of 
Argument, or boldly pretend to deſpiſe 
and renounce them, becauſe they are con- 
ſcious of their own Ignorance, and in- 
wardly confeſs their want of Acquaintance 
with the SEU] of Reaſoning. 
V. Rule. As you are not to fancy your- 
ſelf a learned Man becauſe you are bleſſed 
with a ready Wit, ſo neither muſt you ima- 
ging that large and laborious Reading and a 
firong Memory can denominate you truly 
Wie. | | 

Wnuar that excellent Critic has deter- 
mined when he decided the Queſtion, 
whether Wit or Study makes the beſt 
Poet, may well be applied to every Sort 
of Learning —— 


Ego 
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7 —Fgo nec hudium fine divite bens 
Necruge quid profit, vid o, ingenium: ee 
Altera poſeit em 1 res, & conjurat amice. 
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Thus a Engliſh : MAS. 


Concerning Poets the rehas been Conteſt, 
Whether they re made by Art, or Naturebeſt: 
But if I may preſume in this Affair 
Among the reſt my Judgment to declare, 
No Art without a Genius will avail. 
And Parts without the help of Art will fail: 
But both Ingredients jointly muſt unite, - 
Or Verſe will never A with a tranſcen- 
dent Li Lr, Oldham. 


Ir! is Meditation and fudious us Thoothe, 
it is the Exerciſe of your own Reaſon and 
Judgment upon all you read, that 'gives 
good Senſe even to the beſt Genius, and 
affords your Underſtanding the trueſt Im- 
provement. A Boy of ſtrong Memory 
may repeat a Whole Book of Euclid, yet be 
no Geometrician ; for he may not be able 
perhaps to demonſtrate one ſingle Theo- 
rem. Memorino has learnt half the Bible 
by Heart, and is become a living Concor- 
dance and a ſpeaking Index to Theological 
| Folios, and yet he underſtands little of 


Divinity. A * 
we 
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A well furniſhed Library and a capacious 
Memory, are indeed of fingular Uſe toward 
the Improvement of the Mind; but if all 
your Learning be nothing elſe but a meer 
Amaſſment of what others have written, 
without a due Penetration into their Mean- 
ing, and without a judicious Choice and 
Determinatipn of your own Sentiments, I 
do not ſee what Title your Head has to true 
Learning above your Shefves. Though you 
have read Philoſophy and Theology, Morals, 
and Metaphyficks in abundance, and every 
other Art and Science, yet if your Memo 
is the only Faculty imployed, with the 
Neglect of your reaſoning Powers, you can 
juſtly claim no higher Character but that 
of a good Hiſtorian of the Sciences. | 
HERE Note, many of the foregoing Ad- 
vices are more peculiarly proper for thoſe 
who are conceited of their Abilities, and 
are ready to entertain a high Opinion of 
themſelves. But a modeſt humble Youth 
of a good Genius, ſhould not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be diſcouraged by any of theſe 
. Conſiderations. They are deſigned only 
as a Spur to Diligence, and a Guard a- 
gainſt Vanity and Pride. . 
VI. Rule. Be not ſo weak as to imagine 
that a Life of Learning is a Life of Lazneſs 
and Egaje : Dare not give up yourſelf to any 
of the learned Proteſſions unleſs you are 
reſolved to lab:ur hard at Stud, and cat 
ma: 2 
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make it your Delight and the Joy cf your 
Life, according to the Motto of our late 
Lord Chancellor King, | 

Labor iple Voluptas. 

Ir is no idle thing to be a Scholar indeed. 
A man much addicted to Luxury and Plea- 
ſure, Recreation and Paſtime, ſhould never 
pretend to devote himſelf entirely to the 
Sciences, unleſs his Soul be ſo reformed 
and refined that he can taſte all theſe En- 
tertainments eminently in his Cloſet, a- 
mong his Books and Papers. Sobrino is a 
temperate Man and a Philoſopher, and he 
feeds upon Partridge and Pheaſant, Veniſon 
and Ragoùts, and every Delicacy, in a grow- 
ing Underſtanding, and a ſerene and heal- 
thy Soul, though he dines on a Diſh of 
Sprouts or Turnips. Languinos loved his 
Eaſe, and therefore choſe to be brought up 
a Scholar; he had much Indolence in his 
Temper, and as he never cared for Study, 
he falls under univerſal Contempt in his 
Profeſſion, becauſe he has nothing but the 
Gown and the Name. 

VII. Ler the Hope of new Diſcoveries 
as well as the Satisfaction and Pleaſure of 
knownTruths,animate yourdaily Induſtry. 
Do not think Learning in general is arrived 
at its Perfection, or that the Knowledge of 
any particular Subject in any Science can- 
not be improved, merely becauſe it has lain 
five hundred or a thouſand Years without 

Im- 
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Improvement. The preſent Age, by the 
Bleſſing of God on the Ingenuity and Di- 
ligence of Men, has brought to light ſuch 
Truths in natural Philoſophy, and ſuch 
Diſcoveries in the Heavens and the Earth, 
as ſeemed to be beyond the Reach of Man 
But may there not be Sir Jaac Newtons in 
every Science? You ſhould never deſpair 
therefore of finding out that which has ne- 
ver yet been found, unleſs you ſee ſome- 
thing in the Nature of it which renders it 
unſearchable and above the Reach of our 
Faculties. 

Non ſhould a Student in Divinity ima- 
gine that our Age is arrived at a full under- 
ſtanding of every thing whichcan be known 
by the Scriptures. Every Age ſince the Re- 
formation hath thrown {ome further Light 
on difficult Texts and Paragraphs of the 
Bible, which have been long obſcured by 
the early Riſe of Antichriſt: And ſince there 
are at preſent many Difficulties, and Dark- 
neſſes hanging about certain Truths of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and fince ſeveral of theſe 
relate to important Doctrines, ſuch as the 
Origin of Sin, the Fall of Adam, the Per/on 
of Chrift, the Bl-ſed ſrinity, and the Decree; 
cf God, &c, which do ſtill embarraſs the 
Minds of honeſt and enquiring Readers, 
and which make Work for noily Contro- 
verſy: it is certain there are ſeveral Things 
in the Bible yet unknown and not ſuffici- 

ent.y 
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ently explained, and it certain that there 
is ſome way to ſolve theſe Difficulties, and 
to reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions. 


And why may not a fincere Searcher of 
Truth in the preſent Age; by Labour, 
4 Diligence, Study and Prayer, with the beſt 


Uſe of his reaſoning Powers; find out the 
proper Solution of ; thofe Knots and Per- 
plexities which have hitherto been unſol- 
ved, and which have afforded Matter for 
angry Quarrelling ? Happy is every Man 
who ſhall be favoured of Heaven, to give 
: a helping Hand towards the Introduction 
of the bleſſed Age of Light and Love. 
VIII. Do not hover always on the Surface 
of Things, nor take up ſuddenly with meer 
Appearances ; but penetrate in the Depth 
of Matters, as far as your Time and Cir- 
cumſtancesallow, eſpecially in thoſe Things 
which relate to your own Profeſſion. Do 
not indulge yourſelves to judge of Things 
by the firſt Glimpſe, or a ſhort and ſuper- 
ficial View of them ; for this will fill the 
Mind with Errors and Prejudices, and give 
it a wrong turn and ill Habit of Thinking, 
and make much Work for Retraction. Su- 
bito 18 carried away with Title Pages, fo 
that he ventures to pronounce upon a large 
O#avo at once, and to recommend it won- 
derfully when he had read half the Preface. 
Another Volume of Controverſies of equal 
Size, was diſcarded by him at once, becaule 
it pretended to treat of the Trinity, and yet 
| he 
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he could neither find the Word Eſence nor 
Sab/iftencies in the 12 firſt Pages: But Subito 
changes his Opinions of Men and Books and 
Things ſo often, that no body regards him. 

As for thoſe Sciences, or thoſe Parts of 
Knowledge, which either your Profeſſion, 
your Leifure, your Inclination, or your In- 
capacity, forbid you to purſue with much 
Application, or to ſearch far into them, you 
muſt be contented with an h:/for:cal and ju- 
perficial Kn:wledge of them, and not pre- 
tend to form many Judgments of your own 
on thoſe Subjects which you underſtand 
very imperfectly. = 

IX. Once a Day, eſpecially in the early 
Years of Life and Study, call yourſelves 
to an Account what new Idcas, what new 
Propoſition or Truth you have gained, what 
further Confirmation of known Truths, and 
what Advances you have made in any Part of 
Knowledge ; and let no Day if poſſible pals 
away without ſome intellectual Gain : Such 
a Courſe well purſued muſt certainly ad- 
vance us in uſetul Knowledge It is a wiſe 
Proverb among the Learned, borrowed from 
the Lips and Practice of a celebrated Pain- 
ter, Nulla Dies fine Lines ; let no Day paſs 
without one Line at leaſt: And it was a 
ſacred Rule among the Pythagereans, that 
they ſhould every Evening thrice run over 
the Actions and Affairs of the Day, and ex- 
amine what their Conduct hath been, what 
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they had done, or what they have neglected ; 


and they aſſured their Pupils, that by this 
Method they would make a noble Progreſs 
in the Path of Virtue. | 
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Nor let ſoft Slumber cloſe your Eyes 
Before you ve recollected thrice 
The Train of Actions thro the Day: 
Where have my Feet choſe out the Way ? 
What have I learnt, where'er I've been, 
From all I've heard, from all Pe ſeen ? 
What know I more that's worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that's worth the doing? 
What have I fought that I ſhould ſhun ? 
What Duty have I left undone : 
Or into what new Follies run? 
Theſe Self-enquiries are the Road 
That leads to Virtue and to God. 


I wevLD be glad among a Nation of 
Chriſtians to find young Men heartily en- 
gaged in the Practice of what this Heathen 
Writer teaches. 

X. MainTain a conſtant Watch at all 
Times againſt a dogmatical Spirit: Fix not 

your 
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your Aſſent to any Propoſition in a firm 
and unalterable Manner, till you have ſome 
firm and unalterable Ground for it, and 
till you have arrived at ſome clear and ſure 
Evidence; till you have turned the Propo- 
ſition on all Sides, and ſearched the Matter 
through and through, ſo that you cannot be 
miſtaken. And even where you may think 
you have full Grounds of Aſſurance, be not 
too early, nor too frequent in expreſſing this 
Aſſurance in too peremptory and poſitive a 
Manner, rememberiag that human Nature 
is always liable to miſtake in this corrupt 
and feeble State. A dogmatical Spirit has 
many Inconveniencies attending it: As, 

1. It flops the Ear againſt all further Rea- 
ſoning upon that Subject, and ſhuts up the 
Mind from all further Impro ements of 
Knowledge. If you have reſolutely fixed 
your Opinion, though it be upon too ſight 
and inſufficient Grounds, yet you will ſtand 
determined to renounce the ſtrongeſt Reaſon 
brought for the contrary Opinion, and grow 
obſtinate againſt the Force of the cleareſt 
Argument. Pojtivo is a Man of this Cha- 
racter, and has often pronounced his Aſſu- 
rance of the Carteſian Vortexes : Laſt Year 
ſome further Light broke in upon his Un- 
derſtanding, with uncontroulable Force, by 
reading ſomething of mathematical Philoſo- 
phy ; yet having alerted his former Opini— 
ons in a molt confident Manner, he is tempt- 

Ci ed 
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ed now to wink a little againſt the Truth, 
or to prevaricate in his Diſcourſe upon that 
Subject, leſt by admitting Conviction, he 
ſnould expoſe himſelf to the Neceſſity of 
confeſſing his former Folly and Miſtake; 
and he has not Humility enough for that. 

2. A dogmatical Spirit naturally leads us 
to Arrogance of Mind, and gives a Man 
ſome Airs in Converſation, which are too 
haughty and aſſuming. Audens is a Man 
of Learning, and very good Company, but 
his infallible Aſſurance renders his Carriage 
ſometimes inſupportable. | 

3. A dogmatical Spirit inclines a Man to 
be cenſerious of his Neighbours. Every one 
of his Opmions appears to him written as 
it were with Sun-beams, and he grows an- 
gry that his Neighbour does not fee it in 
the ſame Light. He is tempted to diſdain 
his Correſpondents as Men of a low and 
dark Underſtanding, becauſe they will not 
believe what he does. Furio goes further 
in this wild Track, and charges thoſe who 
refuſe his Notions, with wilful Obſtinacy 
and vile Hypocriſy ; he tells them boldly, 
that they reſiſt the Truth, and fin againſt 
their Conſciences. 

THESE are the Men, that when they 
deal in Controverſy, delight in Reproaches. 
They abound in tofling about Ab/urdity 
and Stupidity among their Brethren : They 
caſt the Imputation of Hereſy and Nonſenſe 
plenti- 
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plentifully upon their Antagoniſts ; and in 
Matters of ſacred Importance they deal out 
ther Anatbemas in abundance upon Chriſ- 
tians better than themſelves; they denounce 
Damnation upon their Neighbours without 
either Juſtice or Mercy, and when they 
pronounce Sentences of Divine Wrath a- 
gainſt ſuppoſed Heretics they add their 
own human Fire and Indignation. A Dog- 
matiſt in Religion is not a great Way off 
from a Bigot, and is in high Danger of 
growing up to be a bloody. Perſecutor. 
XI. Though Caution and flow Aſſent will 
guard you againſt frequent Miſtakes and 
Retractions, yet you ſhould get Humzlity and 
Courage enough to retratt any Miſtake, and 
confeſs an Error: Frequent Changes are 
Tokens of Levity, in our firſt Determina- 
tions; yet you ſhould never be too proud 
to change your Opinion, nor frighted at the 
Name of a Changling. Learn to ſcorn thoſe 
vulgar Bugbears which confirm fooliſh Man 
in own Miſtakes, for fear of being charged 
with Inconſtancy. I confeſs it is better 
not to judge, than to judge falſly; and it 
is wiſer to with-hold our Aſſent tall we fee 
compleat. Evidence; but if we have too 
ſuddenly given up our Aſſent, as the wiſeſt 
Man does ſometimes, if we have profeſſed 
what we find afterwards to be falſe, we 
ſhould never be aſhamed nor afraid to re- 
nounce a Miſtake, That is a noble Ellay 
C 3 that 
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== that is found among the Occafonal Papers 
: to encourage the World to practice Re- 
A  traftions; and I would recommend it to 
4 the Peruſal' of every Scholar and every 
Chriſtian. © 14 5 E 
XII. He that would raife his Judgment 
above the vulgar Rank of Mankind, and 
learn to paſs a juſt Sentence on Perſons and 
Things; muſt Take beed of a fanciftl Tem- 
per of Mind, and a humourous Conduct in 
his Affairs. Fancy and Humour early and 
conſtantly indulged, may expect an old Age 
 . over-run with Follies 
Tux Notion of a Humouriſt is one that is 
eatly pleaſed or greatly diſpleaſed with 
ittle Things, who ſets his Heart 8 
on Matters of very ſmall Importance, who 
bes his Will determined every Day by Trif= 
fles, his Actions ſeldom directed by the Rea- 
fon and Nature of Things, and his Paſſions 
frequently raiſed by Things of little Mo- 
ment. Where this Practice is allowed, it 
will inſenfibly warp the Judgment to pro- 
nounce httle Things great, and tempt you 
to lay a great Weight upon them. In ſhort, 
this Temper will incline you to paſs an un- 
juſt Value on almoſt every Thing that oc- 
curs ; and every Step that you take in this 
Path is juſt ſo far out of the Way to Wiſdom. 
XIII. Fox the ſame Reaſon have @ care 
of trifling with | hings important and momen- 
tous or of ſporting with Things awful and 
* I © oe 
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| ſacred: Do not indulge a Spirit of Ridicule, 
as ſome witty Men do on all Occaſions and 
Subjects. This will as unhappily biaſs the 
Judgment on the other Side, and incline 

ou to paſs a low Eſteem on the moſt va- 
luable Objects. Whatſoever evil Habit we 
indulge in Practice, it will inſenſibly obtain 
a Power over our Underſtanding, and betray 
us into many Errors. Tocander is ready 
with his Jeſt to anſwer every Thing that he 
hears ;' he reads Books in the ſame jovial 
Humour, and has got the Art of turning 
every Thought and Sentence into Merri- 
ment. How many awkward and irregular 
Judgments does this Man paſs upon ſolemn 
Subjects, even when he deſigns to be grave 
and in earneſt? His Mirth and laughing 
Humour 1s formed into Habit and Temper, 
and leads his Underſtanding ſhamefully a- 
ſtray. You will ſee him wandering in pur- 
ſuit of a gay flying Feather, and he is drawn 
by a Sort of Ignis Fatuus into Bogs and Mire 
almoſt every Day of his Life. 

XIV. Ever maintain a virtuous and pi- 
ous Frame of Spirit ; for an Indulgence of 
vicious Inchnatzons debaſes the Underſtand- 
ing, and perverts the Judgment. Whoredom 
and Wine and new Wine take away the 
Heart and Soul and Reaſon of a Man. Sen- 
ſuality ruins the better Faculties of the. 
Mind : An Indulgence to Appetite and 
Paſhon enfeebles the Powers of Reaſon, it 

makes 
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makes the judgment wok and ſuſceptive of 
every Falſehood, and eſpecially. of dach Miſ- 
takes as have a Tendency towards theGrati- 
fication of theAnimal ; = it warps the Soul 
aſide ſtrangely from that ſteadfaſt Honeſty 
and Integrity that neceſſarily belongs to the 
Purſuit of Truth. Bi. is the virtuous Man 
who js in a fair 755 Wiſdom. God gives 
to theſe that are good in his. Sight, I iſdom und 
Knowledge and goo Eccl, ii. 26. | 
PizTY towards God, as well as Sobriety 
and Virtue, are neceſſary Qualifications to 
make a truly wiſe and judicious Man. . He 
that abandons Religion muſt act in ſuch a 
Contradiction to his own Conſcience. and 
beſt Judgment, that he abuſes and ſpoils the 
Faculty itſelf. It is thus in the Nature of 
Things, and it is thus by the righteous Judg- 
ment of God: Eyen the pretended Sages a- 
mong the Heathens who, did not [ike to retain 
Ged in their Knowledge, they were given up to 
a Ve probate Mind, #5 vv adJoxiuer AN undiſtin- 
guiſhing or injudicious Mind, ſo that they 
judged inconſiſtentiy and practiſed meer 
Abſurdities, ra un 1010172 Rom. 1. 28. 8 
AnD it is the Character of the Slaves of 
Antichriſt, 2 Theſſ. 11. 10, Cc. that thoſe 
who receive not the Love of the Truth were 
expoſed to the Power of. diabolical Sleights 
and hing Wonders. When divine Revelation 
ſhines and blazes in the Face of Men with 
glorious Evidence, and they wink their Eyes 
againſt 
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againſt 1t, the God of this World 1s ſuffered 
to blind them even m the moſt obvious, 
common and ſenſible Things. The great 
God of Heaven for this Cauſe ſends them 
ferong Deluſions that they ſhould believe a Lye ; 
and the Nonſenſe of Tranſub/tantiation in 
the Popiſh World is a moſt glaring Accom- 
pliſhment of this Prophecy, beyond ever 
what could have been thought of or ex- 
pected among Creatures who pretend to 
Reaſon. | 
XV. WATCH agsinſt the Pride of your 
own Reaſon, and a yain Conceit of your own 
intellectual Powers, with the Neglect of di- 
vine Aid and Bleſſing, Preſume not upon 
great Attainments in Knowledge by your 
own Self-ſufficiency : Thoſe who zruft t 
their own Underſtandings entirely are pro- 
nounced Fools in the Word of God, and it 
1s the wiſeſt of Men gives them this Cha- 
racter, he that truſteth in his own Heart is a 
Fos, Prov. xxvill. 26. And the ſame di- 
vine Writer adviſes us to fruſt in the Lord 
with all our Heart, and not to lean to our own 
Underſtandings, nor to be 20e in our own 
{yes, Chap. iii. 5, 7. | 
Tuosk who with a Neglect of Religion, 
and Dependance on God, apply n 
to ſearch out every Article in the Things of 
God by the mere Dint of their own Reaſon, 
have been ſuffered to run into wild Exceſſes 
of Foolery, and ſtrange Extravagance of 
Opinions. 
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Opinions. Every one who purſues this vain 
Courſe, and will not aſk for the Conduct 
of God in the Study of Religion, has juſt 
Reaſon to fear he ſhall be left of God, and 
given up a Prey to a thouſand Prejudices : 
That he ſhall be conſigned over to the Fol- 
lies of his own Heart, and purſue his own 
temporal and eternal Ruin. And even in 
commonstudies we ſhould by Humility and 
Dependence engage the God of Truth on 
our Side, 

XVI. Orrrx up therefore your daily 
Requeſts to God the Father of Lights, that he 
, would bleſs all your Attempts and Labours 
in Reading, Study and Converſation. Think 
with yourſelf howeaſily and how inſenſibly 
by one Turn of Thought he can lead you 
into a large Scene of uſeful Ideas: He can 
teach you to lay hold on a Clue which may 
guide your Thoughts with Safety and Eaſe 
through all the difficulties of an intricate 
Subject. Think how eaſily the Author of 
your Beings can direct your Motions by his 
Providence, ſo that the Glance of an Eye, or 
a Word ſtriking the Ear, or a ſudden Turin 
of the Fancy, ſhall conduct you to a Train 
of happy Sentiments. By his ſecret and ſu- 
preme Method of Government he can draw 
ou to read ſuch a Treatiſe, or converſe with 
ſuch a Perſon who may give you more 
Light into ſome deep Subject in an _— 
| than 
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than you could obtain by a Month of your 
own ſolitary Labour. 

Tuixx with yourſelf th how much 
Eaſe the God of Spirits can caſt into your 
Mind ſome uſeful Suggeſtion, and give a 
happy Turn to your now Thoughts or the 
Thoughts of thoſe with whom you con- 
verſe, whence you may derive unſpeakable 
Light and Satisfaction in a Matter that has 
long puzzled and entangled you :. He can 
ſhew you a Path which the Vulture Eye has 
not "ken, and lead you by ſome unknown 
Gate or Portal out of a Wilderneſs and La- 
byrinth of | Difficulties wherein you have 
been long wandering. 

Ixr Lok conſtantly his divine Grace to 
point your Inclination to proper Studies, and 
to fix your Heart there. He can keep off 
Temptations on the Right Hand and on the 
Left, both by the Courſe of his Providence 
and by the ſecret and inſenſible Intimations 
of his Spirit. He can guard your Under- 
ſtanding from every evil Influence of Error, 
and ſecure you from the Danger of Evil 
Books and Men, which might otherwiſe 
have a fatal Effect, and lead you into perni- 
cious Miſtakes. 

Nox let this Sort of Advice fall under 
the Cenſure of the Godleſs and Prophane as 

a mere Piece of Bigotry or Enthuſiaſm de- 
rived from Faith and the Bible: For the 
Reaſons which I have given to ſupport this 
pious 
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pious Practice of 1nvoking the Blefling of 
God on our Studies are derived from the 
Light: of” Nature as well as Revelation. He 
that made our Souls and is the Father of 
Spirits, {hall. he not be ſuppoſed to have a 
molt friendly Influence toward the Inſtruc- 
tion and Government of them? The Au- 


thor of our rational Powers can involve them 


in Darkneſs when he pleaſes by a ſudden 
Diſtemper, or he can abandon them to 
wander into dark and fooliſſi Opinions when 
they are filled with a vain Conceit of their 
own Light. He expects to be acknowledg- 


ed in the common Affairs of Life, and he 


does as certainly expect it in the ſuperior. 
Operations of the Mind, and in the Search 


of Knowledge and Truth. The very Greek 


Heathens by the Light of Reaſon were 
taught to ſay, *. Au; , and the Latins, 
A Tove. principium, Muſe. In Works of 
Learning they thought it neceſſary to be- 
gin with God. Even the Poets call upon 
the Muſe as a Goddels to afſiſt them in their 
Compoſitions. 2 

Tur firſt Lines of Homer in his Iliad and 
his Odyſſee, the firſt Line of Muſeus in his 
Song of Hero and Leander, the Beginning, 
of Hefiod in his Poem of Works and Days, 
and ſeveral others furniſh us with ſufficient; 
Examples of this Kind; nor does Ovid leave 
out this piece of Devotion as he begins his 
Stories of the Metamorphofis, Chriſtianity -q 
muc 
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much the more obliges us by the Precepts 
or Scripture to invoke the Aſſiſtance of the 
true God in all our Labours of the Mind, 
for the Improvement of ourſelves and others. 
Biſhop Saunderſon ſays, that Study without 
Prayer is Atheiſm, as well as that Prayer 
without Study is Preſumption. And we are 
ſtill more abundantly encouraged by the 
Teſtimony of thoſe who have acknowledged 
from their own Experience, that ſincere 
Prayer was no Hindrance to their Studies: 
They have gotten more Knowledge ſome- 
times upon their Knees than by their La- 
bour in peruſing a Variety of Authors, and. 
they-have left this Obſervation for ſuch as 
follow, Bene ordſſe eſt bene ſtuduiſſe. Pray- 
ing is the beſt ſtudying. 

To conclude, let Induſtry and Devotion 
Join together, and you need not doubt the 
happy Succeſs. Prov. ii. 2. Incline thine Ear 
to Wiſdom, apply thine Heart to Underſtand- 
ing : Cry after Knowledge, and lift up thy 
Voice; ſeek her as Silver, and ſearch for her 
as for bidden Treaſures ; then fhalt thou un- 
derſtand the Fear of the Lord, &c. which is 
the Beginning of Wiſdom. It is the Lord 
who gives Wiſdom even to the Simple, and 
out of his Mouth cometh Knowledge and Un- 
derſtanding. 
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Obſervation, Reading, Inſtruction by Lecturer, 
Converſation and Study compared. 


HERE are five eminent Means or Me- 
= . thods whereby the Mind is improved 
in the Knowledge of Things, and theſe are 
Obſervation, Reading, Inſtruction by Lec- 
tures, Converſation and Meditation ; which 
laſt in a moſt peculiar Manner is called Srudy. 
'LeT us ſurvey the general Definitions or 
Deſcriptions of them all. | 
I. OBSERYL ATION is the Notice that 
we take of all Occurrences im human Life, 
whether they are ſenſible or intellectual, whe- 
ther relating to Perſons or Things, to ourſelves 
or others. It is this that furniſhes us even 
from our Infancy, with arich variety of Ideas 
and Propoſitions, Words and Phraſes : It 1s 
by this we know that Fire will burn, that 
the Sun gives Light, that a Horſe eats Graſs, 
that an Acorn produces an Oak, that Man 7 
a Being capable of Reaſoning and D 
that our Judgment is weak, that our 
are many, that our Sorrows are great, 
our Bodies die and are carried to the Grave, 
and that one Generation ſucceeds another. All 


thoſe Things which we ſec, which we hear 
or 
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or feel, which we perceive by Senſe or 
Conſciouſneſs, or which we know in a di- 
rect Manner, with ſcarce any Exerciſe of 
our teflecting Faculties or our reaſoning 
Powers, may be included under the general | 
Name of Obſervation. I 

Wurx this Ob/ervationrelates to any thing 
that immediately concerns ourſelves, and of 
which we are conſcious, it may be called 
Experience. So JI am ſaid to know or ex- 
perience, that 7 have in myſelf a Power of 
thinking, fearing, loving, &c. that I have 
Appetites, and Paſſions working in me, and 
many perſonal Occurences have attended me 
in this Lite. | 

Obſervationtherefore includes all that Mr. 
Locke means by Senſation and Reflection. 

Wurd we are ſearching out the Nature 
or Properties of any Being, by various Me- 
thods of Trial, or when we apply ſome 
active Powers or ſet ſome Cauſes at work, to 
obſerve what Effects they would produce, 
this Sort of O5/ervation is called Experiment. 
So when I throw a Bullet into Water, I find 
it ns: And when I throw the ſame Bul- 
let into Quicgſiluer, I fee it ſwims : But if 
I beat out % Bullet into a thin hollow 
Shape like a Dith, then it will form in the 
Water too. So when I ſtrike two Flints 
together, I find they produce Fire : When 
I throw a Seed into the Earth, it grows up 
into a Plant. 


ALL 


Knowledges, which I call 


ot . * The five Methods * PART I. 
All theſe belong to the firſt Method of 


ve 
1on. 


ns or Me- 


II. READ ILVG is that 


thod of Knowledge — Wwe arquaint 


ourſelves with what other Men have written 
or publiſhed to the World" in their Writings. 
Theſe Arts of Reading and Writing are of 
infinite Advantage ; for by them we are 
made Partakers of the Sentiments, Obſerva- 
tions; Reaſonings and Improvements of all 
the learned World, in the moſt remote Na- 
tions, and in former A ges, almoſt from the 
Beginning of Mankind. 

III. PUBLICK or private Lectures, are 


ſuch verbal Inſtructions as are given by a. 


Teachers while the Learners attend in Silence. 
This is the Way of learning Religion from 
the Pulpit, or of Ph:/oſophy or Theology from 
the Profeſſor's Chair, or of Mathematicks by 
a Teacher ſhewing us various Theorems or 
Problems, 7. e. Speculations or Practices, 


by Demonſtration and Operation, with all 


the Inſtruments of Art neceſſary to thoſe 
Operations. 

IV. CONVERSATION is another Me- 
thod of improving aur Minds, wherein 
by mutual Diſcourſe and Enquiry we learn the 
Sentiments of others, as well as communicate 
our Sentiments to others in the ſame Manner. 
Sometimes indeed, though both Parties ſpeak 
by turns, yet the Advantage is only on one 
Side; as, when a Teacher and a Learner 
meet 
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meet and di ſcourſe together: But frequently 
the Profit is mutual. Under this Head of 
Cenverſution we may alſo rank Diſpules of 
various Kinds. A * 

V.  Mb&PIT ATION or Study includes 
all thoſe Exerciſes. of the: Mind whereby 
we render all . the former. Metbods uſeful for 
ours tacreaſe in true Knowledge and Wiſdom. 
It is hy Meditation we come to confirm our 
Memory of Things that paſs through our 
Thoughts in the Occurrences of Life, in our 
own Experiences, and in the Obſervations 
we make: It is by Meditation that we draw 
various Inferences, and eſtabliſh in our 
Minds general Principles of Knowledge. 
It is by Meditation that we compare the va- 
rious Ideas which we derive from our Senſes, 
or from the Operations of our Souls, and 
join them in Propoſitions. It is by Medi- 
tation that we fix in our Memory whatſo- 
ever we learn, and form our own Judg- 
ment of the Truth or Falſhood, the 
Strength or Weakneſs of what others ſpeak 
or write. It is Meditation or Study that 
draws out long Chains of Argument, and 
{ſearches and finds deep and difficult Truths 

which before lay concealed in Darkneſs. 

IT would be a needleſs Thing to prove 
that our own ſolitary Meditations, together 
with the few Obſervations that the molt Part 
of Mankind are capable of making, are not 
ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into the 
D Attain- 
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Attainment of any conſiderable rtion 
of Knowledge, at leaſt in an Age ſo much 
improved as ours is, without the — 74 
of Converſation and Reading, and other pro 
"per Tnftruttons that are to 2 attained in Air | 
Days. Yet each of theſe five Methods 
hate their peculiar Advantages, whereby 
| Ef affiſt each other; and their peculiar De- 
Feels, which have need to be fu pplied by the 
others Aſſiſtance. Let us trace over ſome of 
the particular Advantages of each 
I. Orr Method of improving the Mind 
is" Ole ration, and the Advantages of It 
—_— re theſe. NI 
It is owing to Obſerviatioh that our 
0 is . with the firſt, ſimple and com- 
"Plex Ideas. It is this lays the Ground-work 
and Foundation of all Knowledge, and 
makes us capable of uſing any of the other 
Methods for improving the Mind: For if 
we did not attain a Variety of ſenſible and 
intellectual Ideas by the Senſation of outward 
Objects, by the Conſcrouſneſs of our on 
Ap aa in and Falten e Plots and Pains, 
by inward Experience of the Actings of 
our Nen Spirits, it would be impoſfible 
either for Men or Books to teach us any 
thing. It is Obſervation that muſt give us 
our firſt Ideas of Things, as N in 
it Senſe and Conſciouſneſs. | 
2. ALL our Row age derived from 


| Obſervation, whether it "Ve of ſingle Ideas hr 
O 
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af Propoſitions, is Knowledge gotten at fir 
1 1 Hereby - ice 2 15 Thing 
they are, or as they appear to us; we take 
the Impreſſions of them on our Minds from 
the original Objects themſelves, which give 
a clearer and ſtronger Conceptionof Things: 
Theſe Ideas are more lively, and the Pro- 
poſitions (at leaſt in many Caſes) arę much 
more evident. Whereas what Knowledge 
wederive from Lectures, Reading, and Con- 
ver ſation, is but the Copy of other Mens 
Ideas, that is, the Picture of a Picture; and 
it is one Remove further from the Original. 
3- ANOTHER Advantage of Obſervation 
is, that we may gain Knowledge all the Day 
long, and every Moment of our Lives, and 
every Moment of our Exiſtence we may be 
adding ſomething to our intellectual Trea- 
ſures thereby, except only while we are 
aſleep ; and even then the Remembrance of 
our Dreamings will teach us ſome Truths, 
and lay a Foundation for a better Acquain- 
tance with human Nature both in the 
Powers and in the Frailties of it. | 
II. Tak next Way of improving the 
Mind is by Reading, and the Advantages of 
it are ſuch as theſe, . | 
1. By Reading we acquaint ourſelves in a 
very extenſive Manner with the Affairs, Ac- 
tions and Thoughts of the Living and the 
Dead, in the moſt remote Nations and in moſt 
diſtant Ages ; and that with as much Eaſe 
© 1h D 2 as. 
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as though they lived in our own Age and 
Nation. By reading of Books we may learn 
ſomething from Parts Mankind; where- 
as by Obſervation we learn all from ourſelbes, 
and only what comes withm our own direct 
Cognizance; by 1 *:neaj we can only 
| enjoy;the Aſſiſtance of a very few Perſons, 
1 viz. thoſe who are near us and live at the 
| ſame Time when we do, that is, our Ne/zh- 
bours and Contemporaries: But our Know- 
ledge is much more narrowed ſtill, if we 
_ confine ourſelves merely to our own ſaktary 
Reaſonings without much Obſeryation or 
Reading : for then all our Improvement 
muſt ariſe only from our own 'inward 

Powers, and Meditations 

2, By Reading we learn not only the 
Actions and the Sentiments of diſtant Na- 

tions and Ages, but we transfer to ourſelves 

the Knowledge and Improvements of the - 

moſt learned Men, the wiſeſt and the beft of 
Mankind, when or whereſoever they lived: 
For though many Books have been written 

: by weak and injudicious Perſons, yet the 
moſt of thoſe Books which have obtained 

great Reputation in the World are the Pro- 
ducts of great and wiſe Men in their ſeveral 
Ages and Nations: Whereas we can obtain 
the Converſation and Iiſtruction of thoſe 
only who are within the reach of our Dwel- 
ling, or our Acquaintance, whether they are 
wiſe or unwiſe; and ſometimes that narrow 
| Sphere 
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Sphere ſcarce affords any Perſon of great 
Eminence in Wiſdom or Learning, unleſs 
our Inſtructor happen to have this Character. 
And as for our own Study and Meditations, 
even when we arrive at Ga good Degrees 
of learning, our Advantage for further Im- 
provement in Knowledge by them is till 
far more contracted than what we may 
derive from Reading. 5 
3. WHEN we read good Authors we learn 
the beſt, the moſt Iaboured and moſt refined Sen- 
timents even of thoſe wiſe and learned Men; 
for they have ſtudied hard, and have com- 
mitted to writing their matureſt Thoughts, 
and the Reſult of their long Study and Ex- 
perience : Whereas by Converſation, and in 
ſome Lectures, we obtain many Times only 
the preſent Thoughts of our Tutors or 
Friends, which (though they may be bright 
and uſeful) yet, at firſt perhaps, may be ſud- 
den and indigeſted, and are mere Hints 
which have riſen to no Maturity. 

4. IT is another Advantage of Reading, 
that we may review what we have read; 
we may conſult the Page again and again, 
and meditate on it, at ſucceſſive. Seaſons in 
our ſereneſt and retired Hours, having the 
Book always at Hand : But what we obtain 
by Converſation and in Lectures, is oftentimes 
loſt again as ſoon as the Company breaks 
up, or at leaſt when the Day vaniſhes ; un- 
lets we happen to have the Talent of a good 
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Memory, or quickly retire and note down 
what Remarkables we have found in thoſe 
Diſcouirſes. And for the ſame Reaſon, and 
— want of — — writing, many a 
earned Man has loft ſeveral uſeful Medita- 
tions of his own, and could never recal 
© HI: Tur Advantages of verbal Inſtruc- 
ti uns B 1 or private Lectures are theſe. 
11 7. 4 FRE is ſomething more ſprightly, 
move deli Fee and entertaining in the 
Irving Diſcourſe of a wile, a learned, and 
*well-qualified Teacher, than there is in the 
filent and ſedentary Practice of Reading. 
The very Turn of Voice, the good Pronun- 
riation, and the polite and alluring Man- 
ner which ſome Teachers have attained, 
will engage the Attention, keep the Soul 
Axed, and convey and inſinuate into the 
Mind, the Ideas of Things in a more lively 
And forcible Way, than the meer reading of 
Books in the Silence and Retirement of the 
AVloſet!“ * 1 digt 
2. A Tutor or Inſtructor, when he pa- 
: raphraſes and explains other Authors, can 
mar "but the precife Point of Difficulty. or 
© Controverſy, and unfold it. He can thew 
you which Paragraphs are of greateſt Im- 
. -pottance, and which are of leſs Moment. 
He can teach his Hearers what Authors, or 
- what Parts of an Author, are beſt worth 
reading on any particular Subject; and thus 
* ſave 
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ſave his Diſciples much Time and Pains by 
ſnortning the Labours of their Cloſet, and 
private Studies. He can ſhew you what 
were the Doctrines of the Autients in a 
Compendium, which perhaps would ooſt much 
Labour and the Peruſal of many Books to 
attain. He can inform you what new. Doc- 
trines or Sentiments are riſing in the World, 
before they come to be publick; as well as 
acquaint you with his own private Thoughts 
and his own Experiments and Obſervations, 
which never were and perhaps never will 
be publiſhed to the World, and wh max be 
very valuable and uſeful, _ 
3. Alvis Inſtructor can convey ts uy 
Senſes thoſe Notions with which he auld. fur- 

niſh our Minds, when | he teaches us natural 
Philaſophy,, or moſt Parts of mathematical 
Learning. He can make the Expcriments 
before our Eyes. He can deſcribe Figures 
and Diagrams, point to the Lines and Angles, 
and make out the Demonſtration in a more 
intelligible Manner by ſenfibleMeans. which 
cannot be done ſo well by mere Reading. 
even though we ſhould have the ſame Fi- 
gures lying in a Book before our Eyes. A 
living Teacher therefore is a moſt neceſſary 
Help in theſe Studies. 

| M1GHT add alſo that even where the 

Subject of Diſcourſe 1s Moral, Logical or 
Rbetorical, &c. and which does not directly 
come under the Notice of our Senſes, a 
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Tutor may explain his Ideas by ſuch fami- 
har Examples, and plain or ſimple Simili- 
tudes, as en find — in 3 and 
Writingn. 

bn an dme! in his heres 
delivers-any Matter of Difficulty, or expreſ- 
ſes. himſelf in ſuch a Manner as ſeems ob- 
ſcure, ſo that you do not take up his Ideas 
clearly or fully, yo haveOp 13 leaſt 
when the Lecture is finiſhed, or at other 

oper Seaſons, to enquire how ſuch a Sen- 
tente ſhould be underſicod, or how fuch a Dif- 
ficulty may be explained and removed. 

Ir there be Fermiſſion given to free Con- 
verſe with the Tutor, either in the Midſt 
of the Lecture or rather at the End of it, 
concerning any Doubts or Difficulties that 
occur to the Hearer, this brings it very near 
to Converſation or Diſcourſe. 

IV. CONVERSATIONis the next 
Method of Improvement, and it is attend- 
ed with the following Advantages. 

1, WHEN we Conv Yerſe familiarly with a 
learned Friend ,zve have his own Help at Hand 
to explain to us cvery Word and Sentiment that 
ſeems 06ſcure in his Diſcourſe, and to inform 
us of his whole Meaning, ſo that we are in 
much leſs Danger of miſtaking his Senſe; 
whereas in Books whatſoever is really ob- 
ſeure, may alſo abide always obſcure with- 
out- Remedy, fince the Author is not at 


Hand, that we may enquire his Senſe. 
Is 
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Ir we miſtake the Meaning of our Friend 
in Converſation, we are quickly ſet right 
again; but in Reading we many times go 
on in the ſame Miſtake, and are not capable 
of recovering ourſelves from it. Thence it 
comes to pats: that we have ſo many Con- 
teſts in all Ages about the Meaning of an- 
cient Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Wri- 
ters. Happy ſhould we be could we but 
converſe with Moſes, Iſaiab, and St. Paul, 
and conſult the Prophets and Apoſties, when 
we meet with a difficult Text? But that 
glorious Converſation is reſerved: for the 
Ages of future Bleſſedneſs. 

2. WHEN, we are d:/courfing upon any 
Theme with a Friend, we may propoſe our 
Doubts and Objections againſt his Sentiments, 
and have them fokved and anſwered at once.— 
The Difficulties that ariſe in our Minds may 
be removed by one enlightening Word of our 
Correſpondent ; whereas in Reading, if a Dit- 
ficulty or Queſtion ariſe in our Thoughts 
which the Author has not happened to men- 
tion, we muſt be content without a prefent 
Anſwer or Solution of it. Books cannot ſpeak. 

3. Nor only the Doubts which ariſe in 
the Mind upon any Subject of Diſcourſe are 
eaſily propoſed and ſolved in Converſation, 
but the very Difficulties we meet with in 
Books and in our private Studies, may find 
a Relief by friendly Conference. We may 
pore upon a knotty Point in ſolitary Medi- 

tation 
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tation many Months without a Solution 0 
becauſe 3 flap s we have got into a wrong 
Trat Tho ght; e Labour (while 
WE! —— a falſedcent) is not only uſa- 
leſs and unſucceſsful, but it leads us perhaps 
into a Train of Error for want of being cor- 
rected in the firſt Step. But if we note down- 
this Difficulty when we read it, wemay pro- 
_ poſe it to an ingenious Correſpondent when 
wye ſee him; we may be relieved ina Moment 
and find the Difficulty vaniſh: He beholds 
the Object perhaps in adifferent View; ſets it 
before us in quite another Light, and leads 
us at once into Evidence and Truth, and 
that with a delightful Surprize. 
4. CON ERSATIO Nails out inte 
Light what has been lodged in all the Re- 
ceſſes and ſecret Chambers of the Saul: By 
6. ns Hints and Incidents it brings old 
uſeful Notions into Remembrance; it un- 
folds and diſplays the hidden Treaſures of 
Knowledge with which Reading, Obſerva- 
tion and Study had before furniſhed the 
Mind. By mutual Diſcourſe the Soul 1s 
awakened and allured to bring forth its 
Hoards of Knowledge, and it learns how to 
render them moſt uſeful to Mankind. A 
Man of vaſt Reading without Converſation, 
is like a Miſer who lives only to himſelf. 
5. Ix free and friendly Converſation our 
intellectual Powers are more animated, and our 
Spirits act with a ſuperior Vigour in the 


Weſt 
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Nuit an Purſuit of untnoum Truths, There 
is a Sharpneſs and Sagacity of Thought that 
attends Converſation beyond what we find 
whilſt we are ſhut up reading and muſing 
in our Retirements. Our Souls may be ſe- 
rene in Solitude; but not ſpurkling, though 
perhaps we are employed in reading the 
Works of the brighteſt Writers. Often 
has it happened in free Diſcourſe that new 
Thoughts are ſtrangely ſtruck out, and the 
Seeds of Truth ſparkle and blaze through 
the Company, which in calm and ſilent 
Reading would never have been excited. 
By Converſation you will both give and re- 
ceive this Benefit; as Flints when put into 
Motion and ſtriking againſt each other, 
produce living Fire on both Sides, which 
would never have riſen from the ſame hard 
Materials in a State of Reſt. 

6. Id generous Converſation, amongſt in- 
genious and learned Men we have a great 
Advantage of propoſing our private Opini- 
ons, and of bringing our cn Sentiments 10 
the Teſt, and learning in a more compendi- 
ous and a fafer Way what the World will 
judge of them, how Mankind will receive 
them, what objections may be raiſed againſt 
them, what Defects there are in our Scheme, 
and howto correct ourown Miſtakes; which 
Advantages are not ſo eaſy to be obtained 
by our own private Meg:tetions : For the 
Pleaſure we take in our own Notions; and 
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the Paſſion:of Self-love, as well as the Ner- 

rowne of of our own Views, tempt us to paſs 

too favourable an Opinion on our own 

Schemes; whereas the Variety of Genius in 
our ſeveral Aſſociates, will give happy No- 
tices how our Opinion will ſtand in the 
View of Mankind. 

7. Ir is alſo another conſiderable Ad- 
vantage of Converſation that it furniſhes the 
Student with the Knowledge of Men and 
the Affairs of Life, as Reading furniſhes 
him with | Book-Learning. - A Man who 
dwells all his Days among Books may have 
amaſſed together a vaſt Heap of Notions, 
but he may be a mere Scholar, which is a 
contemptible Sort of Character in theWorld. 
A Hermit who has been ſhut up in his Cell 
in a College, has contracted a Sort of 
Mould and Ruſt upon his Soul, and all his 
Airs of Behaviour have a certain Aukward- 
neſs in them; but theſe aukward Airs 
are worn away by Degrees in Company: 
The Ruſt and the Mould are filed and 
bruſhed off by polite Converſation. The 
Scholar now becomes a Ciligen or a Gentle- 
man, a Neighbonr and a Friend; he learns 
how to dreſs his Sentiments in the faireſt 
Colours, as well as to ſet them in the 
ſtrongeſt Light. Thus he brings out his 
Notions with honour, he makes ſome Uſe 
of them in the World, and improves the 
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Bur before we proceed too far in finiſh- 
ing a bright Character by Converſation, we 
ſhould conſider that fomething elſe is ne- 
ceſſary beſides an ' Arquaintance with Men 
and Books + And therefore, 1 add, 

V. Mere Lectures, Reading, and Con- 
verſation without Thinking, are not ſuffici- 
ent to make a Man of Knowledge and Wiſ- 
dom. It is our own Thought and Reflection, 
Study and Meditation muſt attend all the 
other Methods of Improvement, and per- 
fect them. It carries theſe Advantages 
with it: | | 

1. Tov Obſervation and. Inſtruction, 
Reading and Converſation may furniſhus with 
many Ideas of Men and Things, yet it is, 
our own Meditation and the Labour of our 

own Thoughts that muſt form our Judgment 
of Things. Our oon Thoughts ſhould 
join or disjoin theſe Ideas in a Propoſition 
for ourſelves : It is our own Mind that muſt 
judge for ourſebves concerning the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, and form Pro- 
poſitions of Truth out of them. Reading 
and Converſation may - acquaint us with 
many Truths and with many Arguments to 
ſupport them, but it is our own Study and 
Renſoning that muſt determine whether 
theſe Propoſitions are true and whether 
theſe Arguments are juſt and ſolid. 

Ir is confeſt there are a thouſand Things 
which our eyes have not ſeen, and which 

would 
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would, never come vithin the Reach of our 
perſonal and immediate Know/eage and Od- 
ſervatian, becauſe of the Diſtance of Times 
and Places: Theſe muſt be known by con- 
ſulting, other Pęrſons; and that is done ei- 
ther in their Mxitings or in their Diſcourſes. 
But after all, let this be a fixed Point with 
us, that it is our own. Reflection and Judg- 
men muſt determine how far we ſhould 
receive that which Books or Men inform 
us of, and how far they are worthy of our 
. Aﬀent and Credit. 
2, Ir is Meditation aud Study that nun 
fert and conveys the Notions and —— of 
others to ourſelevs, 10, as to make them pro- 
perly our own: It is our own. Judgment 
upon them as well as our Memory of them 
that makes them become our own Property. 
It does as it were, conduct our intellectual 
Food, and turns it into a Part of ourſelves: 
Juſt as a Man may call his Limbs and his 
Fleſh his own, whether he borrowed the 
Materials from the Ox or the Sheep, from 
the Lark or the Lobſter ; whether he de- 
rived it from Corn or Milk, the Fruits of 
the Trees, or the Herbs and Roots of the 
Earth; it is all now become one Subſtance 
with himſelf, and he weilds and manages 
thoſe Muſcles and Limbs for his own pro- 
per Purpoſes, which once were the Sub- 
ſtance of other Animals or Vegetables ; that 
very Subſtance which laſt Week was graz- 
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ing in the Field/ or ſwimming in the Sea, 
waving in the Milk-pail or growing in the 
Garden, is now become Part of the Man. 
3. By "Study and Meditation we improve 
the Hints that we have acquired by Ob/Jer- 
vation, Converſation and Reading; we take 
more Time in Thinking, and by the La- 
bour of the Mind we penetrate deeper into 
Themes of Knowledge, and carry our 
Thoughts ſometimes much farther on many 
Subjects, than we ever met with either in 
the Books of the Dead or Dzſcourſes of the 
Living. It is our own Reaſoning that drews 
out one Truth from another, and forms a 
whole Scheme of Science from a few Hints 
which we borrowed elſewhere. 
Bx a Survey of theſe Things we may 
juſtly conclude, that he that ſpends all his 
Time in hearing Lectures, or poring upon 
Books without Obſervation, Meditation or 
Converſe, will have but a mere hifforical 
Knowledge of Learning, and be able only to 
tell what others have known or ſaid on the 
Subject: He that lets all his Time flow 
away in Converſation without due Obſer- 
vation, Reading, or Study, will gain but a 
{hight and ſuperficial Knowledge, which will 
be in Danger of vaniſhing with the Voice of 
the Speaker: And he that confines himſelf 
merely to his Cloſet and his own narrow Ob- 
ſervation of Things, and is taught only by 
his own /olitary Thoughts, without Inſtruc- 
| | | lion 


tion, will be in, — 86 a narrow Spe, 
a vain Conceit bf himſelf, and an unreaſon- 
able Contempt of -others ; andd after all he 
will obtain but a very hmited and imper- 
fet View and K of Things," and 
Be will feldom learn _ to mike that 
Knowledge uſeful oo hn es 1H 
Tursr fiveMethods of Sempron mould 
be purſued jointiy, and go Hand in Hand, 
where our Circumſtances are ſo happy as to 
find rtunity and Converieney to en- 
joy them all: Though I muſt give my Opi- 
nion, that two of them, Reading and Medita- 
tron, ſhould employ much more of our Time 
than public Le#ures or Converſation and 
Diſcourſe. As for Obſervation we may be 
always acquiring Knowledge that Way, 
whether we are alone or in Company. 
Bor it will be for our further Im 
ment if we will go over all theſe foe Methoils 
of obtaining. Knowledge more | 
and more at large, and fee what ſpecial 
Advances in uſeful Science we "np draw 


from them all. X 
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'HOUGH- O ion in the ſtrict Senſe 
of the Word, and as it is diſtinguiſhed 
from Meditation and Study, is the firſt Means 
of our Improvement, and in its ſtricteſt 
Senſe it does not include in it any Reaſen- 
ings of the Mind upon the Things which we 
obſerve, or Inferences drawn from them; yet 
the Motions of the Mind are ſo exceeding 
ſwift, that it is hardly poſſible for a think- 
ing Man to gain Experiences or Obſervations 
without mating ſome ſecret and ſhort Re- 
Aections upon them: And therefore in giv- 
ing a few. Directions concerning this Me- 
thod of Improvement, I ſhall not ſo narrowly 
confine myſelf to the fir/# meer Impreſſion of 
Objects on the Mind by Obſervation ; but in- 
clude alſo ſome Hints which relate to the 
arſt, moſt eaſy, and obvious Reflections or 
Regſonings which ariſe from them. 

I. Ler the Enlargement of your Know + 
ledge be one conſtant View and Deſign in Life ; 
ſince there is no Time or Place, no Tranſac- © 
ens, Occurrences or Engagements in Life, 
which exclude us from this Method of in- 
proving the Mind. When we are alone even 
in Darkneſs and filence, we may converſe 
with our own Hearts, obſerve the working 
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of our on Spirits, and reflect upon the 
inward Motions of our on Paſſions in 
ſome of the lateſt Occurrences in Life; we 
mav acquaint ourſelves: with the Powers, 
and Properties, the Tendencies and Inclina- 
tions both of Body and Spirit,. and gain a 
more intimate Knowledge of our ſelves. When 
we are in Company, we may diſcover ſome- 
thing more of human Nature, of human 
Paſſions and Follies, and of human Affairs, 
Vices and Virtues, by converſing with 
Mankind, and obſerving their Conduct. 
Nor is there any thing more valuable than 
the Ancwledge of curſelves, and the Kucsu- 
(edge: of Men, except it be the Knowledge 
% God who made us, and our Relation to 
him as our Governor. 110 i204 4 
[Wren we are in the Houſe or the Cuy, 
.whereſoever we turn aur Eyes, we ſee the 
Works of Men; when we are abroad in the 
Country, we behold more of the Works /of 
God. The Skies and the Ground above 
and beneath us, and the animal and vege- 
table World round about us, may entertain 
our Obſervation with ten thouſand Va- 
. rieties. TITS 3 2161.4 
© Evnptavour therefore to derive ſome In- 
flrufion or Improvement of the Mind fre 
every Thing wohich you ſee, or hear, frem every 
bing which occurs in human Life, from 
every Thing witbin you or without you. | 
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Fran down ſome Knowledge from 
the Clauils, the Stars, the Sum; the Mocn, 
and the Revolution of all the Planets: Dig 
and dw up ſome valuable Meditations 
from the Depth of the Eartb, and fearch 
them through the vaſt Oceans / Hater i 
Extract ſome intellectual Improvements 
from the Minerals, and Metals; from the 
Wonders of Nature among the 'Zegetables, 
the Herbs, Trees, and Flowers. Learn ſome 
Leſſons from the Birds, and the Beaſts, and 
the meaneſt Inſect. Read the Wiſdom of 
God and his admirable Contrivance in them 
all. Read his Almighty Power, his rich 
and various Coodnets in all the Works of 
his Hands. 2 

From the Day and the Nigli, the Hours 
and the hing Minutes, learn a wiſe Im- 
provement of Time, and be watchful to 
ſeize every Opportunity to increaſe in 
Knowledge. 

FroM- the Viciſſiudes and Revidlut ious of 
Nations and Famil;cs, and from the various 
Occurrences of the Mord, lxarn the Inſtabi- 
Itty of mortal Affairs, the Uncertainty of 

Life, the Certainty of Death. From a 
Coffin and a Func'al learn to meditate . 
your own Departure. 

From the Vices and 7%!es of; others, 
obſerve what is hateful in them; conſider 
how ſuch a Practice looks in another Per- 
ion, and remember that it looks as ill or 
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worſe in yourſelf. From the Virtues of others, 
learn fomething worthy of your Imitation. 

Fon the Deformry the Diſtreſs, or Cala 
mity of others, derive Leſſons of Thankful- 
neſs to God, and Hymns of grateful Praiſe 
to your Creator, Governor and Benefactor, 
who has formed you in a better Mould, and 
guarded you from thoſe Evils. Learn alſo 
the facred Leſſon of Contentment in your 
own Eſtate, and Compaſſion toyourNewgiee 
Hour under his Miſeries. 

From your natural Powers, Senſations, 
Judgment, Memory, Hands, Feet, &c. make 
this Infer ence, that they were not given you 
for nothing, but for ſome uſeful Employ- 
ment to the Honour of your Maker, and 
for the Good of your Fellow-Creatures, as 
well as for your own beſt Intereſt and final 
by appinets. 

FROM the Sorrows, the Pains, the Sick- 
„s and Sigferings that attend you, learn 
the Evil of Sin, and the Imperfection of 
vour preſent State. From your own ins and 
Fallies learn the Patience of God toward 
vou, and the Practice of Nees toward 
God and Men. 

Trvs from euery Appearance in Nature, 
and from every Occurrence of Life, you 

may derive natural, moral and religious Ob- 
fervations to entertain your Minds, as well 
as Ruler of Conduct in the Affairs relating to 
this Life, and that which is to come. . 
N II. In 
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II. IN order to furniſn the Mind with a 

mn Variety of Ideas, the laudable C urigſiy 
ung People ſhould. be indulged, and grati- 

FS rather than diſcauraged. It is à very 
DE Sign in young ; Creatures, to ſee 
them curious in obſerving, and inquiſitive 
in ſearching into the greateſt Part of Things 
that occur; nor ſhould ſuch an enquiring 
Temper be frowned: into Silence, nor be 
rigorouſly, reſtrained, but ſhould. rather be 
ſatisfied by proper Anſwers given to.all thoſe 
Queries, 
Fos this Reaſon alſo, haue Time and 
Fortune allows it, young People ſhould be 
led into Company at proper Seaſons, ſhould 
be carried abroad to ſee the Fields, and 
the Woods, and the Rivers, the Buildings, 
Towns and Cities diſtant from their own 
Dwelling; they ſhould be entertained with 
the Sight of — Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, 
Inſects, Vegetables, and Productions both of 
Nature and Art of every Kind, whether 
they are the Products of their own or fo- 
reign Nations: And in due Time, where 
Providence gives Opportunity, they may 
travel under a wiſe Inſpector or Tutor to 
different Parts of the World for the ſame 
End, that they may bring home Treaſures 
of uſeful Knowledge. 
III. Au oN l theſe Obſervations, 
write down what is more remarkable and 
uncommon : Reſerve thele Remarks in Store 
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for proper Occaſions; and at proper dea ſons 
be * — 1 of them: 9 yr elf à Practiee 
Will: ua "Habit ef uſeful Thinkin 
This 1. cure the Workings of 7 5 ka 
from running to waſte; a by this Means 
even your looſer Momeiits will turn to Hap- 
py: Acteount both here and hereafrer. 
Ap whatever uſeful Obſervatiotis/ have 
been! made, let them be at leaſt ſome Part of 
the Sübelt of your Converſation among 

your Friends at Vert Meeting 
Lx the Circumſtances or Situations of 
Life be what, or where they will, a Man 
ſhotild nevernegle&this Improvementwhich 
may be derived: From Obſervation. Det him 
travel into the Faft or Weſt Indios, and fulfil 
the Duties of the Military or the merean- 
tile Life there: Let him rove through the 
*Farth br the Seas for Eis 6wn Humor as a 
Fraveller, or purſue his Diverſions in what 
Part of the World he pleaſe as a Gentle- 
man; let proſperous or adverſe Fortune 
call him to the moſt. diſtant Parts of *the 
Globe; ſtill let him carry on his Knowledge 
and me Improvement of his Soul by wiſe 
1 Obferobtions: In due Time by this Means 
he may render himſelf ſome way uſeful to 
the Societies of Mankind. 
_. THEOBALDINO-in his younger Years 
viſited the Foreſts of Norway on the Aceount 
of Trade and Timber, and beſides his pro- 
per Obſervations of the Growth of Trees 
on 
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on thoſe. Northern, Mountains, he learnt 
there was a Sort of People called. Finnes in 
thoſe Confines which border upon, Sweden, 
whoſe Habitation is in the, Woods. ; And he 
lived afterwards FO Bi a good Account of 
them, and ſome of their Cuſtoms, to the 
Royal Society for the Improvement of Na- 
tural Knowledge. Pu'reoLL was taken cap- 
tive into Zurtey in his Youth, and travelled 
with his Maſter in their holy Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whereby he became more intelli- 
gent in the F orms, Ceremonies and Foole- 
ries of the Mahometan Worſhip than per- 
haps ever any Briton knew before, and by 
his Manuſcripts we are more acquainted in 
this laſt Century with, the Tark/b Sacreds 
than any one had ever informed us. 
IV. LET us #eep our Minds as feel 4s 
"0 poſſible from Paſſions and Prejudices ; tor theſe 
will give a wrong turn to our Obſervations 
both on Perſons and Things. The Eyes of 
a Man in the Jaundice make yellow Obſerva- 
tions on every thing; and the Soul tinc- 
tured with any Peſton or Prejugice diffuſes 
a falſe Colour over the real Appearances of 
Things, and diſguiſes many of the common 
Occurrences of Life: It never beholds T hings 
in a true Light, nor ſuffers them to appear 
as they are. Whenſoever therefore you 
would make proper Obſervations, let Sei, 
with all its Influences ſtand aſide as far as 
pollible ; abſtract your own Intereſt and your 
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wen duner n rom them, and San Friend 
fhips and Enmittes fand albof and keep on 
of the Way in the Obſervations'thar yo 
: malte pekte to Perſons and Thing. 
Ir tts Rule were well obeyed, weſhould 
be-rmuth' better guarded againſt thoſe com- 
mon Pieces of Miſconduct in thè Obſerva- 
ons of Men, 0/2. The falſe 1 
"Pride! and Ei mo. How ready. is Envy to 
mingle 3th the! Notices Which we take of 
other Perfons? How often is Mankind prone 
to put an ill Senſe upon the Actions of their 
Neighbours, to take a Survey of them in an 
evil Poſition, and in an unhappy Light ? 
And by this Means we form a worſe | 
nion of our Neighbours than the deſerve; 
9 at the ame Time Pridł and Self* -flar- 
ery tempt us to make unjuſt. Obſervations 
on ohe e in our own Pavour.” In all the 
favourable Judgments we paſs concerning 
ourfelves, we ſhould allow a Uttle'Abate- : 
ment on this Account. 

V. Ix making your Obſervations en Per- 
Joe! take Care of indulg] ae that buſy Cu- 
rioſity which is ever enquiring into private 
and domeſtic Affairs, with an Bleſs teh of 
learning the ſecret Hiſtory of Families. It is 
but ſeldom that ſuch a pryilg Curioſity at- 
rains any valuable Ends; it often hegets Suſ- 
p'cions, Jealouſies and Diſturbances in Houſ- 
Holds; and it is a frequent Temptation to 


Perſons to detame their Neighbours: Some 
Perſons 
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Perſons eannot helptellingyhatcherbyon: 
425 Body is moſt Wahle to POR, a Tatter 
upon very Occaſion. e io 

VI. LeT your Fe weden ey er- 
ſens and their Condutt be chiefly deſigned in 
order to end you to a better Acquaintanee 
with Things, particularly; with human Na- 
ture; and to inform you what to imitate 
and what to avoid, rather than to farniſh 
out Matter for the evil Paſſions of the 
Mind, ot the Impertinencies of Diſcourſe 
and Reproaches of the Tongue 

VII. -Troven it may be proper ſome- 
times to make your Obſervations concerning 
Perſons as well as Things, the Subject of 
your Diſcourſe in learned or uſeful Conver- 
ſation; yet what Remarks you make on par- 
7 Perſons, eſpecially to their Diſadvan- 

tage, ſhould for the moſt Part lie hid in 
your own Breaſt, till ſome juſt and apparent 
Occaſion, ſome neceſſary Call of Providence 
lead you to ſpeak them. 

Ir the Character of Conduct which: you 
obſerve' be greatly culpable, it ſhould ſo 
much the 16 be publiſned. vou may trea- 
ſure up ſuch Remarks of the Follies, Inde- 
cencies, or Vices of your Neighbours, as 
may be a conſtant Guard againſt your Prac- 
tice of the ſame, without expoſing the Re- 
putation of your Neighbour on that Ac- 
count. It 1s a good old Rule, that our Con- 
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cea ® 1 hereſoever' aults OF; Foll ies of 
M RA aro an eg gt Theme, ay 
. Opn laze Archbilhop, 7 175 has writtep 
iſcourſe on Evil 
Npeak {ng wherein mirably explains, 
ble and 70 at general apoſto lic Pre- 
gept, Speak Huilef no Man, Tit. iii. 2. 

VIII. B E not too haliy to erect general 


, Theori es from a few particular 27 bſerugtions, 


Appearances or Experiments. This is what 


the Legicians call a falſe Induct ion. When 


neral Obſervations arcdrawnfromſomany 
| articulars as to became certainand indubi- 
table, theſe are Jewels of Knowledge com- 
rehending great Treaſure in a little Room; 
bar they are therefore to be made with the 
greater Care and Caution, leſt Errors be- 
come large and diffuſive, if we ſhould miſ- 
take in theſe general Notions. 
A HASTY Determination of ſome uni- 


vorſal Principles without a due Survey of all 


the particular caſes which may be included 
in them, is the Way to lay a Trap for our 
own Underſtandings in their Purſuit of any 
Subject, and we ſhall often be taken Cap- 
tives into Miſtake and Falſhood, Niveo in 
his Youth obſerved that an three Chriſtmas 
Days together there fell a good Quantity of 
Snow, and now he hath writ it down 1n his 
Almanack as Part of his wiſe Remarks on 

the 
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the Weather, that it will always, ſnow at 
Chriſmas.  Euron, a young Lad took No- 
tice ten Times that there was a ſharp Froſt 
when the Wind was in the Nortb.- Eaſt, 
therefore in the Middle of laſt Ju/y he al- 
moſt expected it ſhould freeze, becàuſe the 
'Weather-cocks ſhewed him a North-Eof 
Wind: And he was ſtill more diſappointed 
when he found it a very ſultry Seaſon. It 
is the fame haſty Judgment that hath 
thrown Scandal on a whole Nation for the 
Sake of ſome culpable Characters belong- 
ing to ſeveral particular Natives of that 
Country; whereas all the French Men arc 
not gay and airy ; all the Talians are not 
jealous and revengeful ; nor all the Eng- 
i over-run with the Spleen. 
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1 „ Tk. V orld is. full of Boba, but 
there are Multituces Which are fo 
Al Written they were never. worth any Man's 
Teadjr ng; and there! are thouſauds more 
which may be gobd inftheir Kin. yet are 
Worth nothing hen the Month or ear or 
7 n is pat for wich they ere writ- 
thers may be ba able in themſelves, 
: N LEE {pecial Purpoſe;onin ſome 
Science; but are mot fit to bepernſed by any 
8 thoſe who ate ere RF that particu- 
ar Science or Buſineſs. To what uſe is it 
for Divine or Phyſician or a Tradeſman, to 
Wo over the huge Volumes of e of 
Judged Cefes in the Law? or for a 
to learn Hebrew and read the Rabbins ! N It 
is, of vaſt Advantage for Improvement'of 
Know ledge and ſaving Time, for a young 
Man to have the moſt proper Books for 
his Reading recommended by a | Judictous 
Friend. | 
: HOOKS of Importance of any. Kind, 
and eſpecially compleat Treaties on any Sub- 
je, 1 atop be firſt read in a more general 
aud curſory Manner, to learn a little what 


the Treatile promiſes, and what you may 
expect 
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expect from the Writer's Manner and Skill. 
And for this End I would adviſe alu ays that 
the Preface be read, and a Survey taken of 
the Table of Contents, if there be one, be- 
fore this firſt Survey of the Book. By this 
means you will has only be better fitted to 
give the Book the firſt reading, but you 
will be much aſſiſted in your ſecond Peru- 
ſal of it, which ſhould be done with greater 
Attention and Deliberation, and you will 
learn with more Eaſe and Readineſs what the 
Author pretends to teach. In your Read- 
ing mark what is new or unknown to you 
before, and review thoſe Chapters, Pages or 
Paragraphs. Unleſs a Reader has an un- 
common - and- moſt retentive Memory, I 
may venture to aftirm, that there 1s ſcarce 
any Book or Chapter worth reading. once 
that is not worthy of a ſecond Peruſal. At 
leaſt take a careful review of all the Lines 
or Paragraphs which you marked, and make 


a Recollection of the Scctions which you 


thought truly valuable. 

THERE is another Reaſon alſo why 1 
would chuſe to take a ſuperficial and curſory 
Survey of a Book. before I fit down to read 
it, and dwell upon it with ſtudious Atten- 
tion, and that is, that there may be ſeve- 
ral Difficulties in it which we cannot ea- 
ſily underſtand and conquer at the fir: 


reading, for want of a fuller Comprehen- 


ſion of the Author's whole Scheme. And 
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therefore in ſuch Treatiſes we 1thould. not 
ſtay till we maſter every D:ficulty at the firſt. 
Peruſal; for perhaps many of theſe would 
appear to be ſolved when we have proceed 
ed farther in that Book, or would vaniſh 
of themſelves upon a ſecond Neading. 
2 WHAT we cannot reach and penetrate at 
firſt may be noted down as matter of after 
Conſideration and Enquiry, if the Pages 
that follow do not happen to ſtrike a com- 
pleat Light on thoſe which went before. 
III. Jf three or four Perſons agree to read 
the ſame Book, and each bring his own Re- 
marks upon it at ſome ſet Hours appointed 
for Converſation, and they communicate 
mutually their Sentiments on the Subject, 
and debate about it in a friendly Manner, 
this Practice will render the Reading any 
Author more abundantly beneficial to every 
one of them. 2 uod 
IV. Ir ſeveral Perſons engaged in the ſame 
Study take into their Hands diftin& Treatiſes 
on one Subject, and appoint a Seaſon of Com- 
munication once a Week, they may inform 
cach other in a brief Manner concerning 
the Senſe, Sentiments and Method of thoſe 
ſeveral Authors, and thereby promote each 
others Improvement, either by recommend- 
ing the Peruſal of the ſame Book to their 
Companions, or pethaps by ſatisfying their 
Enquiries concerning it by Converſation | 
without every ones peruſing it. 
V. REMEM- 
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V. ReugNMERER that your Buſtneſs in 
Reading or in Converſation, eſpecially on 
Subjects of natural, moral or divine Science, 
is not merely to know the Opinion of the 
Author or Speaker, for this is but the mere 
Knowledge of Hiſtory; but your chief Bu- 
ſineſs is to conſider whether their Opinions 
are right or no; and to improve your own 
ſolid Knowledge of that Subject by Medita- 
tion on the Themes of their Writing or 
Diſcourſe. Deal freely with every Author 


vou read, and yield up your Aſſent only to 


Evidence and juſt Reaſoning on the Subject. 
HERE I would be underſtood to ſpeak 
only of human Authors, and not of the ſa- 
cred- and inſpired Writings. In theſe our 
Buſineſs indeed is only to find out the Senſe, 
and underſtand the true Meaning of the 
Paragraph and Page, and our Aſſent then is 
bound, to follow when we are before ſa- 
tisfied that the Writing is Divine. Yet I 
might add alſo, that even this is juſt Rea- 
ſoning, and this is ſufficient Evidence to de- 

mand our Aſſent 
Bur in the Compoſures of Men, re- 
member you are a Man as well as they; and 
it is not their Reaſon but your own that 
is given to guide you when you arrive at 
Years of Diſcretion, of manly Age and 

Judgment. 

VI. LeT this therefore be your Prac- 
tice, eſpecially after you have gone through 
one 
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one Canrie of any Science in 22 
mical Studies; if a Writer on that Subject 
maintains the ſame Sentiments as you do, 
yet if he does not explain his Ideas or prove 
his Poſitions well, mark the Faults or De- 
fects, and endeavour to do it better, either 
in the Margin of your Book, or rather in 
ſome Papers of your own, or at leaſt let it 
be done in your private Meditations. As 
for inſtance: | TREE 
MW urs the Author is obſcure, enlighten 
him: Where he is imperfect, ſupply his 
Deficiencies: Where he is 7% brigf and 
conciſe; amplify a little, and ſet his Notions 
in a fairer View: Where he is redundant, 
mark thoſe Paragraphs to be retrenched : 
When he :r:;fies and grows impertinent, aban- 
don thoſe Paſſages or. Pages: Where he 
argues, obſerve whether his Reaſons be con- 
cluſive: If the Concluſion be true, and yet 
the Argument weak, endeavour to confirm it 
by better Proofs : Where;he derives or in- 
fers any Propoſitions darkly or doubtfully 
make the Juſtice of the Inferences appear, 
and add further Inferences or Corollanes, if 
ſuch occur to your Mind: Where you ſup- 
poſe he is zz a Miſtake, propoſe your Ob- 
jections and correct his Sentiments ; What 
he writes ſo well as to approve itſelf to your 
Judgment, both as juſt and uſeful, treaſure 
t up in your Memory, and count it a Part 
of your intellectual Gains. 

Nete, 


which I Have now given, may be practiſed 
with regard to Conver/ation, as well as Neud- 
ing, in order to render ĩt uſeful in the moſt 

extenſive and laſting Manner. 
VII. OTaztr Things alfo of the like 
Nature may be uſefully practiſed with re- 
gard to the Authors which you read, vig. 
If the Method of a Book be irregulur, re- 
duce it into Form by a ltitle Analyſis of 
our own, or by Hints in the Margin: If 
thoſe Things are heaped together which 
ſhould be ſeparated, you may wiſely dif. 
tinguiſh and divide them. If ſeveral Things 

relating to the ſame ſubject are ſcattered u 
and dumm ſeperately through the Treatiſe, 
you may, bring them all to one View by 
eferences ; or if the Matter of a Book be 
reatly valuable and deſerving, you may throw 
it into a better Method, reduce it to a more 
Logical Scheme, or abridge it into a leſſer 
Form; all theſe Practices will have a Ten- 
dency both to advance your Skill in Legicł 
and Method, to improve your Judgment in 
general, and to give you a fuller Survey of 
that Subject in particular. When you have 
finiſhed the Treatiſe with all your. Obſerva- 
tions upon it, recollect and determine wh: t 
real improvements you have made by ræad- 

ing that Author. 283 

VIII. Ir a Book has no Jide to it, cr 
good Table of Contents, it is very uſeful to 
F make 
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make one as you are reading it: Not with 
that Exactneſs as to include the Senſe of 
every Page and Paragraph, which ſhould be 
done if you deſigned to print it? but it is 
ſufficient in your Index to take Notice only 
of thoſe Parts of the Book which are new 
to you, or which you think well written, 
and well worthy, of your Remembrance or 
Review, - \ 
SHALL I be ſo free as to aſſure my 
younger Friends, from my own Experience, 
that theſe Methods of Reading will coſt 
ſome Pains in the firſt Years of your Study, 
and eſpecially in the firſt Authors which 
you peruſe in any Science, or on any par- 
ticular Subject: But the Profit will richly 
compenſate the Pains. And in the follow- 
ing Years of Liſe, after you have read a few 
valuable Books on any ſpecial Subject in this 
Manner, it will be very eaſy to read others 
of the ſame Kind, becauſe you will not uſu- 
ally find very much new Matter in them 
which you have not ali eady examin d. 
VIII. Is the Writer be remarkable for 
any. pecul:ar Excellencies or Defetts in his 
Style or Manner of Writing, make juſt Ob- 
ſervations upon this alſo ; and whatever 
Ornaments you find there, or whatſoever 
Blemiſhes occur in the Language or Manner 
of the Writer, you may make juſt Remarks 
upon them. And remember that one Book 
read over in this Manner, with all this labo- 
| rious 
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rious Meditation, will tend more to enrich. your - 
Underſtanding, than the ſkimming over the 
Surface of twenty Authors. 7 

IX. By 2 Books in the Manner 
1 have deſcribed, you will make all your 
Reading ſubſervient not only to the Eu- 
largement of your Treaſures of Knowledge, 
but alſo to the Improvement of your Reaſon- 
ing Powers. 

THERE are many who read with Con- 
ſtancy and Diligence, and yet make no Ad- 
vances in true Knowledge by it. They are 
delighted with the Notions which they read 
or hear, as they would be with Stories that 
are told, but they do riot weigh them in 
their Minds as in a juſt Balance, in order 
to determine their Truth or Falſhood; 
they make no Obſervations upon them, or 
Inferences trom them. Perhaps their Eye 
ſlides over the Pages, or the Words ſlide 
over their Ears, and vaniſh like a Rhapſody 
of Evening Tales, or the Shadows of a 
Cloud flying over a Green Field in a Sum- 
mer's Day. 

Or if they review them ſufficiently. to 
fix them in their Remembrance, it is merely 
with a Deſign to tell the Tale over again, 
and ſhew what Men of Learning they are. 
Thus they dream out their Days in a Courſe 
of Reading without real Advantage, As a 
Man may be eating all Day, and for want 
of Digeſtion is never nouriſhed; ſo theſe e- 

„ le, 
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leſs Readers may cram themſelves in vain 
with intellectual Food, and without real 
Improvement of their Minds, for want of 
digeſting it by proper Reflections. 

X. Bs diligent therefore in obſerving 
theſe Directions. Enter into the Senſe and 
Argument of the Authors you read, exa- 
mme all their Proofs, and then judge of the 
Truth or Falſhood of their Opinions ; and 
thereby you ſhall not only gain a rich In- 
creaſe of your Underſtandings, by thoſe 
Truths which the Author teaches, when 
you fee them well ſupported, but you ſhall 
acquire alſo by degrees an Habit of judg- 
ing juſtly, and of reaſoning well, in imita- 
tion of the good Writer whoſe Works you 
| peruſe, | 

Tuts is laborious indeed, and the Mind 
is backward to undergo the Fatigue of 
weighing every Argument and tracing 9 
Thing to its Original. It is much leſs 
Labour to take all Things upon Truſt: 
Believing is much eaſier than arguing, But 
when Studentio had once perſuaded his Mind 
to tie itſelf down to this Method which I 
have preſcribed, he ſenſibly gained an ad- 
mirable Facility to read, and judge of what 
he read, by his daily Practice of it, and the 
Man made large Advances in the Purſuit 
of Truth; while Plumbinrs and Plumes 
made leſs Progreſs in Knowledge, though 


they had read over more rolios. Plumes 
ſkimmed 
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ſkimmed over the Pages like a Swallow over 
the flowery Meads in May. Plumbinus read 
every Line and Syllable, but did not give 
himſelf the Trouble of thinking and judg- 
ing about them. They both could boaſt in 
Company of their great reading, for they 
knew more Titles and Pages than Studentzo, 
but were far leſs acquainted with Science; 
I codes thoſe whoſe reading is de- 
ſigned only to fit them for much Talk, and 
little Knowledge, may content themſelves to 
run over their Authors in ſuch a ſudden and 
trifling Way; they may devour Libraries 
in this Manner, yet be poor Reaſoners at 
laſt, and have no ſolid Wiſdom or true 
Learning. The Traveller who walks on 
fair and ſoftly in a Courſe that points right; 
and examines every Turning before he ven- 
tures upon it, will come ſooner and ſafer 
to his Journey's End, than he who runs 
through every Lane he meets, though he 
gallop full ſpeed all the Day. The Man of 
nuch Reading and a large Retentive Memory, 
but without e r- may become, in the 
Senſe of the World, a knowing Man; and if 
he converſes much with the Ancients, he 
may attain the Fame of Learning too: But 
he ſpends his Days afar off from Wiſdom 
and true Judgment, and poſſeſſes very little 
or the ſubſtantial Riches of the Mind. 
XI. NEVER apply ycunſelves to read any 
buman Author with a Determination before- 
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hand either for er ogainſt him, or with a 
 feitled Reſolution to believe or diſbelieve, to 
confirm or to oppoſe whatſoever he ſaith ; but 
always read with a Deſign to lay your Mind 
open to Truth, and to embrace it where- 
ſoever you find it, as well as to reject eve 
Falſhood, though it appear under dee 
fair a Diſguiſe. How unhappy are thoſe 
Men who ſeldom take an Author into their 
Hands, but they have determined before 
they begin, whether they will like or diſlike 
him! They have got ſome Notion of his 
Name, his Character, his Party, or his Prin- 
_.ciples, by general Converſation, or perhaps 
by ſome ſlight View of a few Pages; 'and 
having all their own Opinions adjuſted be- 
forehand, they read all that he writes with 
a Prepoſſeſſion either ſor or againſt him. 
Unhappy thoſe who hunt and purvey for a 
Party, and ſcrape together out of every 
Author, all thoſe things, and thoſe only 
which favour their own Tenets, while they 
deſpite and neglect all the reſt ! 
XII. Ver take this Caution. I would 
not be underſtood here, as though I per- 
ſuaded a Perſon to live without any ſettled 
Principles at all, by which to judge of Men 
and Books and Things : Or, that I would 
keep a Man always doubting 'about his 
Foundations. The chief Things that I de- 
ſign in this Advice, are theſe three. 


I. Tur 
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1. THAT after our moſt neceſſary and 
important Principles of Science, Prudence 
and Religion, are ſettled upon good Grounds, 
with regard to our preſent Conduct and our 
future Hopes, we ſhould read with a juſt 
Freedom of Thought, all thoſe Books which 
treat of ſuch Subjects as may admit of 
Doubt and reaſonable Diſpute. Nor ſhould 
any of our Opinions be ſo reſolved upon, 
eſpecially in younger Years, as never to ia 
or to bear an Oppoſition to them. by 

2. Wool N we peruſe thoſe Authors who 
defend our own ſettled Sentiments, we 
ſhould not take all their Arguings for juſt 
and ſolid; but we ſhould make a wiſe Diſ- 
tinction betwixt the Corn and the Chaff, 
between ſolid Reaſoning, and the mere ſu- 

erficial Colours of it ; nor ſhould we rea- 
dily ſwallow down all their leſſer Opinions 
becauſe we agree with them in the greater. 

3. Twar when we read thoſe Authors 
which oppoſe our moſt certain and eſtabhſh- 
ed Principles, we ſhould be ready to receive 
any Informations from them in other Points, 
and not abandon at once every Thing they 
ſay, though we are well fixed in Oppoſition 
to their main Point of arguing. 
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Sei ⁊c np Truth where d er tis found, 
Among your Friends amongſt your Foes, 
On Chriſtian or en Heathen Ground; 

J he Flomer's divine where e er it grows 0 


Nᷣgledt the Prickles, and aſſume the Roſe. 


XIII. War I have ſaid hitherto on 
this Subject, relating to Boobs and Reading, 
mult be chiefly underſtood of that Sort of 
Books, and thoſe Hours of our Reading 
and Study, whereby we deſign to improve 
the intellectual Powers of the Mind with 
natural, moral, or divine Knowledge. As 
for thoſe Treatiſes which are written to di- 
rect or to inforce and perſuade our Practice, 
there is one Thing further neceſfary ; and 
that is, that when our Conſciences are con- 
vinced that theſe Rules of Prudence or Duty 
belong to us, and require our Conformity ta 
them, we ſhould then call ourſelves to ac- 
count, and enquire ſeriouſly whether we 
have put them in practice or no ; we ſhould 
dwell upon the Arguments, and impreſs the 
Motives and Methods of Perſuaſion upon 
our own Hearts, till we feel the-Force and 
Power of them inclining us to the Practice 
of the Things which arethere recommended. 

Ir Folly or Vice be repreſented in its 
open Colours, or its ſecret Diſguiſes, let us 
ſearch our Heart:, and review our Lives, and 
enquire how far we are criminal; nor 


ſhould 
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ſhould we ever think we have done with 
the Treatiſe till we feel ourſelves in Sorrow 
for our paſt Miſ- conduct, and aſpiring af- 
ter a Victory over thoſe Vices, or till we 
find a Cure of thoſe Follies begun to be 
wrought upon our Souls. : 

Ix all our Studies and Purſuits of Know- 
ledge, let us remember that Virtue and Vice, 
Sin and Holineſs, and the Conformation of 
our Hearts and Lives to the Duties of true 
Religion and Morality, are Things of far 


ſures of mere ſpeculative Knowledge; and 
that becauſe they have a more immediate 


Felicity or eternal Sorrow. | 

XIV. Turk is yet another Sort of 
Books, of which it is proper J ſhould ſay 
ſomething while I am treating on this Sub- 


Books of Diverſion or Amuſement ; among 
which we may reckon alſo little common 
Pampblets, News-Papers, or ſuch like: For 
many of theſe I confeſs once reading may 
be ſufficient, where there is a tglerable good 
Memory. 

Or when ſeveral Perſons are in Com- 
pany, and one reads to the reſt ſuch Sort 
of Writings, once hearing may be ſuffi- 
cient ; provided that every one be ſo atten- 
five, and fo free as to make their occaſional 
Remarks 


more Conſequence than all the Furniture 
of our Underſtandings, and the richeſt Trea- 


and effectual influence upon our eternal 


ject ; and theſe are Hiſtory, Poeſy, Travels, 
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Remarks on ſuch Lines or Sentences, ſuch 
Periods or Paragraphs, as in their Opinion 
deſerve it. Now all thoſe Paragraphs or 
Sentiments deſerve a Remark, which are 
new and uncommon, are noble and excel- 
lent for the Matter of them, are ſtrong and 
convincing for the Argument contained in 
them, are beautiful and elegant for the 
Language or the Manner, or any Way wor- 
thy of a ſecond Rehearſal ; and at the Re- 
- queſt of any of the Company let thoſe Pa- 
ragraphs be read over again. 

Sucn Parts alſo of theſe Writings as 
may happen to be remarkably ſtupid or filly, 
_ falſe or miſtaken, ſhould become Subjects 
of an occaſional Criticiſm, made by ſome 
of the Company ; and this may give occa- 
ſion to the Repetition of them for Confir- 
mation of the Cenſure, for Amuſement or 
Diverſion. 

STILL let it be remembered, that where 
the hiſtorical Narration is of confiderable 
Moment, where the Poeſy, Oratory, &c. 
ſhine with ſome Degrees of Perfection and 
Glory, a fingle Reading is neither ſufficient 
_ to ſatisfy a Mind that has a true Taſte of 
this Sort of Writings ; nor can we make 
the fulleſt and beſt Improvement of them 
without. proper Reviews, and that in our 
Retirement as well as in Company. Who 
is there that has any Gouſt for polite Wri- 
tings that would be ſufficiently ſatisfied with 

hearing 
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hearing the beautiful Pages of Steele or Ad. 
diſon, the admirable Deſcriptions of Virgil 
or Milton, or ſome of the fineſt Poems of 
Pope, Young, or Dryden once read over to 
them, and then lay them by for ever? 

XV. Au xs theſe Writings of the latter 
Kind we may juſtly reckon thort mz/cellane- 
ous Eſſays on all Manner of Subjects: ſuch 
as the Occefional Papers, the Tatlers, the 
Spectators and ſome other Books that have 
been compiled out of the Weekly or daily 
Products of the Preſs, wherein are con- 
tained a great Number of bright Thoughts, 
ingeatous Remarks, and admirable Obſer- 
vations, which have had a conſiderable Share 
in furniſhing the preſent Age with Know- 
ledge and Politeneſs. 

I with every Paper among theſe Writings 
could have been recommended both as in- 
nocent and uſeful. I wiſh every unſeemly 
Idea and wanton Expreſſion had been ba- 
niſhed from amongſt them, and every trit- 
ling Page had been excluded from the Com- 
pany of the reſt when they had been bound 
up in Volumes. But it 1s not to be expected, 
in ſo imperfect a State, that every Page or 
Piece of ſuch mixed public Papers ſhould 
be entirely blameleſs and laudable. Yet 
in the main it muſt be confeſſed, there is 
ſo much Virtue, Prudence, Ingenuity and 
Goodneſs in them, eſpecially in eight Vo- 
lumes of Specfators, there is ſuch a Reve- 

Fence 
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Reverence of Things facred, ſo many valu- 
able Remarks for our Conduct in Life, that 
they are not improper to lie in Parlours, or 
Summer-houſes, or Places of uſual Reſi- 
dence, to entertain our Thoughts in any 
Moments of Leiſure, or vacant Hours that 
occur. There is ſuch a Difcovery of the 
Follies, Iniquities and faſhionable Vices of 
Mankind contained in them, that we may 
learn much oſ the Humours and Madneſſes 
of the Age, and the public World in our 
own ſolitary retirement, without the Dan- 
ger of frequenting vicious Company, or re- 
ceiving the mortal Infection. $55 
XVI. AmoxG other Books which are 
proper and requiſite, in order to improve 
our Knowledge in general, or our Acquain- 
taince with any particular Science, it is ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould be furniſhed with Vo- 
cabularies and Dictionaries of ſeveral Sorts, 
viz. Of common Words, Idioms and Phraſes, 
in order to explain their Senſe : Of Techni- 
cal Words or the Terms of Art, to ſhew their 
Uſe in Arts and Sciences; of Names of Men, 
Countries, Towns, Rivers, &c. which are 
called hiſtorical and geographical Dictiona- 
ries, &c. Theſe are to be conſulted and 
uſed upon every Occaſion ; and never let 
an unknown Word paſs in your Reading, 
without ſeeking for its Senſe and Meaning 
in ſome of theſe Writers. | 
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Ir ſuch Books are not at Hand, you muſt 
ſupply the Want of them, as well as you 
can, by conſulting ſuch as can inform you: 
And it is uſeful to note down the Matters 
of Doubt and Enquiry in ſome Pocket- 
Book, and take the firſt Opportunity to get 
them reſolved either by Perfons or Books 
when we meet with them. 3 

XVII. Bx not ſatisfied with a mere Know- 
ledge of the beſt Authors that treat of any 
Subject, inſtead of acquarnting yourſelves tho- 
roughly with the Subject itſelf. There is many 
a young Student that 1s fond of enlarging 
his Knowledge of Books, and he contents him- 
ſelf with the Notice he has of their Title- 
Page, which 1s the Attainment of a Book- 


ſeller rather than a Scholar. Such Perſons 


are under a great Temptation to practiſe 
theſe two Follies. (1.) To heap up a great 
Number of Books at greater Expence than 
molt of them can bear, and to furniſh their 
Libraries infinitely better than their Un- 
derſtandings. And (2.) when they have got 
ſuch rich Treaſures of Knowledge upon their 
Shelves, they 7magine themſelves Men of 
Learning, and take a Pride in talking of 
the Names of famous Authors, and the 
Subjects of which they treat, without any 
real Improvement of their own Minds in 
true cience or Wiſdom; At beſt their 


Learning reaches no farther than the Ja- 
dexes and Tables of Contents, while they 
know 
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know how to judge or reeſon concerning the 
Matters contained in thoſe Authors. 5 

Ap indeed how many Volumes of 
Learning ſoever a Man poſſeſſes, he is ſtill 
deplorably poor in his Underſtanding, till 
he has made theſe ſeveral Parts of Learn- 
ing his own Property, by reading and rea- 
ſoning, by judging for himſelf and remem- 
baute what he has read. * 
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| CHAP. V. 
JUDGMENT or BOOKS. 


JF we would form a Judgment of a 
Book which we apes not ſeen before, 
the firſt Thing that offers is the Title- Page, 
and we may ſometimes gueſs a little at the 
Import and Deſign of a Book thereby: 
Though it muſt be confeſt that Titles are 
often deceitful, and promiſe more than the 
Book performs. The Author's Nome, if it 
be known in the World, may help us to 
conjecture at the Performance a little more, 
and lead us to gueſs in what Manner it is 
done. A Peruſal of the Preface or Intro- 
duction (which I before recommended) may 
further aſſiſt our Judgment; and if there be 
an Index of the Contents, it will give us ſtill 
ſome advancing Light. 
4F 
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CAP. V. 


Ir we have not Leiſure or Inclination to 
read over the Book itſelf regularly, then by 


the Titles of Chapters we may be directed to 
peruſe leveral particular Chapters or Sec- 


tions, and obſerve whether there be any 
thing valuable or — in them. We 
ſhall find hereby whether the Author ex- 


plains his Ideas clearly, whether he reaſons 
{trongly, whether he methodizes well, whe⸗ 


ther his 'I houghts and Senſe be manly and 


his Manner polite ; or on the other hand, 


whether he be obſcure, weak, krifling and 
confuſed : Or, finally, whether the Matter 
may not be ſolid and ſubſtantial, though the 
Manner or Style be rude and diſagreeable. 
II. By having run through ſeveral Chap- 


ters and Sections in this Manner, we may 


generally judge whether the Treatiſe be 
worth a compleat Peruſal or no. But if by 


ſuch an occaſional Survey of ſome Chapters, 


our Expectation be utterly diſcouraged, we' 


may well lay aſide that Book; for there is 
great Probability he can be but an indifferent 


Writer on that Subject, if he affordsbut one 


Prize ta diverſe Blanks, and it may be ſome 
down-right Blots too. The Piece can hard- 
ly be valuable if in ſeven or eight Chapters 
which we peruſe, there be but little Truth, 
Evidence, Force of Reaſoning, Beauty, and 
Inzenmty, Thought, &c. mingled with 
much Error, Ignorance, Impertinence, Dul- 
ncls, mean and common Thoughts, Inac- 


curacy, 
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curacy, Sophiſtry, Railing; Ge. Life is too 
ſhort,, and Time is too precious, to read 
every new Book quite over in order to find 
that it is not worth the reading. 
III. THERE are ame general MiPpakes 
which Perſons are frequently guilty of in 
paſſing a. Judgment on the Books which 


they read. AE Ng 

2 ONE is this; when a Treatiſe is written 
but tolerably well, we are ready to paſs a 
favourable Judgment of it, and ſometimes to 
exalt its Character far beyond its Merit, if it 
agree with our own Principles, and ſupport the 
Opinions of our Party. On the other Hand, 
if the Author be of differentSentiments, and 
eſpouſe contrary Principles, we can find nei- 
ther Wit nor Reaſon, good Senſe nor good 
Language in it. Whereas, alas, if our Opi- 
nions of Things were certain and infallible 
Truth, yet a filly Author may draw his Pen 
in the Defence of them, and he may at- 
tack even groſs Errors with feeble and ridi- 
culous Arguments. Truth in this World is 
not always attended and ſupported by the 
wiſeſt and ſafeſt Methods; and Error. 
though it can never be maintained by juſt 
Reaſoning, yet may be artfully covered and 
defended : An ingenious Writer may put ex- 
cellent Colours upon his own Miſtakes, 
Some Socinians, who deny the Atonement of 
Chriſt, have written well, and with much 


Appearance of Argument for their own un- 
| ſcriptural 
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tural Sentiments, and ſome Writers for the 
Trinity and Sati faction of Chriſt have ex- 
poſed themſelves and the ſacred Doctrine by 
their feeble and fooliſh Manner of handling 
it. Books. are never to be judged of merely 
by their Subject, or the 3 they repre- 
ſent, but by the juſtneſs of their Senti- 
ments, the Beauty of their Manner, the 
Force of their Expreſſion, or the Strength 
of Reaſon and the Weight of juſt and pro- 
per Argument which appears in them 
Bur this Folly and Weakneſs of trifling 
inſtead of arguing does not happen to fall 
only to the Share of Chriſtian Writers: There 
are ſome who have taken the Pen in Hand 
to ſupport the Deiſtical or Antichriſtian 
Scheme of our Days, who make big Pre- 
tences to Reaſon upon all Occaſions, but 
ſeem to have left it quite behind them when 
they are jeſting with the Bible, and grin- 
ning at the Books which we call ſacred. 
Some of theſe Performances would ſcarce 
have been thought tolerable, if they had not 
allaulted the (Hriſtian Faith, though they 
are now grown up to a Flace amongſt 
the admired Pens. I much queſtion whe» 
ther ſeveral of the Rhap/ed!ecs called the Cha- 
raderijiics would ever have ſurvived the 
firſt Edition, if they had not diſcovered fo 
ſtrong a Tincture of Iuſdelity, and now and 
then caſt out a profane Sneer at cur Holy 
Religion. I have fometinfes indeed been 
8 ready 
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ready to wonder how ea Book in the main 
ſo looſely written ſhould ever obtain ſo 
many Readers amongſt Men of Senſe. Sure- 
— — muſt be conſcious in the Peruſal 
that fſometimes a Patrician may write as 
idly as a Man of Plebeian Rank, and trifle 
as much as an old School-Man, though it is 
in another Form. I am forced to ſay there 
are few Books which ever I read, which 
made any Pretence to a great Genius, from 
which I derived ſo little valuable Knowledge 
as from theſe Freatiſes. There is indeed 
amongſt them a lively Pertneſs, a Parade of 
Literature, and much of what ſome Folks 
now a Days call Pe/zeneſs ; but it is hard 
that we ſhould be bound to admire all the 
*Revenies of this Author under the Penalty 
of being unfaſhionable. Ng. 
IV. 4NOTHER Mijiake which ſome 
Perſons fall into is this When they read 
a Treatiſe on a Subject with which they 
bave but little Acguaintance, they find almoſt 
every Thing new and ſtrange to them, 
their Underſtandings are greatly entertained 
and improved by the Occurrence of many 
Things which were unknown to them be- 
fore, they admired the Treatiſe, and com- 
mend the Author at once; whereas if they 
had but attained @ good degree of Skill in 
that Science, perhaps they would find that 
the Author had written very poorly, that 
neither his Senſe nor his Method was juſt 
j and 


* 
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and proper, and that he had nothing in him 
but what was very common or trivial in his 
Diſcourſes on that Subject 

HENCE it comes to paſs that Corio and 
Faber who were both bred up to Labour, 
and unacquainted with the Sciences, ſhall 
admire one of the weekly Papers, or a little 
Pamphlet that talks pertly on {ome critical 
or learned Theme, becauie the Matter is all 
ſtrange and new to them, and they] Join to 
extol the Writer to the Skies; and for the 
ſame Reaſon a young Academic ſhall dwell 
upon a Journal or an Osſervator that treats 
of Trade and Politics in a dictatoral Style, 
and {hall be laviſh in the Praiſe of the Au- 
thor ; While at the ſame time Perſons well 
{killed in thoſe different Subjects, hear the 
impertinent Tattle with a juſt Contempt; 
for they know how weak and awkward 
many of thoſe little diminitive Diſcourſes 
are; and that thoſe very Papers of Science, 
Politics or Trade, which were ſo much ad- 
mired by the Ignorant, are perhaps, but 
very mean performances; though it muſt 
be alſo confeſſed there are ſome excellent 
Eilays in thoſe Papers, and that upon 
Science as well as Trade. 

V. Bor there is a Danger of Miſtake in 
our Judgment of Backs on the other Hand 
allo : For when we have made ourſelves 
Maſters of any particular T heme 64 Knows- 
ſedge, and ſurveyed it Jong on all Sides, there 
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5 erhaps ſcarce any Writer on that subject 
who much entertains and pleaſes us after- 
ward s, becauſe we find little or nothing 
new in him; and yet in a true Judgment 
mn his Sentiments are moſt proper and 
juft; his Explications clear, and his Reafon- 
ings ſtrong, and all the Parts of the Diſcourſe 
are well connected and ſet in a happy Light; 
but we knew moſt of thoſe Things before, 
and thetefore they ſtrike us not, and we are 
in Danger of diſcommending them. 
Tus the Learned and the Unlearned 
have tlieir ſeveral diſtinct Dangers and Pre- 
judices ready to attend them in their Judg- 
ment of the Writings of Men. Theſe which 
J have mentioned are a Specimen of them, 
and indeed but a mere Specimen ; for the 
'Prejudices that warp our Judgment aſide 
from Truth are almoſt infinite and endleſs. 
Vi: ver I cannot forbear to point out 
two or three more of theſe Follies, that I 
may attempt ſomething toward the Correc- 
tion of them, or at leaſt to guard others 
againſt them. 
Turzr are ſome Perſons of a forward 
and lively Temper, and who are fond to in- 
termeddle with all Appearances of Know- 
ledge, will give ek on a Book 
as toon as the Title of it s mentioned, for 
they would not willingly ſeem ignorant of 
any Thing that others know. And eſpeci- 
oth if they happen to have any ſuperior 
Character 
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Character or Paſſions of this World, they 
fancy they have a Right to talk freely upon 
every Thing that ſtirs or appears, though 
they have no other Pretence to this freedom. 
Divito is worth forty thouſand Pounds; Po- 
litulus is a fine young Gentleman, who 
ſparkles in all the ſhining Things of Dreſs 
and Equipage; Aulinus 18 a ſmall Attendant 
ona Miniſter of State, and is at Court almoſt 
every Day. Theſe three happened to meet 
in a Viſit, where an excellent Book of warm 
and refined Devotions lay in the Window. 
What dull Stuff is here? ſaid Divito, I never 
read ſo much Nonſenſe in one Page in my. Life, 
nor would 1 give a Shilling for a thouſand juch 
Treatiſes. Aulinus, though a Courtier and 
not uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet would not 
allow there was a Line of good Senſe in the 
Book, and pronounced him a Madman that 
wrote it in his ſecret Retirement, and 
declared him a Fool that publiſhed it after 
his Death. Politulus had more Manners 
than to differ from Men of ſuch a Rank and 
Character, and therefore he ſneered at the 
devout Expreſſions as he heard them read, 
and made the divine Treatiſe a Matter of 
Scorn and Ridicule; and yet it was well 
known that neither this fineGentleman, nor 
the Courtier, nor the Man of Wealth, had 
a Grain of Devotion in them beyond their 
Horſes that waited at the Door with their 
gilded Chariots, But this is the. Way of the 
N fo World : 
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World: Blind Men will talk of the Beauty 


of Colours, and of the Harmony or Diſpro- 


portion of Figures in Painting; the Deaf 
will prate of Diſcords in Muſic; and thoſe 

who have nothing to do with Religion, will 
arraign the beſt Treatiſe on divine Subjects, 
though they do not underſtand the very 
Language of the Scripture, nor the common 
Terms or Phraſes uſed in Chriſtianity. 
VII. I might here name another Sort of 

Judges, who will ſet themſelves up to de- 
cide in favour of an Author, or will pro- 
nounce him a mere Blunderer, according to 
the Company they have kept, and the Judg- 


ment they have heard paſt upon a Book by 
others of their own Stamp or Size, though 
they have no Knowledge or Taſte of the 


Subject themſelves. Theſe with a fluent 


and voluble Tongue become mere Eccho's 


of the Praiſes or Cenſures of other Men. 
Sonillus happened to be in the Room where 
the three Gentlemen juſt mentioned gave 
out their Thoughts ſo freely upon an ad- 
mirable Book of Devotion: And two Days 


afterwards he met with ſome Friends of his 


where this Book was the Subject of Conver- 


— 


ſation and Praiſe. Sonillus wondered at their 
Dulneſs, and repeated the Jeſts which he 
had heard caſt upon the Weakneſs of the 
Author. His Knowledge of the Book and 

his Deciſion upon it was all from Hearſay, 
for he had never ſeen it: And if he had 


read 
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read it through, he had no manner of right 
to judge about the Things of Religion, 
having no more Knowledge, nor 2. of 
any Thing of inward Piety, than a Hedge- 
hog or a Bear has of Politeneſs. 

Wurd Thad wrote down theſe Remarks, 
Probas, who knew all theſe four Gentle- 
men, wiſhed they might have Opportu- 
nity to read their own Character as it is 
repreſented here. Alas! Prabus, I fear it 
would do them very little good, though it 
may guard others againſt their Folly: For 
there is never a one pf themwould find their 
own Name in theſe Characters if they 
read them, though\all their Acquaintance 
would acknowledge the Features immedi- 
ately, and ſee the Perſons almoſt alive in the 
Picture. 

VIII. Turn is yet another miſchievous 
Principle which prevails among ſome Per- 
ſons in paſſing a Judgment on the Writings 
of others, and that is, when from the ſecret 
Stimulations of V anity, Pride or Envy." they 
defpiſe a valuable Book, and — Con- 
tempt upon it by wholeſale : And if you 
aſk them the Reaſon of their ſevere Cen- 
ſure, they will tell you perhaps, they have 
found a Miſtake or two in it, or there are 
a few Sentiments or Expreſſions not ſuited 
to their Tooth and Humour. Bavius cries 
down an admirable Treatiſe of Philoſophy, . 
and ſays there is Arhe:/m in it, becauſe there 
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art a fei sentences that ſeem to ſup of 
Butt to be mere Muchines. Under the ſam 
Influence, Momus will not allow Paradiſe 
Loft to be a good Poem, becauſe he had 
read ſome flat and heavy Lines in it, and he 
thought 1/97 had too much Honour done 
hm! It is a paultry Humour that inclines 
a Man to rl at any human Performance 
becauſe it is not abſolutely perfect. Horace 
would give us a better Example. 
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Sunt delicta quibus nos ignoviſſe veli mus, 

Nam negque chorda ſonum reddit quam vult 

manus & mens, 

Nec. ſemper feriet quoacunque minabitur arcus: 

AHltgue ubi plura nitent in anne non ego 
plc is 

Offender maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut bumana parum cavit natura. 


Hor. de Art. Poet, 
Thus enghfhed. 


Be not too rigidly cenſertous : 
A String may jar in the beſt Maſter's Hand, 
And the moft ſkilful Archer miſs his Aim: 5 
So iu a Poem elegantly writ 
| Freill not quarrel ith a ſmall Miſtake, 
SUCH @ as cur Nature's 52 lty may excuſe. 
| Roſcommon. 


Tuis noble Tranſlator of ee ham 
J here cite, has a very honourable Opinion 


of 
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of Homer in the main, yet he allows him to 
be juſtly cenſured for ſome groſſer Spats aud 
Blemiſhes in him. 1 


F or who withaut Averhon ever lot | 

On holy Garbage, tho by Homer cc d, 

Whoſe railing Heroes, and whoje wounded 
Gods, WE 

Make ſome ſuſpect he ſnores as well as nods. 


Sucu wiſe and juſt Diſtintions ought 
to be made when we paſs a Judgment on 
mortal Things, but Envy condemns by 
wholeſale. Envy is a curſed Plant; fome 
Fibres of it are rooted almoſt in every 
Man's Nature, and it works 1a a fly and 
imperceptible Manner, and that even in 
ſome Perſons who in the main are Men of 
Wiſdom and Piety. They know not how 
to bear the Praiſes that are given to an 10- 
genious Author, eſpecially if he be living 
and of their Profilen, and therefore they 
will, if poſſible, find ſome Blemiſh in his 
Writings, that they may nibble and bark at 
it. They will endeavour to diminith the 
Honour of the beſt Treatiſe that has been 
written on any Subject, and to render it 
uſeleſs by their Cenſures, rather than ſuffer 
their Envy to lie aſleep, and the little Miſ- 
takes of that Author to paſs unexpoſed. Per- 
haps they will commend the Work in gene- 
ral with a pretended Air of Candour, but 
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paſs ſo many ly and invidious Remarks up- 
on it afterward as ſhall effeftually deſtroy 
all their cold and formal Praiſes s. 

IX. Wat a Perſon feels any Thing of 
this invidious Humour working in him, he 
may by the following Conſiderations at- 
tempt the Correction of it. Let him think 
with himſelf how many are the Beauties of 
ſuch an Author whom he cenſures, in 
Compariſon of his Blemiſbes, and remember 
that it is a much more honourable and 
natured Thing to find out peculiar Benutieh 
than Faults : True and wndifguiſed Candour 
is a much more amiable and divine Talent 
than Accuſation. Let him reflect again, 
what an eaſy Matter it is to id a Miſtake in 
all human Authors, who are — falli- 
ble and imperfect. 

I cox Ess where an Author ſets up him- 
ſelf to ridicule Divine Writers and Things 
ſacred, and yet aſſumes an Air of Sovereign- 
ty and Victatorſhip, to exalt and almoſt 
deify all the Pagan Ancients, and caſt 25 
Scorn upon all the Moderns, eſpecially if 
they do but favour of Miracles and the 

Goſpel, 


* grant when Wiſdom itſelf cenfures a weak and fooliſh 
Performance, it will paſs its ſevere Sentence, and yet with an 
Air of Candovr, if the Author has any Thing valuable in 
bim: But Evy will oftentimes imitate the ſame favourable 
Airs, in order to make its falſe Cavals appear more juſt and 
credible, when it has a mind to ſnarl at ſome of the brighteſt 
Performances of a human Writer. 
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Goſpel, it is fit the Admirers of this Au- 
thor ſhould know that Nature and theſe An- 
cients are not the ſame, though ſome Wri- 
ters always unite them. Reaſon and Na- 
ture never made theſe ancient Heathens. their 
Standard, either of Art or Genius; of Writ- 
ing or Heroiſm. Sir Richard Steele in his 
little Eſſay, called The Chriſtian Hero, has 
ſhewn our Saviour and St. Paul in a more 
glorious and tranſcendent Light, than a 
Virgil or a Homer could do for their Achil- 
les, Ulyſſes, or Æneas; and I am perſuaded if 
Moſes and David had not been inſpired 
Writers, theſe very Men would have ranked 
them at leaſt with a Herodotus and Horace, 
if not given them the ſuperior Place. 
Bur where an Author has many heauties 
conſiſtent with Virtue, Piety, and Truth, 
let not little Critics exalt themſelves, and 
ſhower down their ill- nature upon him, 
without Bounds or Meaſure; but rather 
ſtretch their own Powers of Soul till th 
write a Treatiſe ſuperior to that which they 
condemn, This 1s the nobleſt and ſureſt 
Manger of ſuppreſſing what they cenſure. 
A 11TTLE Wit, or alittle Learning, with 
a good Degree of Vanity and ill Nature, 
will teach a Man to pour out whole Pages 
of Remark and Reproach upon one real or 
fancied Miſtake of a great and good Author: 
And this may be dreſſed up by the ſame 
Talents, and made entertaining enough 


o 
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to the World, who loves Reproach and 
Scandal: But if the Remarker would but 
once make this Attempt, and try to out- 
ſhing the Author by writing a better bouk on the 
ame Subject, he would ſoon be convinced of 
his own Inſufficiency, and perhaps - might 
learn to judge more juſtly. and favourably of 
the Performance of other Men. A Cobler, 
or. a Shoemaker may find ſome. little Fault 
with the Latchet of a Shoe that an Apelles 
had painted, and perhaps with Juſtice too; 
When. the whole Figure and Pourtraiture 
is ſuch as none but Apelles could paint. 
Every poor low Genius may cavil at what 
the Keel and the nobleſt hath performed; 
but it is a Sign of Envy and Malice added to 
the Littlenſi and Poverty of Genius, when 
ſuch, a Car il becomes a ſufficient Reaſon to 
pronounce at once againſt a bright Author 
and a whole valuable Treatiſe,  _ 

X. Axorugk, and that a very frequent 
Fault in paſſing a Judgment upon Books, 18 
this, that Perſons ſpread the ſame Praiſes or 
the ſame Reproaches over a whole Treatiſe, 
and all the Chapters in it, which are due 
only to ſome of. them. They judge as it 
were by wholeſale, without making a due 
Diſtinction between the ſeveral Parts or 
Sections of the Performance; and this 18 
ready to lead thoſe who hear them talk, in- 
to a dangerous Miſtake. Florus 1s a great 
190 juſt Admirer of the late Archbiſhop of 
Cambray 
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Cambray, and mightily commends every 
Thing he has written; and will allow no 
Blemiſh in him : Whereas the Writings of 
that Excellent Man are not at all of a Piece, 
nor are thoſe very Books of his, which have 
a good Number of beautiful and valuable 
Sentiments in them, 'to be recommended 
throughout, or all at once without Diſtine- 
tion. There 1s his Demonſtration of the 7 2 
tence and Attributes of God which has juſt- 
ly gained an univerſal Eſteem, for bringing 
down ſome new and noble Thoughts of the 
Wiſdom of the Creation to the Underſtand- 
ing of the Unlearned, and they are ſuch as 
well deſerve the Peruſal of the Men of 
Science, perhaps as far as the 50th Section; 
but there are many of the following Sections 
which are very weakly written, and ſome 
of them built upon an enthuſiaſtical and 
miſtaken Scheme, a kin to the peculiar O- 
pinions of Father Malebranche; ſuch as Sect. 
51, 53. That we know the Finite only by the 
Ideas of the Infinite. Sect. 55, 60: That 
the ſuperior Reaſon in Man is Ged himſelf 
acting in him. Sect. 61, 62. That the Idea 
of Unity cannot be taken from Creatures but 
from God only: And ſeveral of his Sections, 
from 65 to 68, upon the Doctrine of Lzber7y, 
ſeem to be inconſiſtent. Again, toward 
the End of his Book he ſpends more Time 
and Pains than are needful in refuting the 
Epicurean Fancy of Atoms moving eternally 

| through 
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through infinite Changes, which might be 
done effe-tually in a much ſhorter and 

better Way. MIV bas 1% 

So in his Poſthumous Eſſays, and his Let- 
ters, there are many admirable Thoughts 
in practical and experimental Religion, and 
very beautiful and divine Sentiments in De- 
votion; but ſometimes in large Paragraphs, 
or in whole Chapters together, you find him 
in the clouds of nyc Divinity, and he 
never deſcends within the reach of common 
Ideas or common Senſe. 

BuT remember this alſo, that there are 
but few ſuch Authors as this great Man, 
who talks ſo very weakly ſometimes, and 
yet in other Places 1s ſo much ſuperior to 
the greateſt Part of W riters. 

Tur are other Inſtances of this Kind 
where Men of good Senſe in the main ſet 
up for Judges, bat they carry too many of 
their Paſſions about them, and then like 
Lovers, they are in Rapture at the Name 
of their fair Idol; they lavith out all their 
Incenſe upon that Shrine, and cannot bear 
tas Thought of admitting a Blemiſh in 
tier. 7 

You ſhall hear Altinoſo not only admire 
Cafimire of Poland in his Lyrics, as the 
utmoſt Purity and Perfection of Latin Poeſy, 
but he will a low nothing in him to be ex- 
travagant or faulty, and will vindicate every 
Line: Nor can I much wonder at it 
when 
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when I have heard him pronounce Lacan the 
beſt of the ancrent Lalins, and idolize his 
very Weakneſſes and Miſtakes. I will rea- 
dily acknowledge the Odes of Caſmire to 
have more Spirit and Force, more Magnifi- 
cence and Fire in them, and in twenty Places ' 
ariſetomore Dignity and Beauty than Icould 
ever meet with in any of our modern Poets: 
vet! am afraid to ſay that Palla ſutilis e luce 
has Dignity enough in it for a Robe made for 
the Almighty, Lib. 4 Od. 7, . 37. or that 
the Man of Virtue in Od. 3. L. 44. under the 
Ruins of Heaven and Earth will bear up the 
Fragments of the falling World with a comely 
und on bis Shoulders, 


— late ruenti 

Subjrciens ſua colla celo 
Mundum decoro vulnere-fulciet ; 
Interque cel fragmina— 


YET I muſ: needs confeſs alſo, that it is 
hardly poſſible a Man ſhould riſe to fo ex- 
alted and ſublime a Vein of Poeſy as Caf- 
mire, Who 1s not in Danger now and then 
of ſuch Extravagancies : But fti!! they ſiculd 
not be admired or defended, if we pretend 
to pals a juſt judgment on the Writings of 
the greateſt Men. 

MiILro is a noble Genius, and the 
World agrees to confeſs it; his Poem of 
Paradiſe Leſt is à glorious Performance, and 
rivals 
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rivals the moſt famous Pieces vf Antiquity; 
but that Reader muſt be 
in favoutr of the Poet, who can! imagine 
him at to himſelf through all that Work. 
the Sublime Sentiments, nor Pig- 
nity of Numbers, nor Force or #eauty of 
on are equally maintained; even in 

all thoſe parts which require Grandeur or 
Beauty,” Force or Harmony. I cannot but 
conſent to Mr. Dryden's Opinion, though 1 
will not uſe his Words, that for ſome Scores 
of Lines together, there is a Coldneſs and 
Flatneſs, and almoſt a perfect Abſence of 
that Spirit of Poeſy which breathes, and 
— and flames in other Pages. 1 

XI. Wurd you hear any Perſon pre- 
widing to give his Judgment of a Book, 
conſider. with yourſelf whether he be a ca- 
pable judge, or whether he may not lie 
under ſome unhappy Bias or Preſudice, for 
or againſt it, or whether he has mage a ſuf- 
fieient Enquiry to form his juſteſt TO. 
ments upon it. 

 Tzover he be a Man of good Senſe, yet 
he is uncapable of paſſing a true Judgment 
of a particular Book, if he be not well ac- 
quainted with the ſubject of which it treats, 
and the Manner in which it is written, be 
it Verſe or Proſe; or if he hath not had 
Opportunity or Leiſure to look ſufficiently 
into the Writing itſelf. 


AGAIN, 
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Asam. | never be | a 
judging on all other Accounts, by the Kr o- 
ledge of the Subject, and of the Book itſclł. 

et you are to conſider alſo, whether there 
be any thing in the Author, in his Manner, 
in his Language, in his Opinions, and his 
particular Party, which may warp the den- 
timents of him that judgeth, to think well ur 
ill of the Treatiſe, and to paſs too favourable 
or too ſevere a Sentence concerning ĩt. 
Ix you find that he is either an unſit Judge 
. of his Ignorance, or becauſe of his 
Prejudices, his Judgment of that Book ſhould 
go for nothing. Philographo is a good Di- 
vine, an uſeful Preacher, and an approved 
Exp ofitor of Scripture, but he never had a 
| Taſte for any of the polite Learning of the 
Age: He was fond of every Thing — ap- 
peared | in a devout Dreſs, but all Verſe was 
alike to him : He told me laſt Week there 
was a very fine Book of Poems * — on 
the three Chriſtian Graces, Faith, Hape, and 
Charity ; and a moſt elegant Piece of Ora- 
tory on the four laſt Things, Death, Fudg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell. Do you think I 
hall buy either of thoſe Books e i on 
Philographo's Recommendation? 
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"HERE are few Perſons of 10 pe- 
netrating a Genius, and ſo juſt a 
. as to be capable of — the 
Arts and Sciences without the Aſſiſtance of 
Teachers. There is ſcarce any Science fo 
tately and ſo ſpeedily learned, even by the 
nobleſt Genius and the beſt Books, without 
a Tutor. His Aſſiſtance is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for moſt Pe ſons, and it is very uſeful 
for all Beginners. Books are a Sort of dumb 
Teachers, they point out the Way to Learn- 
ing; but if we labour under any Doubt or 
Miſtake, they cannot anſwer ſudden Queſ- 
tions, or explain preſent Doubts and Diffi- 
eulties: This is properly the Work of a 
_— Inflrufor. 

II. THzReE are very few Tutors who are 
ſufficiently furniſhed with ſuch ꝝniverſal 
Learning, as to ſuſtain all the Parts and 
Provinces of Inſtruction. The Sciences are 
numerous, and many of them he far wide 
of each other; and it is beſt to enjoy the 
Inſtruction of two or three Tutors at leaſt, 
in order to run through the whole Encyclo- 


praia or Circle of” Sciences, where it may be 
obtained ; 
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obtained; then we may expect that each 
will teach the few Parts of Learning which 
are committed to his Care in greater Perfec- 
tion. But where this Advantage cannot 
be had with Convenience, one great Man 
muſt ſapply the Place of two or three 
common Inſtructors. 
III. IT is not ſufficient that Inſtructors 
be competently {ſkilful in thoſe Scrences 
which they profeſs and teach; buttheythould 
have Skill alſo in the Art or Method of Teach- 
ing and Patience in the Practice of it. 
Ir is a great Unhappineſs indeed when 
Perſons by a Spirit of Party, or Faction, or 
Intereſt, or by Purchaſe, are ſet up for 
Tutors, who have neither due Knowledge 
of Science, nor Skill in the Way of Com- 
munication. And alas, there are others 
who with all their Ignorance and Inſuffi- 
ciency, have Self- admiration and Effrontery 
enough to ſet up themſelves: And the poor 
Pupils fare accordingly, and grow lean in 
their Underſtandings. | 
AND let it be obſerved alſo, there are 
ſome very learned Men who know much 
themſelves, but have not the Talent of com- 
muncating their own Knowledge; or elfe 
they are lazy, and will take no Pains at it. 
Either they have an obſcure and perplexed 
way of talking, or they ſnew their Learn- 
ing uſeleſsly, and make along Periphrafis on 
every Word of the Book they explain; or 
H 2 | they 
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they cannot condeſcend to young Beginners, 
or they run preſently into the elevated Parts 
of the Science, becauſe it gives themſelves 
greater Pleaſure, or they are ſoon angry 
antimpatient, and cannot bear with py 4 
 irppertment Queſtions of a young inquiſi- 
tive and ſprightly Genius; or elſe they ſkim 
over a Science in a very {light and ſuperficial 
Survey, and never lead their Diſciples into 
the Depths of it. 8 

IV. A 600m Tutor ſhould have Charac- 
ters and cg ons very different from all 
theſe, He is ſuch a one as both can and will 
apply himſelf with Diligence and Concern, 
and indefatigable Patience to effect what he 
undertakes, to teach his Diſciples and ſee 
that they learn to adapt his Way and Me- 
thod as near as may be to the various Diſ- 
Poſitions, as well as to theCapacities of thoſe 
-whom he inſtructs, and to enquireoften into 

their Progreſs and Improvement, 
Axp he ſhould take particular Care of 
his own Temper and Conduct, that there 
be nothing in him or about him which may 
be of ill Example; nothing that may ſavour 
of a haughty Temper, a mean and ſordid 
Spirit; nothing that may expole him to the 
Averfion or to the Contempt of his Scholars, 
or ereate a Prejudice in their Minds againſt 
him and his Inſtructions: But, if poſſible, he 
ſhould have ſo much of a natural Candour 
and Sweetneſs mixt with all the Improve- 
r | ments 
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ments of Learning, as might convey Know- 
ledge into the Minds of his Diſciples with a 

Sort of gentle Inſinuation and ſovereign De- 
light, and may tempt them into the higheſt 
Improvements of their Reaſon by a reſiſtleſs 
and inſenſible Force. But I ſhall have Oc 
caſion to ſay more on this Subject, when I 
come to ſpeak more directly of the Methods 
of the Communication of Knowledge. 

V. Tur Learner ſhould attend with Con- 
ſtancyand Care on all the Inſtructions of his 
Tutor; and if he happens to be at any Time 
unavoidably hindered, he muſt endeavour 
to retrieve the Loſs by double Induftry for 
Time to come. He ſhould always recol- 
le&t and review his Lectures, read over 
ſome other Author or Authors upon the 
ſame Subject, confer upon it with his In- 
ſtructor or with his Aﬀociates, and write 
down the cleareſt Refult of his preſent 
Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Enquiries, 
which we may have recourſe to hereafter, 
either to re-examine them, and to apply 
them to proper Uſe, or to improve them 
further to his own Advantage. 

VI. A Student ſhould never. ſatisfy him- 
ſelf with bare Attendance on the Lectures of 
his Tutor, unleſs he clearly takes up his 
Senſe and Meaning and underſtands the 
Things which he teaches. A ysrng Diſciple 
ſhould behave himſelf ſo well as to gain the 
Affection and the Ear of his 1n?rufor, that 

5 | upon 
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upon every Occaſion he may with utmoſt 
Freedom aſłk Queſtions, and talk over his 
own Sentiments, his Doubts and Difficulties 
with him, and in a humble and modeſt 
Manner deſire the Solution of them. 
VII. LET the Learner endeavour to 
maintain an honourable Opinion of his In- 
ſtructor, and heedfully liften to his Inftruc- 
tions, as one willing to be led by a more 
experienced Guide : And though he 1s not 
bound to fall in with every Sentiment of his 
Tutor, yet he ſhould fo far comply with 
him, as to reſolve upon a juſt Conſideration 
of the Matter, and try and examine it tho- 
roughly with an honeſt Heart, before he 
preſume to determine againſt him. And 
then at ſhould be done with great Modeſty, 
with a humble Jealouſy of himſelf, and ap- 
parent Unwillingneſs to differ from his Tu- 
tor, if the Force of Argument and Truth 
did not conſtrain him. s | 
VIII. It is a frequent and growing Folly 
in our Age, that pert young Diſciples ſcon 
fancy themſelves wifer then theſe who teach 
them At the firſt View, or upon a very 
little Thought, they can diſcern the Inſigni- 
ficancy, Weakneſs and Miſtake of what 
their Teacher afferts. The Youth of our 
Day, by an early Petulancy, and pretended 
Liberty of thinking for” themſelves, dare 
[reject at once, and that with a Sort of Scorn, 
All thoſe Sentiments and Doctrines which 
. their 
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their Teachers have determined, perhaps 
after long and repeated Conſideration, af- 
ter Vears of mature Study, careful Obſerva- 
tion. and much prudent Experience. 

IX. Ir is true, Teachers and Maſters are 
not infallible, nor are they always in the 
right; and it muſt be acknowledged, it is 
a Matter of ſome Difficulty for younger 
Minds to maintain a juſt and folemn Vene- 
ration for the Authority and Advice of their 
Parents and the Inſtruttions of their Tutors, 
and yet at the ſame Time to ſecure to them- 
ſelves a juſt Freedom in their cwn Thougbts. 
We are ſometimes too. ready to 1mbibe all 
their Sentiments without Examination, if 
we reverence andlovethem; or, on the other 
Hand, if we take all Freedom to conteſt 
their Opinions, we are ſometimes tempted 
to caſt oft that Love and Reverence to their 
Perions which God and Nature dictate, 
Youth is ever in Danger of theſe two 
Extremes. 

X. Bur I think I may fafely conclude 
thus: Though the Authority of a Teacher 
muſt not abſolutely determine the Judgment 
of his Pupil, yet young and raw and unex- 
perienced Learners ſhould pay all proper De- 
ference that can be to the Inſtructions of 
their Parents and Teachers, ſhort of abſo- 
lute Submiſſion to their Dictates. Vet ſtill 
we muſt maintain this, that they ſhould 
never receive any Opinion into their Aſſent, 
H 4 whether 


whether it be eee or contrary to 


the Tutor's Mind, without ſufficient Evi- 


dence. of it 70 Seen wan 
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Tir firſt Thing required, in reading an 
Author, or in hearing Lectures of 4 
Tutor, is, that you well underſtand the Ban- 
guage in which they write or ſpeak. Liv- 
ing Languages, or ſuch as are the native 
Tongue of any Nation in the preſent Age, are 
more eaſily learnt and taught by a few Rules, 
and much familiar Converſe, joined to the 
reading ſome proper Authors. The dead 
Languages are ſuch as ceaſe to be ſpoken in 
any Nation; and even theſe are more eaſy 
to be taught (as far as may be) in that Me- 
thod wherein living Languages are beſt 
learnt, i. e. partly by Rule, and partly by 
Rotę or Cuſtom. And it may not be im- 
proper in this Place to mention a very few 
1 for that Purpoſe. | 
I. BE IV with the moſt neceſſary and 
1 4 gc neral Obſervations and Rules which 
: bet 'ong 


long. to that Language; cumpiled in the Form 
of a Grammar; and theſe) are but few in 
moſt Languages. The regular Declenſtons 
and Variations of Nouns and Verbs ſhould be 
early and thoroughly learnt by Heart, toge- 
ther with twenty or thirty of the plaineſt 
and moſt neceſſary Rules of Syntax; 
Bor let it be obſerved, that in almoſt all 
Languages, ſome of the very commoneſt 
Nouns and Verbs have many Irregularities in 
them: Such are the common auxiliary Verbs 
to be and to have, to do and to be done, &c. 
The Comparatives and Superlatives of the 
Words good, bad, great, much, ſmall, little, 
&c. and theſe ſhould be learnt among the 
firſt Rules and Variations, becauſe they 
continually occur. 

Bur as to other Words whick are leſs 
frequent, let but few of the Anomalies or 
Irregularities of the Tongue be taught a- 
mong the general Rules to young Beginners. 
Theſe will better come in afterwards to be 
learnt by advanced Scholars in a Way of 
Notes on the Rules, as in the Latin Gram- 
mar called the Oxford Grammar, or in Rud- 
diman's Notes on his Rudiments, &c. Or 
they maybe learnt by Examples alone, when 
they do occur; or by a larger and more 
compleat Syſtem of Grammar, which de- 
ſcends to the more particular Forms of 
Speech: So the heteroclifo Nouns of the 
Latin Tongue, which are taught in the 


School- 
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School- book called uæ Genus, ſhould. not 
be touched in the brit Learning — the Ru- 
diments of the Tongue. et xert 

II. As the Grammar by whicle we like 
any Tongue ſhould be very: ſhort-at firſt, 
ſo it muſi be written in a Tongue with which 
you are well acquainted, and which is very. 


familiar to you. 


Therefore I much prefer 


even the common Engliſb Accidence (as it is 
called) to any Grammar whatſoever written 
in Latin for this End. The Engliſb Acci- 
dence has doubtleſs many Faults: But thoſe 
Editions of it which were printed ſince the 
Lear 1728, under the Correction of a learn- 
ed Proſeſſor, are the beſt; or the Engliſb 
Rudi ments of the Latin Tongue by that 
learned North Britain Mr. Ruddi man, which 
are perhaps the moſt uſeful Books of this 
Kind which I am acquainted with; eſpecially 
becauſe I would not depart too far from the 
ancient and common Forms of Teaching, 
which ſeveral good Grammarians have done, 
to the great Detriment of ſuch Lads as have 
been removed to other Schools. 

Tur tireſome and unreaſonable Method 
of learning the Latin Tongue by a Gram- 
mar with Latin Rules, would appear even 
to thoſe Maſters who teach it ſo, in its pro- 
per Colours of Abſurdity and Ridicule, if 
thoſe very Maſters would attempt to learn 
the Chineſe or Arabic Tongue, by a Gram- 
mar written in the Arabic or the Chineſe 


Language, 
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Language. Mr. Clark of Hull has ſaid, 
enough in a few Pages of the Preface to his 
new Grammar 1723, to make that Practice 
appear very irrational and improper; though 
he has ſaid it in ſo warm and angry a Man- 
ner that it has kindled Mr. Ruddimean to 
write againſt him, and to ſay what can be 
ſaid to vindicate a Practice, which, I think, 
is utterly indefenſible. 
III. At the ſame Time when you begin the 
Rules begin alſo the Practice. As for Inſtance, 
when you decline Muſa, Muſe, read and 
conſtrue the ſame Day ſome eaſy Latin Au- 
thor by the Help of a Tutor, or with ſome 
Fnglifþ Tranſlation : Chuſe ſuch a Book 
whoſe Stile is fimple, and the Subject of Diſ- 
courſe is very plain, obvious and not hard 
to be underſtood; many little Books have 
been compoſed with this View, as Corderrus's' 
Colloquies, ſome of Eraſmus's little Writings, 
the Sayings of the wiſe Men of Greece, 
Cato's Moral Diſtichs, and the reſt which 
are collected at the End of Mr. Ruddimaz's 
Engliſb Grammar, or the Latin Teftament of 
Caſlellibs Tranſlation, whichis accounted the 
pureſt Latin, &c. Theſe are very proper up- 
on this Occaſion, together with Myzp's and 
Fhedrus's Fables, and little Stories, and the 
common, and daily Affairs of ' domeſtic 
Lite, written in the Latin Tongue. But 
let the higher Poets and Orators and Hiſ- 
torlans, and other Writers whoſe Languageis 
more 
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prove „bus, and whoſe Senſe is more re- 
mote from common Life, be rather kept 
out of Sight till there be ſome Proficiency 
made in the Language. 

Ir is ſtrange that Maſters ſhould teach 


FED Children. ſo early Tully's Epiſtles or Ora- 


tions, or the Poems of Ovid or Virgil, whoſe 
Senſe is oftentimes difficult to find, becauſe 
of the great Tranſpoſition of the Wards 
and when they have found the grarnmatical 
Senſe, they have very little Uſe of it, becauſe 
they have ſcarce any Notion of the Ideas 
and Deſign of the Writer, it being ſo re- 
mote: from the Knowledge of a- Child: 
Whereas little common Stories and Collo- 
quies, and the Rules of a Child's Behaviour, 
and ſuch obvious Subjects, will much better 
aſſiſt the Memory of their Words by their 
Acquaintance with the Thin 

IV. Here it may be uſe ul alſo to ap- 
point the Learner 20 get by Heart the more 
common and uſeful Words, both Nouns and 
Adjjecti ves, Pronouns and Verbs, out of ſome 
well formed and judicious Vocabulary. This 
will furniſh him with Names for he moſt 
familiar Ideas. 

V. As ſoon as ever the Learner is capable, 
bet the Tutor converſe with him in the Tongue 
which is to be learned, if it be a living Lan- 
'guage, or if it be Latin which is the living 
Language of the learned World : Thus he 
will acquaint himſelf a little with it by Rote 
as 
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as well as by Rule, and by living Practice as 
well as by reading the Writings of the Dead. 
For if a Child of two Years Old by this 
Method learns to ſpeak his Mother-Tongue; 
I am ſure the ſame Method will greatly 
aſſiſt and facilitate the learning of any other 
Language to thoſe who are older. 

VI. LeT the chief Leſſons and the chief 
Exerciſe of Schools, v. c. where Latin is 
learnt, (at leaſt for the firſt Vear or more) 
be the Nouns, Verbs and general Rules of 
Syntax, together with a meer Tranſlation out 
of ſome Latin Author into Engliſh ;' and let 
Scholars be employed and examined by their 
Teacher, daily, in reducing the Words to 
their Original or Theme, to the firſt Caſe of 
Nouns or firſt Tenſe of Verbs, and giving 
an Account of their Formations and 
Changes, their Syntax and Dependencies, 
which is called Paring. This is a moſt 
uſeful Exerciſe to lead Boys into a complete 
and thorough Knowledge of what they are 
doing. | 

THE Engliſh Tranſlations, which the 
Learner has made, ſhould be well corrected 
by the Maſter, and then they ſhould be 
tranſlated back again for the next Day's Ex- 
erciſe by the Child into Latin, while the 
Latin Author is withheld from him: But 
he ſhould have the Latin Words given him 
in their firſt Caſe and Tenſe; and ſhould 
never be left to ſeek them himſelf from a 

| Dictionary: 
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Dictionary: And the nearer he tranſlates it 
to the Words of the Author whence he de- 
rives his Exgliſb, the more ſhould the Child 
be commended. Thus will he gain Skill 
in two Languages at once. I think Mr. 
Clarke has done good Service to the Public 
by his T ranſlations of Latin Books for this 
End. | 

Bur let the fooliſh Cuſtom of employing 
every filly Boy to make Themes or Derlamu- 
tions and Verſes upon moral Subjects in” a 
ſtrange Tongue, before he underſtands 
common Senle even in his own Language, 
be abandoned and caſhiered for ever. 

VII. As the Learner improves, let him 
acquaint himfelf with the anomalous Words, 
the rrregelor Declenfion of Nouns and Verbs, 
the more 7v77c077175n Connections of Words in 
Syntax, and the Exceptions to the general 
Rules of Grammar, but let them all be re- 
duced, as far as poſlible, to thoſe ſeveral 
original and general Rules, which he has 
learned a5 the proper Rank and. Place to 
which they belong. 

III. WuizLz he is doing this, it may 
be proper fer him to converſe with Authors 
which are a little more difficult, with Hiſto- 
rians, Orators and Poets, &c. but let his 
Tutor inform him of the Roman or Greek 


Cuſtoms which occur therein. Let the Lad 


then tranſlate ſome Parts of them into his 


Mother Tongue, or into ſome other well- 
known 
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known Language, and thence back again 
into the original Language of the Author. 
But let the Verſe be tranſlated into Proſe, 
for Poefy does not belong to Grammar, 

IX. By this Time he will be able to 
acquaint himſelf with ſome of the ſpecial Em- 
phaſis of Speech, and the peculiar Idioms of the 
Tongue, He ſhould be taught alſo the ſpecial 
Beauties and Ornaments of the Language: 
And this may be done partly by the Help of 
Authors who have collected ſuch Idioms, and 
caſt them into an eaſy Method, and partly 
by the judicious Remarks which his Inftruc- 
tor may make upon the Authors which he 
reads, whereſoever ſuch Peculiarities of 
Speech or fpecial Elegancies occur. 

X. T10v64 the Labour of learning all 
the Leſſons by Heart, which are borrowed 
from poetrcal Authors which they conſtrue, 
is an unjuſt and unneceſſary Impoſition upon 
the Learner, yet he muſt take the Pains to 
commit to Memory the moſt neceſſary, if not 
all the common Rules of Grammar, with an 
Example or two under each of them: And 
lome of the ſelet and moſt uſeful Periods 
or Sentences in the Latin or Greek Author 
which he reads, may be learnt by Heart, toge- 
ther with ſome of the choicer Leſſons out of 
their Poets; and ſometimes whole Epiſodes 
out of Heroic Poems, &c. as well as whole 
Odes among the Lyrics may deſerve this 
Honour, 


Xt. LET: 
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XI. Lxx this be alway ys carefullyobleriee 
that the Learners perfect + 4-5 the 
Senſe as well as eel Fes of all ibeſe Rules, 
Leſſons or 1 which they attempt t 
roramit t0 Let the Teacher poſle(; 
them of their true. Meaning, and then the 
abour will become eaſy and pleafant : 

hereas to impoſe on a Child to get by 
Heut a long Scroll of unknown Phraſe cr 
Nords, without any Ideas under them, is 1 
Piece of uſeleſs Tyranny, a cruel Impoſi- 
tion, and a Practice fitter for a Jack-daw or 
a Parrot, than for any Thing that wears the 
Shape of Man. 

XII. Au here, I think, I have a fair 
Occaſion given me to conſider that Queſtion 
which has been often debated in Converſa- 
tion, vis. Whether the teaching of a School 
full of Boys to learn Latin by the Heathen 
' Poets,” ab Ovid in his E * and the ſil 

Fables of his Metamorphoſis ; Horace, Juve- 
nal, and Martial in their umpure Odes, Sa- 
tires and Epigrams, &c. is ſo proper and 
agrceable a Practice in a Chriſtian Country? 

XI, (1.) I GRanT the Language and 
Style of thoſe Men who wrote in their ow!i. 
native Tongue muſt be more pure and perfet? 
in ſome nice Elegancies and Pecuharities, 
than modern Writers of other Nations who 
have imitated them; and it is owned alſo, 
that the Beauties of their Poeſy may much 
excel: But in either of theſe Things, Boys 
cannot 
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cannot be ta ppoſed to be much improvedor 
injured by one or the other. 

XII. (2.) Ir ſhall be confeſt too, that 
modern Poets i in every living Language, have 
brought into their Works fo many Words, Epi- 
bels, Phrafes,. and Metaphors, from the 
eothen Fables and Stories of their Gods 
and Heroes, that in order to u derſtand theſe 
modern Writers, it 1s neceſſary to know a 
little of thoſe ancient Follies : But it may 
be anſwered, that a good Dictionary, or ſuch 
a Book as the Pantben or Hiſtory of thoſe 
Gentile erties, &c. may give ſufficient In- 
formation of thoſe Stories, ſo far as they 
are neceflary and uſeful to School-Boys. 

XV. (3.) I wiLL grant yet further, that 
Lads who are defigned t0 make great Scho- 
lars or Divines, may by reading theſe Hea- 
thea Poets, be raught better to underſiand the 
Writings of the ancient Fathers againſt the 
Heathen Religion ; and they learn hexe what 
ridiculous Feeleries the Gentile Nations believed 
as the Articles of their Faith, what wretched 
and foul Idalatries they indulged amd prac- 
tifed as Duties of Religica, jor want of the 
Light of Divine Revelation. But this per- 
haps may be learnt as well either by the 
Pentheon, or lomeother« ollection, at School; 
or after they have left the School, they may 
read what their own Inclinations lead them 
to, and whatſoever of this Kind may be. 


really uſeful for them. 
1 XVI. Vor 
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XVI. Bur the great Queſtion is, M he. 
ther all theſe bon 25 which have been 
mentioned will compenſate SA the long Months 
and Years that are waſted among their incre- 
dible | and trifiing Romances, their falſe and 
Hameſul Stories of the Gods and Goddeſſes 
and their. Amours, and the lewd. Heroes and 
vicious Poets of the Heathen World? Can 
theſe idle and ridiculous Tales be of any 
real and ſolid Advantage in human Life? 
Do they not too often defile the Mind with 
vain, miſchievous and impure Ideas: Dothey 
not ſtick long upon the Fancy, and leave an 
unhappy Influence upon Youth? Do they 
not tincture the Imagination with Folly and 
Vice very early, and pervert it from all that 

3s good and holy ? 
XVII. Uyon the whole Survey of 
Things it is my Opinion, that for almoſt 
all Boys who learn this Tongue, it would 
be much ſafer to be taught Latin Poeſy 
(as ſoon and as far as they can need it) 
from thoſe excellent Tranſlations of David's 
Pſalms, which are given us by Buchanen in 
the various Meaſures of Herace; and the 
lower Claſſes had better read Dr. Johnſton's | 
Tranflation of theſe Fſalms,another elegant 
Writer of the Scots Nation, inſtead of Ovid's i 
Epiſiles; for he has turned the ſame Pſalms 
erhaps with greater Elegancy into FE legive 
Ver fe, whereof the learned V. Benſon, Eſq; i 
has lately publiſhed a noble Edition, 15 19 
ear 
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hear that theſe Pſalms are honoured with 
an encreaſing Uſe in the Schools of Holland 
and Scotland: A Stanza; or a Couplet of 
tHeſe Writers would now and then ſtick 
upon the Minds of Youth; and would fur- 
niſh them infinitely better with pious and 
moral Thoughts, and do ſomething towards 
making them good Men and Chriſtians. 
XVII. A ei Book collected from 
the Pſalms of both theſe Tranſlators, Bu- 
chanan and Fohnſon, and a few other Chri- 
ſtian Poets; would be of excellent Uſe for 
Schools to begin their Inſtructions in Latin 
Poeſy ; and I am well aſſured this would be 
richly ſufficient for all thoſe in lower Rank, 
vho never deſign a learned Profeſſion, and 
* Cuſtom has fooliſhly bound them to 
earn that Language. 
Eur leſt it ſhould be thought hard to 
caſt Harace and Virgil, Ovid and Juvenal 
entirely out of the Schools, I add. if here 
and there a few Lyric Odes, or Pieces of 
Satires, or ſome Epiſodes of Hercic Verſe, 
with here and there an Epigram of Martial, 
all which ſhall be clear and pure from the 
Stains of Vice and Impiety, and which may 
inſpire the Mind with noble Sentiments, 
fire the Fancy with bright and warm Tdeas, 
or teach Leſſons of Morality and Prudence, 
were choſen out of thoſe ancient Roman 
Writers for the Uſe of the Schools, and were 
collected and printed in one moderate 
] 2 Volume, 
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Volume, or two at the moſt; it would be 
abundantly ſufficient Proviſion out of the 
Raman Poets for the Inſtruction of Boys in 
all that is neceſſary in that Age of Life. 
SURELY. Juuenal himſelf would not have 
the Face to vindicate the Maſters who 
teach Boys his th Satyr, and many Para- 
Praben, of ſeveral others, when he himſelf 
as, charged us, | 


Nil gictu fedum, uiſuque, hac limina radar 
Iutra que puer eft. | Sat. 14. 
Suffer no lewdneſs, nor indecent Speech, 
Th Apartment of the tender Vouth to reach. 
DRYDEN, 


- Thus far; in Anſwer to the OR 
IONe 1c! - 

But L tire ; for * r. Clarke of Hull, 
his Treatiſe of Education, and Mr. Fh 
Preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, have 
giyen more excellent Directions for learn- 
ing Latin. 

. IX When, a Language 1s learnt, 1 
it. be cf any Uſe at all, it is Pity it ſhould 
forgotten again. It is proper therefore to 
take all juſt opportunities 20 read ſomething 
frequently in that Language, when other ne- 
ceſſary and important Studies will give you 
leave. As in learning any Tongue, Dr##16- 
naries which cont ain ardsand Phraſes ſnould 
be 
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be always at hand: ſo they ſnould be ever 
kept within Reach by Perſons who would re- 
member a Tongue which they have learnt. 
Nor ſhould we at any Time content our- 
ſelves with a doubtful Gueſs at the Senſe or 
Meaning of any Words which occur, but 
conſult the Dictionary, which may give us 
certain Information, and thus ſecure us from 
Miſtake. It is meer ſloth which makes us 
content ourſelves with uncertain Gueſſes; 
and indeed this is neither ſafe nor uſeful for 
Perſons who would learn any Language or 
Science, or have a- Deſire to retain what 
they have acquired. | 

XX. Wren you have learnt one or 
many Languages never ſo perfectly, take 
heed of priding yourſelf in theſe Acquiſi- 
tions: Theyare but meer Treaſures of Words, 
or Inſtruments of true and ſolid Know- 
ledge, and whoſe chief Deſign 1s to lead us 
into an Acquaintance with Things, or to en- 
able us the more eaſily to convey thoſe Ide as, 
or that Knowledge to others. An Acquaint- 
ancewiththevarious Tongues is nothingelſe, 
but a Relief againſt the Miſchief which the 
Building of Babel introduced: And were I 
Maſter of as many Languages as were ſpoken 
at Babel, I ſhould make but a poor Pretence 
to true Learning or Knowledge, if I had 
not clear and diſtinct Ideas, and uſeful No- 
tions in my Head under the J/ords which 
my Tongue could pronounce. Yet ſo un- 


13 happy 
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happy a Thing is human Nature, that this 
Sort of Knowledge of Sounds and Syllables 
is ready to puff ùp the Mind with Vanity, 
more than the moſt valuable and ſolid Im- 
provements of it. The Pride of a Gram- 


marian or a Critic, eee excreds that of 
a Philoſopher: | 


eee 0 


CHA b. . * 


”, 


Of 6 eriguiring into the Senſe and | Meaning 
' of any Writer or Speaker, and dſpectaliy 
n Senſe of the. e ene | 


T i a great Unhappineſs that there is 
ſuch an Ambiguity in Words and Forms 
of Speech, that the ſame Sentence may be 
draw into different Significations; whereby 
ĩt comes to pals, that it is difficult ſometimes 
for the Reader exactly to hit upon the Ideas 
which the Writer or Speaker had in his 
Mind. Some of the beſt Rules to direct us 
| Herein are ſuch as theſe. | 
I. Be well acquainted with the 7. ONgue 
| itſelf, or Language wherein the Author's 
Mind is expreſt. Learn not only the true 
7 © each Word, but the Senſe "hot 

| 1 c 
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thoſe Words obtain hen placed in ſuch a 
articular Situation and Order. Acquaint 
yourſelf with the pecuhar Power and Em- 
phaſis of the ſeveral Modes of Speech, and 
the various Idioms of the Tongue. The 
ſecondary Ideas which Cuſtom has ſuper- 
added to many Words, ſhould alſo be known 
as, well as the particular and primary Mean- 
ing of them, if we would underſtand any 
Writer. See Logic, Part I. Chap. 4. 3. 

II. ConsIDER the Signification of thoſe 
Words and Phraſes, more eſpecially in the 
ſame Nation, or near the fame Age in which 
that Writer lived, and in what Senſe they 
are uſed by Authors of the ſame Nation, 
Opinion, Sect, Party, &c. 

Urod this Account we may learn to in- 
terpret ſeveral Phraſes of the New Teſtament 
out of that Verſion of the Hebrew Bible 
into Greek, which is called the Septuagint; 
for though that Verſion be very imperfect 
and defective in many Things, yet it ſeems 
to me evident that the holy Writers of the 
New Teſtament made Uſe of that Verſion 
many Times 1n their Citation of Texts out 
of the Bible, 

III. ComPaRE the Words and Phraſes 
in ohe Place of an Author, with the fame or 
kindred Words and Phraſes uſed in other 
Places of the ſame Author, which are ge- 
nerally called parallel Places; and as one 
Expreſſion explains another which is like it, 

| 14 o 
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ſo ſometimes a contrary. Expreſſion will ex- 
plain its contrary. Remember always that a 
Writer beſt Iriterprets himſelf ; and as we 
believe. the Holy Spirit to be the fupreme 
Agent in the, Writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment and the New, he can beſt explain 
himſelf. Hence that Theological Rule ariſes, 
that Scripture is the beſt Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture; and therefore Concordances which ſhew 
us parallel Places, are of excellent Ule for 
Interpretation. 

IV. . ConsiPER the Subject of which 
the Author 1s treating, and by comparing 
other. Places where he treats of the ſame 
SubjeF, you may learn his Senſe in the Place 
which you are reading, though ſome of the 
Terms which he uſes in thoſe two Places 
may be very different. 

AND on the other hand, if the Author 
uſes the fame Words where the Subj ect or 
which, he treats is not fut the ſame, you 
cannot learn his Senſe by cpmparing thoſe 
two Places, though the meer Words may 
ſeem to agree: For ſome Authors, when 
they are treating of a quite different Subject, 
may ute perhaps the ſame Words in a very 
different Senſe, as St. Paul does the Words 
Faith, and Law, and Righteouſneſs. 

V. OBSERVE the Scope and Deſign of the 
Writer: Enquire into his Aim and End in 
that Book, or Section, or Paragraph, which 
willaeiptoexplain particular Sentences: bor 

. we 


— 
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we ſuppoſe a wiſe and judicious Writer di- 
rects his Expreſſions generally toward his 
deſigned End. 19109713) bir 

VI. Wurxx an Author ſpeaks of any 
Subject occaſionally, let his Senſe be — 
ed by thoſe Places where he treats of it 4- 
ftinftly and profeſſedly * Where he treats of 
any Subject in my/tical or metaphorical Terms, 
explain them by other Places, where he 
treats of the ſame Yubje in Terms that are 

lain and literal : Where he ſpeaks in an 
gratorical, affefing, or perſuaſive Way, let 
this be explained by other Places where he 
treats of the ſame Theme in a ds&#r:rna/l or 
infiruftrve Way: Where the Author ſpeaks 
more ſtrictly and particularly on any Theme, 
it will explain the more looſe and general 
Expreſſions: Where he treats more largely, 
it will explain the ſhorter Hints and brief In- 
bimatiens: And whereſoever he writes more 
cb[curely, ſearch out ſome more perſpicuors 
Paſſages in the ſame Writer, by which to 
determine the Senſe of that obſcurer Lan- 
guage. 

VII. CoxnsipeR not only the Perſen 
who is introduced ſpeaking, but the Perjons 
5 whom the Speech is directed, the Circum- 
ſtances of Time and Place, the Temper and 
Spirit of the Speaker, as well as the Temper 
and Spirit of the Hearers : In order to in- 
terpret Scripture well, there needs a good 
Acquaintance with the Tewr/þ Co 

ome 


ſome Knowledge of the ancient Roman and 


Authors, becauſe they may miſtake in draw- 
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Greet Times and Manners, which ſometimes 
ſtrike a ſtrange and ſurpriſing Light upon 
Paſſages which before were very obſcure. 
VIII. Ix particular Propofitions, the Senſe 
of an Author may be ſometimes known by 
the Inferences which he draws from them; 
and all thoſe Senſes may be excluded which 
will not allow of that Inference. 
VOTE, This Rule indeed is not always 
certain in reading and interpreting human 


in their Inferences; but in explaining Scrip- 
ture itis aſure Rule; for theſacredand inſpired 
Writers always make juſt Inferences from 
their own Propoſitions. Yet even in them 
we mult take heed we do not miſtake an 
Alluſion for an Inference, which is many 
Times introduced almoſt in the ſame Man- 
ner. 

IX. Ir it be a Matter of Controverſy, 
the true Senſe of the Author is ſometimes 
known by the Obje#:ons that are brought 
againſt it. So we may be well aſſured, the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks againſt our Juſtification in tbe 
Sight of God by our own Works of Holineſs, 
in the 3d, 47h and 5th Chapters of the Epi- 
ſtle to the Romans, becuaſe of the Objection 
brought againſt him in the Beginning of the 
bh Chapter, (viz.) What ſhall we ſay then ? 
ſhall we continue in Sin that Grace may 
abound ? which Objection could never have 
1 ol been 
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been raiſed, if he had been proving oui 
Juſtification by our own Works of Rightecuſ- 
Ne. Ant. fie rw? Tos. 
1 In; Matters of Diſpute take heed of 
warping the Senſe of the Writer to your c207: 
Opinion, by any latent Prejudices of Seif-love 
and a Party ſpirit, It is this reigning Prin- 
ciple of Prejudice and Party, that has ren 
ſuch a Variety of Senſes both to the ſacred 
Writers and others, which would never have 
come into the Mind of the Reader, if he 
had not laboured under ſome ſuch Prepot- 
ſeſſions. | 
XI. For the fame Reaſon take heed of 
the Prejudices of Paſſion, Malice, Envy, 
Pride or Oppoſition to an Author, whereby 
you may be eaſily ew, to put a falſe a 
invidious Senſe upon his Words. Lay aſide 
therefore a carping Spirit, and read even an 
Adverſary with Attention and Diligence, with 
an honeſt Deſign to find out his true Mean- 
ing; do not ſnatch at little Lapſes and à p- 
pearances of Miſtake, in Oppoſition to his 
declared and avowed Meaning; nor impute 
any Senſe or Opinion to him which he 
denies to be his Opinion, unleſs it be proved 
by the moſt plain and expreſs Language. 
LASTLY, Remember that you treat 
every Autbor, Writer or Speaker, juſt as you 
yourſelves would be willing to be treated ty 
others, who are ſearching out the Meaning 
of what you write or ſpeak : And maintain 
15 upon 
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upon your Spirit an awful Senſe of the Pre: 
ſence of God who: is the Judge of Hearts, 
and will puniſh thoſe who by a baſe and 
diſhoneſt Turn of Mind wilfully pervert the 
Meaning of the ſacred Writers, or even of 
common Authors under the Influence of 
culpable Prejudices. See more, Logic Patt]. 


Chap. 6, F- 3. Directions concerning * De- 
ar o Names. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Rule of IMPROVEMENT by ConvensA4- 
TION, 


jr we would improve our Minds by 

Converſation, it is a great Happineſs 20 be 
acquainted with Perſons wiſer than our urſelves. 
It is 4 Piece of uſeful Advice therefore to 
get the Favour of their Converſation fre- 
quently, as far as Circumſtances will allow: 
And if they happen to be a little reſerved, 
uſe all obliging "Methods to draw out of 
them what may encreaſe your own Know- 
ledge. 

II. WHATSOEVER Com any you are 
in, waſie not the Time in Trifle and Imper- 


tinence. If you ſpend ſome Hours amongſt 
Chilaren, talk with them according to their 


Capacity; ; 
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Capacity; mark the young Buddings of In- 
fant Reaſon; obſerve the different Motions 
and diſtinct workings of the Animal and 
the Mind, as far as you can diſcern them; 
take Notice by what Degrees the little Crea- 
ture grows up to the Uſe of his reaſoning 
Powers, and what early Prejudices beſet and 
endanger his Underſtanding. By this means 
you will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to 
Children for their Benefit, and perhaps you 
may derive ſome uſeful Philoſophemes for 
your own Entertainment. 
III. Ir you happen to be in Company with 
a Merchant or a Sailer, a Farmer or a Me- 
coanic, a Milk- Maid or a Spinſler, lead them 
into a Diſcourſe of the Matters of their own 
peculiar Province or Profeſſion ; for every one 
knows or ſhould know his own Buſineſs 
beſt. In this Senſe. a common Mechanic 
is wiſer than a Philoſopher. By this means 
you may gain ſome Improvement in Know- 
ledge from every one you meet. 
IV. CONFINE not yourſelf always to 
one Sort of Company, or to Perſons of the 
iame Party or Opinion, either in Matters of 
Learning, Religion or the civil Life, leſt 
if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up or 
educated in early Miſtake, you ſhould be 
confirmed and eſtabliſhedꝰin the fame Mif- 
take, by converſing only with Perſons of the 
ſame Sentiments. A free and general Con- 
verſation with Men of very various Coun- 
tries 


4 
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tries and of different Parties, Opinions, an 
Practices {fo far as it may be done ſafely) is 
of excellent Uſe to unless us in many 
wrong Judgments which we may have 
Banned, and to lead us into juſter Thoughts. 
It is ſaid, when the King of Siam near 
(China, firſt converſed with ſome European 
Merchants, who ſought the favour of trad- 
ing on his Coaſt, he enquired of them 
ſome of the common Appearances of Sum- 
mer and Winter in their Country; and when 
they told him of Water growing ſo hard in 
their Rivers, that Men, and Horſes, and 
laden Carriages paſt over it, and that Rain 
ſometimes fell down as white and light as 
Feathers, and ſometimes almoſt as hard as 
Stones, he would not believe a Syllable they 
ſaid, for Ice, Snow, and Hail, were Names 
and Things utterly unknown to him, and to 
his Subjects in that hot Climate: He re- 
nounced all Traffick with ſuch ſhameful 
Liars, and would not ſuffer them to trade 
with his People. See here the natural Et- 
fects of groſs Ignorance. 

ConveRSATION with Foreigners on va- 
rious Occaſions has a happy Influence to en- 
large our Minds, and to ſet them free from 
many Errors and gtofs Prejudices we are 
ready to imbibe concerning them. Domicillus 
has never travelled five Miles from his Mo- 
ther's Chimney, and he imagines all out- 
landiſh Men are Papiſbes, and worſhip. no- 

thing 
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ing but a Croſs. Tityrus the Shepherd, 
— — A bi Lin — 
and never ſaw Rame; he fancied it to be 
only a huge Village, and was therefore in- 
finitely ſurprized to find ſuch Palaces, ſuch 
Streets, ſuch glittering Treaſures and gay 
Magnificence as his firſt Journey to the City 
ſhewed him, and with Wonder he confefles 
his Folly and Miſtake. - 56 

So Virgil introduces a poor Shepherd, 
Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibœe, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nofire fimilem, quo ſcepe 

ſolemus | 715 

Paſtores ovium teneros depellere Fœtus, &c. 


Thus Engliſhed, 


Fool that I was, 1 thought imperial Rome, 

Like Market-Towns, where once a Week wwe 
come, Tha 

And thither drive cur tender Lambs from 
Home. 

ConvERSATION would have given 77- 

tyrus a better Notion of Rome, though he 
had never happened to travel thither. 

V. IN mixed Company among Acquaint- 
ance and Strangers, endeavour to learn fome- 
thing from all, Be ſwift to hear, but be 
cautious of your Tongue, leſt you betray your 
Ignorance, and perhaps offend ſome of thoſe 
who are preſent too. The Scripture ſeverely 
cenſures thoſe who ſpeak Evil. of the Things 
they know not. Acquaint yourſelf therefore 

{ſometimes 
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W with Perſons. and Parties which 
are far diſtant from your common Life and 
Cuſtoms : This is a Way whereby you 15 
form a wiſer Opinion o Men and Thi 

Prove all Things, and Bold fa oft that wh? i. ts 


goed, is a divine Rule, and it comes 


the Pather of Light and Truth. But 
young Perſons ſhouſd practiſe it indeed with 
due Limitation and under the Eye of their 


Elders. 

VI. BE mot fri bed nor provoked at oh: 
nions different from your own. Some'Per 
are ſo confident they are in the right, that 
they will not come within the hearing of 
any Notions but their own: They canton 
out to themſelves a little Province in the 


intellectual World, where they fancy the 


Light ſhines, and all the reſt is Darkneſs. 
They never venture into the Ocean of 
Knowledge, nor ſurvey the Riches of other 
Minds, which are as ſolid and as uſeful, aud 
perhaps are finer Gold than what they ever 


polſleſſed. Let not Men imagine there is no 


certain Truth but in the Sciences whach 
they ſtudy, and among that Party in 
which they were born and educated. 

VII. BELIEFE that it is poſſible to 
learn ſomething from Perſons much below Jour» 
ſelf. We are all ſhort- ſighted Creatures; 
our Views are alſo narrow "and limited ; we 
often ſce but one Side of a Matter, and do 


not extend our Sight far and wide enough 
88 
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to reach every Thing that hasa Connexion 
with the Thing we talk of: We ſee. but. 
in part, and know but in part, therefore it is. 
no wonder we form not right Concluſions, 
becauſe we do not furvey the Whale of any 
Subje& or Argument. Even the proudeſt 
Admirer of his own Parts might find it uſe- 
ful to conſult with others, Toad of in- 
ferior Capacity and Penetration. We have 
a different Proſpect of the fame Thing (if 
I may fo ſpeak) according to the different 
Poſition of our Underſtandings toward it: 
A weaker Man may ſometimes light on No- 
tions which have eſcaped a wiſer, and Which 
the wiſer Man might make a happy Uſe of, 
if we would condeſcend to take Notice of 
them. | *s el 

VIII. Ir is of confiderable Advantage 
when we are purſuing any difficult Point of 
Knowledge; Jo have à Society of ingenious 
Correſpondents at hand, to whom we may pro- 
poje it: For every Man has ſomething of a 
different Genius and a various Turn of Mind, 
whereby the Subject propoſed will be thown 
in all its Lights, it will be repreſented in all 
its Forms, and every Side of it be turned to 
view, that a juſter Judgment may be framed. 

IX. To make Converſation more valuable 
and uſeful, whether it be in a deſigned or 
accidental Viſit, among Perſons of the ſame 
or of different Sexes, after the neceſſary Sa- 
lutations are finiſhed, and the Stream of com- 
K. mon 
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mon talk begins to heſitate, or runs flat and 
lot, let ſome one Perſon take a Book 
which may be agreeable to the whole Com- 
pany, and by common Conſent let him 
read in it ten Lines, or a Paragraph ot 
two, or a few Pages, till ſome Word or 
Sentence gives an Occaſion for any of the 
Company to offer a Thought or two relat- 
ing to that Subject: Interruption of the 
Reader ſhould be no blame, for Converſa- 
tion is the Buſineſs; whether it be to con- 
firm what the Author ſays, or to improve 
it, to enlarge upon it or to correct it, to 
object againſt it or to aſk any Queſtion that 
is a- kin to it; and let every one that pleaſe 
add their Opinion and promote the Conver- 
ſation. When the Diſcourſe ſinks again, or 
diverts to Trifles, let him that reads purſue 
the Page, and read on further Paragraphs 
or Pages, till ſome Occaſion is given by a 
Word or Sentence for a new Diſcourſe to be 
ſtarted, and that with the utmoſt Eaſe and 
Freedom. Such a Method as this would 
prevent the Hours of a Viſit from running 
allto waſte ; and by this Means even among 
Scholars, they will ſeldom find Occaſion for 
that too juſt and bitter Reflection, I Have 100 
my Time in the Company of the Learned. 
By ſuch Practice as this is, young Ladies 
may very honourably and agreeably improve 
their Hours, while one applies herſelf to 
Reading, the others employ their Attention, 


even 
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even among the. various Artifices of the 
Needle: but let all of them make their oc- 
caſional Remarks or Enquiries. This will 
guard a great deal of that precious Time 
from modith trifling Impertinence or Scan- 
dal, which might otherwiſe afford Matter 
for painful Repentance. | 

OB$SERVE this Rule in general, whenſo- 
ever it lies in your Power to lead the Con- 
verſation, let it be directed to ſome profitable 
Point of Knowledge or Practice, fo far as 
may be done with Decency; and let not 
the Diſcourſe and the Hours be ſuffered to 
run looſe without Aim or Deſign : And 
when a Subject is ſtarted, paſs not haſtily to 
another, before you have brought the pre- 
ſent Theme of Diſcourſe to ſome tolerable 
Iſſue, or a joint Conſent to drop it. 

X. ATTEND with ſincere Diligence while 
any one of the Conpany is declaring his Senſe 
of the Quiſtion propoſed ; hear the Argument 
with Patience, though it differ never ſo much 
from your Sentiments, for you yourſelf are 
very defirous to be heard with Patience by 
others who differ from you. Let not your 
Thoughts be active and buſy all the while 
to find out ſomething to contradict, and by 
what Means to oppoſe the Speaker, eſpecially 
in Matters which are not brought to an Iſſue. 
| This is a frequent and unhappy Tem- 
per and Practice. You ſhould rather be 
intent and ſollicitous to take up the Mind 

K 2 and 
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and Meaning of the Speaker, zealous to ſeize 
and approve all that is true in his Diſcourſe; 
nor yet ſhould you want Courage to oppoſe 
_ where it is neceſſary ; but let your Modeſty 
nd Patience and a friendly Temper be as 
conſpicuous as your Zeal. Wer 
XI. W HE N @ Man ſpeaks with much 
Freedom and Eaſe, and gives his Opinion in 
the plaineſt Language of common Sen ſe, do nt 
preſently imagine you FA gain nothing by his 
Fenn Sometimes you will find a Per- 
ſon who in his Converſation or his Writings 
delivers his Thoughts in ſo plain, ſo eaſy, ſo 
familiar and perſpicuous a Manner, that 
you both underſtand and aſſent to evet) 
thing he faith, as faſt as you read or hear it: 
Hereupon ſome Hearers have been ready to 
,conclude in haſte, ſurely e Man ſait 
none but common Things, I knew as much be. 
fare, or I could have "rag all this myſelf. This 
is a frequent Miſtake. Pellucido was a vet 
great Genius; when he ſpoke in the Senate 
1 was wont to convey his Ideas in fo fimpl 
and happy a Manner, as to inſtruC and con- 
.. Vince every Hearer, and to inforce the Con- 
viction through the whole illuſtrious Aſſem- 
bly; and that with ſo much Evidence, that 
you would have been ready to wonder, that 
every one who ſpoke had not faid the fame 
Things: But Pellucido was the only Men 
that could do it, the only Speaker who had 
TT 8 attainei 
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attained this Art and Honour. Such is the 
Writer of whom Horace would fay, _ 


UV fibr qui vir, | 
Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque Iaboret 
Auſus 1dem, De Art. Poet. 


Smooth be your Style, and plain and natural, 
To ſtrike the Sons of Wapping or Whitehall. 
While others think this eaſy to attain, 
Let them but try, and with their utmoſ} pain, 
They'll ſweat and ſtrive to tmitate in vain. 


XII. Ir any Thing ſeem dark in the 
Diſcourſe of your Companion, ſo that you 
haye not a clear Idea of what is ſpoken, 
endeavour to obtain a clearer Conception of it 
by a decent Manner of Enquiry, Do not 
charge the Speaker with Obſcurity, either in 
his Senſe or his Words, but entreat his Fa- 
vour torelieve your own Want of Penetration, 
or to add an enlightening Word or two, that 
you may take up his whole Meaning. 

Ie Difficulties ariſe in your Mind, and 
conſtrain your Diſſent to the Things ſpoken, 
repreſent what Objeftions ſome Perſons would 
be ready to make againſt the Sentiments of the 
Speater, without telling him you oppoſe. 
This Manner of Addreſs carries ſomething 
more modeſt and obliging in it, than to ap- 
pear to raiſe Objections of your own by way 
cf Contradiction to him that ſpoke. 

K 3 XIII. 
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XIII. Wan x you are forced to differ 
from him who delivers his Senſe on any 
Point, yet agree as far as you can, and re- 
preſent how far you agree; and if there be 
any room for it, explain the Words of the 
Speaker in ſuch a Senſe to which you can 
in general aſſent and ſo agree with him: Or 
at leaſt by a ſmall Addition or Alteration of 
his Sentiments ſhew your own Senſe of 


Things. It is the Practice and Delight of a 


candid Hearer, to make it appear how 
unwilling he is to differ from him that 
ſpeaks. Let the Speaker know that it is 
nothing but Truth conſtrains you to oppoſe 
him, and let that Difference be always ex- 
preſt in few and civil and choſen Words, 
ſuch as give the leaſt Offence. | 
A be careful always to take Solomon's 
Rule with you, and let your Correſpondent 
fairly finiſh his Speech before you reply ; 
for he that anſwereth a Matter before be bear- 
eth it, it is Folly and Shame unto bim. Prov, 
XVI. 13. | 
A LiTTLE Watchfulneſs, Care and Prac- 

tice in younger Life, will render all theſe 
Things, more eaſy, familiar, and natural 
to you, and will grow into Habit. 

XIV. As you ſhould carry about with 
you a conſtant and fincere Senſe of your 
own Ignorance, ſo you ſhould not be afraid 
nor aſhamed to confeſs this Ignorance, by taking 


all proper Opportunities to / an — 
| jor 
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for farther Information; whether it be 
the Meaning of a Word, the Nature of a- 
Thing, the Reaſon of a Propoſition, the 
Cuſtom of a Nation, &c. never remain in 
Ignorance for want of aſking. 

Many a Perſon had arrived at ſome con- 
ſiderable Degree of Knowledge, if he had 
not been full of Self-conceit, and imagined 
that he had known enough already, or elſe 
was aſhamed to let others know that he was 
unacquainted with it. God and Man are 
ready to teach the Meek, the Humble, and 
the Ignorant ; but he that fancies himſelf to 
know any particular Subject well, or that 
will not venture to aſk a Queſtion about 
it, ſuch a one will not put himſelf into the 
Way of Improvement by Enquiry and Di- 
ligence. A Fool may be wifer in his own 
Concert than ten Men who can render a Rea- 
ſon, and ſuch an one is very likely to be an 
everlaſting Fool; and perhaps alſo it is a filly 
Shame renders his Folly incurable. ' 


Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. 
Hor. Epiſt. 16. Lib. I. 


In Engliſb thus, 
1f Fools have Ulcers, and their Pride conceal em; 
They muſt have Ulcers ſtill, for none can heal em. 


XV. BE not too forward, eſpecially in 
the Younger Part of Life, to determine any 
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Nuten in Company with an infullibie and 
peremptory Sentence, fior ſpeak with aſſum- 
ang Airs, and with a decifive Tone of Voice. 
Ayoung Man in the Preſence of his Elders 
ſhould rather hear and attend, and weigh 
the Arguments which are brought for the 
Proof or Refutation of any doubtful Propo- 
ſition: And when it is your Turn to ſpeak, 
þ 412 your Thoughts rather in 'way of 
Enquiry. By this Means your Mind will 
be kept in a fitter Temper to receive Truth, 
and you will be more ready to correct and 
improve your own Sentiments, where you 
have not been too poſitive in affirming them. 
But if you have magiſterially decided the 
Point, you will find a ſecret Unwillingneſs 
to retract, though you ſhould feel an inward 
Conviction that you were in the Wrong. 
XVI. Ir is granted indeed, that a Seafon 
may happen, when ſome bold Pretender to 
Science, may afſume haughty and poſitive 
Airs to aſſert and vindicate a groſs and dan- 
gerous Error, or to renounce and vilify ſome 
very important Truth : And if he has a po- 
pular Talent of Talking, and there be no 
Remonſtrance made againſt him, the Com- 
pany may be tempted too eafily to give their 
Aſſent to the Impudence and Infallibility ot 
the Preſumer. They may imagine a Pro- 
poſition ſo much vilified can never be true, 
and that a Doctrine which is fo boldly cen- 
ſured and renounced can never be 8 
| ea 
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Weak Minds are too ready to perſuade them- 
ſelves, that a Man would never talk with 
ſo much aſſurance unleſs he were certainly 
in the right, and could well maintain and 

rove what he ſaid. By this means Truth 
itſelf is in Danger of being betrayed or loſt, 
if there be no Oppoſition made to ſuch a 
pretending Talker. | 117 
Now in ſuch a Caſe even a wiſe and a 
modeſt Man may aſſume Airs too, and re- 
pel Inſolence with its own Weapons. There 
is a time as Solomon the wiſeſt of Men 
teaches us, when a Fool ſhould be anſwered 
according to his Folly, leſt he be wiſe in his 
own Conceit, and leſt others too eaſily yield 
up their Faith and Reaſon to his imperious 
Dictates. Courage and Poſttuyity are never 
more neceſſary than on ſuch an Occaſion. 
But it is good to join ſome Argument with 
them of real and convincing Force, and let 
it be ſtrongly pronounced too. 

Wren ſuch a Reſiſtance is made, you 
ſhall find ſome of theſe bold Talkers will 
draw in their Horns, when their fierce and 
feeble Puſhes againſt Truth and Reaſon are 
repelled with Puſhing and Confidence. Itis 
pity indeed that Truth ſhould ever need 
ſuch Sort of Defences ; but we know that a 
triumphant Aſſurance hath ſometimes ſup- 
ported groſs Falſehoods, and a whole Com- 
pany have been captivated to Error by this 

TEE | Means, 
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Means, till ſome Man with equal Aſſurance 

Has reſcued them. It is pity that any mo- 
mentous Point of Doctrine ſhould happen 
to fall under ſuch Reproaches, and require 
ſuch a Mode of Vindication : Though if I 
happen to hear it, I ought not to turn my 
Back and to ſneak off in Silence, and leave 
the Truth to lie baffled, bleeding and ſlain. 
Yet,I muſt confeſs, I ſhould be glad to have 
no Occaſion ever given me to fight with any 
Man at this Sort of Weapons, even though 

I ſhould be ſo happy as to ſilence his Inſo- 

lence, and obtain an evident Victory. 

XVII. BE. not fond of. diſputing every 
Thing PRoand Con, nor indulge yourſelf to 
ſhew your Talent of attacking and defend- 

ing.- - A Logic which teaches nothing elſe, 

is little worth. This Temper and Practice 
will lead you juſt ſo far out of the Way of 
Knowledge; and divert your honeſt Enquiry 
after the Truth which is debated or ſought. 
In ſet Diſputes every little Straw is often 

laid hold on to ſupport our own Caule; 

every thing that can be drawn in any Wa 

to give Colour to our Argumentisadvanced, 
and that 2 with Vanity and Oſtenta- 
tion. This puts the Mind out of a proper 
Poſture to ſeek and receive the '[ruth. 
XVIII. Do mot bring a warm Party-Spurit 
into a free Conver/ation which is deſigned 
for mutual Improvement in the Search of 
Truth. Take heed of allowing Warten . 

Ole 
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thoſe ſelf fatisfied Aſſurances, which kee 
the Doors of the Underſtanding barred f 
againſt the Admiſſion of any new Senti- * 
ments. Let your Soul be ever ready to 
hearken to further Diſcoveries from a con- 

ſtant and ruling Conſciouſneſs of our pre- 

ſent fallible and imperfect State; and make 

it appear to your Friends, that it is no hard 

Taſk for you to leatn and pronounce 'thoſe 

little Words, I was miſtaken, how hard ſo- 

ever it be for the Bulk of Mankind to pro- 
nounce them. 

XIX. As you may ſometimes raife En- 
quiries for your own Inſtruction and Im- 
provement, and draw out the Learning, 
Wiſdom and fine Sentimentsof your Friends, 
who perhaps may be too reſerved or modeft, 
ſo at other Times if you perceive a Perſon 
unſkilful in the Matter of Debate, you m 
by Queſtions aptly propoſed in the Socratie 
Method, lead him into a clearer Knowledge 
of the Subject: Then you become his In- 
ſtructor in ſuch a Manner as may not ap- 
pear to make yourſelf his = wing C2097 

XX. TAKE 'heed of affecting always to 
ſhine in Company above the reſt, and to diſplay 
the Riches of your own Underſtanding or 
your Oratory, as though you would render 

ourſelf admirable to all that are preſent. 
his is ſeldom well taken in polite Com- 
pany; much leſs ſhould you uſe ſuch Forms 
of Speech as ſhould infinuate the Ignorance 
Or 
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or:Dulneſs of thoſe with whom you con- 
XXI. 'Txoucn you ſhould: not affect to 
flouriſhin a copious Harangueand a diffuſive 
Style in Company, yet neither ſhould, you 
rudely interrupt and reproach him that hap- 
pens to uſe it: But when he has done ſpeak- 
ing, reduce his Sentiments into a more con- 
tracted Form; not with a Shew of correct- 
ing, but as one who is doubtful whether 
you hit upon his true Senſe or no. Thus 
Matters may be brought more ealily from a 
wild Confuſion intoa ſingle Point, Queſtions 
may be ſooner determined, and Difficul ties 
more readily removed. = 

XXII. Be not fo ready to charge Ignorance, 
Prejudice, and Miſtake upon others, asyouare 
to ſuſpect yourſelf of it: And in order to 
ſhow how free you are from Prejudices, 
learn to bear Contradiction with Patience: 
Let it be eaſy to you to hear your own 
Opinion ſtrongly oppoſed, eſpecially in Mat- 
ters which are doubtful and diſputable a- 
mongſt Men of Sobriety and Virtue. Give 
apatient Hearing to Arguments on all Sides; 
otherwiſe you give the Company Occaſion 
to ſuſpect that it is not the Evidence of 
Truth has led you into this Opinion, but 
ſome lazy Anticipation of judgment; 
ſome beloved Preſumption, ſome long and 
raſh Poſſeſſion of a Party Scheme, in which 
you deſire to reſt undiſturbed, If your Aſ- 
Y1Z] oa; ſent 
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ſent has been eſtabliſhed upon juſt and ſuf - 
ficient Grounds, why you ſhould be afraid 
to let the Truth be put to the Trial of Ar- 
1 ng gu 

XXIII. BANISH utterly out of all Con- 
verſation, and eſpecially out of all learned and 
intellectuu Conference, every Thing that tends 
to provoke Paſſion, or raiſe a Bre n in the Blood. 
Let no ſharp Language, no noiſy Exclama· 
tions, no Sarcaſms or biting Jeſs be heard 
among you; no perverſe or invidious Con- 
ſequences be drawn from each other's Opi- 
nions, and imputed to the Perſon: Let there 
be no wilful Perverſion of another's Mean+ 
ing; no ſudden Seizure of alapſed Syllable 
to play upon it, nor any abuſed; Conſtruc- 
tion of an innocent Miſtake : Suffer not 
your Tongue to inſult a modeſt Opponent 
that begins to yield; let there be no Crow- 
ing and Triumph, even where there is evi- 
dent Victory on your Side. All theſe 
Things are Enemies to Friendſhip, and the 
Ruin of free Converſation. The impartial 
Search of Truth requires all Calmneſs and 
Serenity, all Temper and Candor: Mutual 
Inſtruction can never be attained in the 
Midſt of Paſſion, Pride and Clamor, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe in the Midſt of ſuch a Scene 
there is a loud and penetrating Lecture read 
by both Sides on the Folly and thametul 
Infirmities of human Nature, 


XXIV. 
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XXIV. WreNnsoEver therefore any un- 
happy Word ſhall ariſe in Company that 
might give you a reaſonable Diſguſt, quaſh 
the riſing Reſentment, be it never ſo juſt, and 
command your Soul and your Tongue into 
Silence, Jeſt you cancel the Hopes of all 
Improvement for that Hour, and transform 
the learned Converſation into the mean and 
_ vulgar Form of Reproaches and Railing. 
The Man who begun to break the Peace 
in ſuch a Society, will fall under the Shame 
and Conviction of ſuch a ſilent Reproof, if 
he has any Thing ingenuous about him. 
If this ſhould not be ſufficient, let a grave 
Admonition, or a ſoft and gentle Turn of 
Wit, with an Air of Pleaſantry, give the 
warm Diſputer an Occaſion to ſtop the 
Progreſs of his indecent Fire, if not to retract 

the Indecency and quench the Flame. 

XXV. INURE yourſelf to a candid and 
obliging Manner in all your Converſation, and 
acquire tbe Art of pleaſing Addreſs, even when 
you teach as well as when you learn, and when 
you oppoſe as well as when you aſſert or 

rove. This Degree of Politeneſs is not to 
be attained without a diligent Attention to 
ſuch Kind of Directions as are here laid 
down, and a frequent Exerciſe and Practice 
of them. 

XXVI. Ir you would know what Sort of 
Companzons you ſhould ſelect for the Cultruation 
and Advantage of the Mind, the pore 

ue 
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Rule is, chooſe ſuch as by their Brightneſs 
of Parts and their Diligence in Study, or 
by their ſuperior Advancement in Learning, 
or peculiar Excellency in any Art, Science, 
or Accompliſhment, . Divine or Human, 
may be capable of adminiſtring to your Im- 
rovement; and be ſure to maintain and 
keep ſome due Regard to their moral Cha- 
rater always, leſt while you wander in 
Queſt of Intellectual Gain, you fall into the 
Contagion, of Irreligion and Vice. No wiſe 
Man would venture into a Houſe infected 
with the Plague, in order to ſee the fineſt 
Collections of any Yirtuoſa in Europe. = 
XXVII. Nox is it every ſober Perſon of 
your Acquaintance, no, nor every Man of 
bright Parts, or rich in Learning, that is fit 
to engage in free Converſation for the En- 
quiry after Truth. Let a Perſon have never 
ſo illuſtrious Talents, yet be is not a proper 
Aſociate for ſuch a Purpoſe, if be lie under 
any of the following Infirmitieer. 
(I.) Ir he be exceedingly reſerved, and 
hath either no Inclination to diſcourſe or no 
tolerable Capacity of Speech and Language 
tor the Communication of his Sentiments. 
(2.) If he be haughty and proud of his 
Knowledge, imperious in his Airs, and is 
always fond of impoſing his Sentiments on 
all the Company. | 
(3+) Ir he be poſitive and dogmatical in 
is own Opinions, and will diſpute to the 
1 End; 
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End d; if he will reſiſt the bri ghteſt Evidence 
f Th uth rather than fuffer himſelf to be 
Re or "yield." to the Plaineſt and 
ſtron 10 75 Reaſoflings. : | 
r he be one who. ito, 8 affect to 
outthine the Company, and delights to 
hear Himſe talk and flouriſh upon à Sub- 
ject, and make long Harangues, while the 
| reſt muſt, be all ſilent and attentive. 
.) Ir he be a Perſon of a whiffling and 
un eady Turn of Mind, who cannot keep 
cloſe to a Point of Controverſy, but wan- 
ders from it perpetually, and is always ſoli- 
citous to ſay ſomething, whether it be * 
tinent to the Queſtion or no. 
(6.) Is he be fretful and ich, * | 
10 n to Reſentment upon all caſians g if 
po knows not how to bear Contradiction, 
or is ready to take Things in a wrong Senſe; 
if he i is ift to feel a ſuppoſed Offence, ot 
to imagine himſelf affronted, and then 
break out into a ſudden Paſſion, or retain 
filent and ſullen Wrath. 
(7.) Ir he affect Wit on all, 8 
1 is gl of his Conceits and Puns, Quirks 
uibbles, Jeſts and Repartees; theſe. 
* agreeably entertain and animate an 
Hour of Mirth, but they have no Place in 
the Search after Truth, | 
(8.) Ir he carry always about him a fort 
of Craft, and Cunning, and Diſguiſe, and 
act rather like a Spy than a Friend. Have 


a Care 
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a Care of ſuch a one as will, make an ill 
Uſe of Freedom in Converſation, and im- 
mediately charge Hereſy upon you, when 
you happen to differ from thoſe Sentiments 
which Authority or Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. 
Is ſhort, you ſhould avoid the Man in 
ſuch ſelect Converſation, who practiſes any 
Thing that is unbecoming the Character of a 
fincere, free and open Searcher after Truth. 
Now though you may pay all the relative 
Duties of Life to Perſons of theſe unhappy 
Qualifications, and treat them with Decency 
and Love, ſo far as Religion and Humanity 
oblige you, yet take Care of entering into a 
free Debate of Matters of Truth or Falſ- 
hood in their Company, and eſpecially about 
the Principles of Religion. I confeſs, if a 
Perſon of ſuch a Temper happens to judge 
and talk well on ſuch a Subject, you may 
hear him with Attention, and derive what 
Profit you can from his Diſcourſe; but he is 
by no Means to be choſen for a free Confe- 
rence in Matters of Enquiry and Knowledge. 
XXVIII. Wurre I would perſuade you 
to beware of ſuch Perſons, and abſtain from 
too much Freedom of Diſcourſe amongſt 
| them, it is very natural to infer that 5 
ſhou Id watch againſt the working of theſe evil 
Qualities in your o Brraſt, if you happen 
00 be tainted with any of them yourſelf. 
Men of Learning and Ingenuity will juſtly 
avoid your Acquaintance, when they find 
I. ſuch 
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fach an unhappy and unſociable Temper 
in erte 14552 7 it Iss 

XXI X e begchede When you. retire 
from Company, then convert, 461th your ſelf 
inRolitude, and emquirt what you havelearit 
forthe Improvement-of your Under /tanding\"or 
for»the- retifying your Inclinatrors, for the 
Increaſe of your Virtues, or the welforar- 
ing your Conduct and Behaviour in any fü 
ture Parts of Life. If you have ſeen ſonie 
of your Company candid, modeſt, humble 
in their Manner, wiſe and ſagacious, jut 
and pious in their Sentiments, polite And 
graceful, as well as clear and ſtrong in cher 
Expteſſion, and univerſally acteptaBls and 
lovely in their Behaviour, endeavour to 
impreſs the Idea of all theſe upon your 
Memory, and treaſure them up for Jour 
Imitation. 

XXX. Ir the Laws of Reaſon, Deceney 
and Civility, have not been well obſerved" 
amongſt your Aſſociates, take Notice of thiſe 
Defetts for your own Improvement: And 
from every - Occurrence of this Kind, re- 
mark ſomething to imitate or to avoid, 
elegant, polite and uſeful Cchwerfatiek. 
Perhaps you will find that ſome Perſons 
preſent have really diſpleaſed the Company 
by an exceſſive and too viſible an Affectz. 
tion to pleaſe, i. e. by giving Looſe to ſer- 
vile Flattery, or promiſcuous Praiſe; while 
others were as ready to oppoſe and contra- 
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dict every Thing that was ſaid. Some have 
deſeryed, juſt Cenſure for a moroſe and af- 
fected Taciturnity, and others have been an- 
xious and careful leſt their Silence ſhould be 
interpreted a Want of Senſe, and therefore 
they have ventured to make Speeches, 
though they had nothing to ſay which was 
worth hearing. Perhaps you will obſerve 
that one was ingenious in his Thoughts and 
bright inhis Language, but he was ſo top-full 
of himſelf, that he let it ſpill on all the Com- 

any z that he ſpoke well indeed, but that he 
550 e too long, and did not allow equal Li- 
berty or Time to his Aſſociates. You will 
remark that another was full charged to let 
out his Words before his Friend had done 
ſpeaking, or impatient to the leaſt Oppoſi- 
tion to any Thing he ſaid. You will re- 
member that ſome Perſons have talked at 
large, and with great Confidence, of Things 
which they underſtood not, and others 
counted every Thing tedious and intolerable 
that was ſpoken upon Subjects out of their 
Sphere, and they would fain confine the 
Conference entirely within the Limits of 
their own narrow Knowledge and Study. 
| * Errors of Converſation are almoſt in- 

nite. 

XXXI. By a Review of ſuch Irregulari- 
ties as theſe, you may learn to avoid thoſe 
Follies and Pieces of ill Conduct which 
ſpoil good Converſation, or make it leſs a- 
greeable and leſs uſeful; and by Degrees you 
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will acquire that delightful and eaſy Man. 
ner of Addreſs and Behaviour in all uſeful 
Correſpondences, which may render your 
Company every where deſired and beloved, 
and at the ſame Time among the beſt of 
your Companions you may make the high. 
eſt Improvement im your own intelletuy 
Acquiſitions, that the Diſcourſe of mort! 
Creatures will allow, under all our Difad. 
vantages in this ſorry State of Mortality, 
But there is a Day coming, when we hat 
be ſeized away from this lower Claſs in the 
School of Knowledge, whats; we labonr 
under the many Dangers and Darkneſles, 
the Errors and the Incumbrances of Fleh 
and Blood, and our Converſation ſhall be 


with Angels, and more illuminated Spirits 


; in the upper Regions of the Univerſe. 7 N 
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CHAP. X. 
Of DISPUTES. 
L.TTNDER the general Head of Con- 


verſation for the Improvement of the 
Mind, we may rank the Practice of Dzſput- 
ing; that is, when two or more Perſons 
appear to maintain different Sentiments, and 
defend their own, or oppoſe the other's O- 
dinion in alternate Diſcourſe by ſome Me- 
thods of Argument. | 

II. As theſe Diſputes often ariſe in good 

Earneſt, where the two Contenders do reall 
Pelieve the different Propoſitions which they 
ſupport ; ſo ſometimes they are appointed 
as meer Trials of Skill in Academies, or 
chools by the Students: Sometimes they 
pre practiſed, and that with appearing Fer- 
our in Courts of Judicature by Lawyers, 
n order to gain the Fees of their different 
lients, while both Sides perhaps are really 
t the ſame Sentiment with regard to the 
Cauſe which is tried. 
III. Is common Converſation, Diſputes 
re often managed without any Forms of 
F\czularity or Order, and they turn to good 
r cvil Purpoſes, chiefly according to the 
Lemper of the Diſputants. They may 
ometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch out Truth, 
| L 3 lome- 
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ſometimes effè cual to maintain Truth, and 
convince the Miſlaken, but at other Times 
a Diſpute is a meer Scene of Battle in order 
to Victory and vain Triumph. 

IV. Tnrre are ſome few General Rates 
which ſhould - be obſerved in all Debates 
whatſoever, if we would find out Truth by 
them, or convince a Friend of his Error, 
even though they be not managed according 
to any ſettled Forms of Diſputation: And as 
there are almoſt as many Opinions and Judy: 
ments of Things as there are Perſons, 6 
when ſeveral Perſons happen to meet and 
cenfer together upon any Subject, they are 
ready to declare their different Sentiments, 
and ſupport them by ſuch Reaſonings as 
they are capable of. This 1s called Debat- 
ing, or Diſputing, as is above deſcribed. 

V. Wren Perſons begin a Debate, 7h 
ſrould always take Care that they are agreed 
in fome general Principles or Propeſitiont, 
which either more nearly or remotely affect 
the Queſtion in Hand ; for otherwiſe they 
have no Foundation or Hope of convincing 
each other: They mult have ſome com- 
mon Ground to ſtand upon while they 
maintain the Conteſt, 

Wren they find they agree in ſome re- 
mote Þ ropoſitions, then let them ſearch far- 
ther, and enquire how near they approach 
to each others Sentiments ; and whatſoever 
Propoſitions they agree in, let theſe lay 4 

Foun- 
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Foundation for the mutual Hope of Con- 
viction. Hereby you will be prevented from 
running at every Turn to ſome original and 
remote Propoſitions and Axioms, which 
practice both entangles and prolongs a Diſ- 
ute. As for Inſtance, if there was a Debate 
propoſed betwixt a Preteſtant and a Papi. 
Whether there be ſucha Place as urgatery? 
Let them remember that they both agree in 
this Point, that Chri/t has made Satisſaction 
wr Atonement for Sin, and upon this Ground 
let them both ſtand, while they ſearch out 
the controverted Doctrine of Purgatory by 
Way of Conference or Debate. | 
VI. Tre Queſtion ſhould be cleared from 
all doubtful Terms, and needleſs Additions ; 
and all Things that belong to the Queſtion 
ſhould be expreſſed in plain and intelligible 
Language. This is ſo neceſſary a Thing, 
that without it Men will be expoſed to ſuch 
dort of ridiculous Conteſts as was found one 
Day between two unlearned Combatants, 
Sartor and Sutor, who aſſaulted and defend- 
ed the Doctrine of Tra: ſubſtantiation with 
much Zeal and Violence: But Latino hap- 
pening to come into their Company, and 
enquiring the Subject of their Diſpute, aſk- 
ed each of them what he meant by that long 
hard Word Tranſubſtantiation. Sutor readi- 
ly informed him that he underſtood Boing 
at the Name of Jeſus. But Sartor aſſured 
lum that he meant nothing but Baring af 
"WM te 
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the high Altar: No Wonder then, ſaid 
« Latino, that you cannot agree, when you 
« neither underſtand. one another, nor the 
«© Word about which you contend.” I 
think the whole Family of the Sators' and 
Sutors would be wiſer if they avoided ſuch 
kind of Debates, till they underſtood the 
Terms better. But alas! even their Wives 
carry on ſuch Conferences; the other Day 
one was heard in the Street explaining to her 
leſs learned Neighbour the Meaning of Me- 
taphy/ical Science, and the aſſured her that 
as Phy/icks were Medicines for the Body, fo 
Metabbyſies was Phyfic for the Soul: Upon 
this they went on to diſpute the Point how 
far the Divine excelled the Doctor. 


Auditum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
Ridentem dicere verum Quid vetat? Hor. 


Can it be faulty to repeat 
A Dialogue that walk'd the Street? 
Or can my graveſt Friends forbear 


A Laugh, when ſuch Diſputes they hear? 


VII. Ax p not only the Senfe and Mean- 
ing of the Words uſed in the Jusſtian ſhould 
be ſettled and adjuſted between the Diſpu- 
tants, but the preciſe Point of Enguiry ſhould 
be diſtinctiy fixed; the Queſtion in Debate 
ſhould be limited preciſely to its ſpecial Ex- 
tent,ordeclared to betaken i inits more general 
Senſe. 
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Senſe. As for Inſtance, If two Men are con- 
tending whether civil' Government be of di- 
wine Right or n; here it muſt be obſerved, 
the Queſtion is nat whether Monarchy in 
one Man, ot a Republic in Multitudes of the 
People, or an Ariftocracy in a few of the 
Chief, is appointed of God as neceſſary; but 

whether civil Government in its moſt gene- 
ral Senſe, or in any Form whatſoever, is de- 
rived from the Will and Appointment of 
God? Again, The Point of Enquiry ſhould | 
be limited further. Thus, the Queſtion is 
not whether Government comes from the Will . 
of God by the Light of Revelation, for that 

is granted; but whether it is derived from 
the Will of God by the Light of Reaſon too. 

This Sort of Specification or Limitation of 
the Queſtion, hinders and prevents the Diſ- 
| puters from wandering away from the pre- 
ciſe Point of Enquiry. 

IT is this trifling Humour or diſhoneſt 
Artifice of changing the Queſtion, and wan- 
dring away from the firſt Point of Debate, 
which gives endleſs Length to Diſputes, ' 
and cauſes both the Diſputants to part with- 
outany Satisfaction. And one chief Occaſion . - 
of it is this; when one of the Combatants 
feels his Cauſe run low and fail, and is juſt 
ready to be confuted and demoliſhed, he is 
tempted to ſtep aſide to avoid the Blow, and 
betakes him to a different Queſtion; thus, 
it his Adverſary be not well aware of * 

c 
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he begins to entrench himſelf in a new Faſt. 
neſs, and holds out the Siege with a new 
Artillery of Thoughts and Words. It is the 
Pride of Man which is the Spring of this 
Evil, and an Unwillingneſs to yield up their 
own Opinions even to be overcome by 
Truth itſelf, _ | 2 
VIII. Key this always therefore upon 
your Mind as an everlaſting Rule of Con- 
duct in your Debates to find out Truth, that 
a reſolute Deſign, or even a warm Affectation 
of Victory, is the Bane of all real Improve- 
ment, and an effettual Bar againſt the Ad. 
miſſion of the Truth which you profeſs to ſeek. 
This works with a ſecret, but a powerful 
and miſchievous Influence in every Diſpute, 
unleſs we are much upon our Guard. It 
appears in frequent Converſation : Every 
Age, every Sex, and each Party of Man- 
kind are ſo fond of' being in the Right, 
that they know not how to renounce this 
unhoppy Prejudice, this vain Love of Vic- 
tory. 
When Truth with bright Evidence is 
ready to break in upon a Diſputant, and 
to overcome his Objections and Miſtakes, 
how ſwift and ready is the Mind to engage 
Wit and Fancy, Craft and Subtilty, to cloud 
and perplex and puzzle the Truth, if poſſi- 
ble? How eager is he to throw in ſome im- 
ertinent Queſtion to divert from the main 
Subject? How ſwift to take hold of ſome 
occaſional 
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occaſional Word, thereby to lead the Diſ- 
courſe off from the Point in Hand? So 
much afraid is human Nature of parting 
with its Errors, and being overcome by 
Truth. Juſt thus a hunted Hare calls up all 
the Shifts that Nature hath taught her, ſhe 
treads back her Mazes, croſſes and Confounds 
her former Trac, and uſes all poſſible Me- 
thods to divert the Scent, when ſhe is in 
Danger of being ſeized and taken. Let Puſs 
practiſe what Nature teaches ; but would 
one imagine that any rational Being ſhould 
take fuch Pains to avoid Truth, and to eſcape 
the Improvement of its Underſtanding ?_ _ 
IX. WurN you come to a Diſpute in 
order to find out Truth, do not preſume that 
you are certainly poſſeſſed of it before hand. 
Enter the Debate with a ſincere Deſign of 
yielding to Reaſon, on which fide ſoever it 
appears. Uſe no ſubtle Arts to cloud and 
entangle the Queſtion ; hide not yourſelf in 
doubtful Words and Phraſes ; do not affect 
little Shifts and and Subterfuges to avoid the 
Force of an Argument; take a generous 


Pleaſure to eſpy the firſt riſing Beams of 


Truth, though it be on the Side of your 
Opponent : Endeavour to remove the little 
Obſcurities that hang about it, and ſuffer 
and encourage it to break out into open and 
convincing Light ; that while your Oppo- 
nent perhaps may gain the better of your 
Reaſonings, yet you yourſelf may triumph 

| over 
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over Error, and I am ſure that i is a muck 
more-valuable Acquiſition and Victory. | 
Xi WATCH narrouiy in every Diſpute 
that your” Opponent does not 70 you un- 
wy to grant ſome Principle or Propoſition, 
which will bring with it a fatal Conſequence, 
and lead you inenfibly! into this Sentiment: 
though it be far aſtray from the Truth: 
And by this wrong Step you will be, as it 
were, plunged into dangerous Errors before 
you are aware. Polanides in free Converſa- 
tion led Incauto to agree with him in this 
plain Propoſition, that the ed God bas ta 
much Fuſlice in any Caſe to puniſh* any Be- 
ing wwbo is in itſelf innocent; till he not only 
allowed it with an unthinking Alacrity, but 
aſſerted it in moſt univerſal and unguarded 
Terms. A little after Polonides came in 
Diſcourſe to commend the Virtues, the In- 
nocence, and the Piety of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour; and thence inferred, it was impoſſible 
that God ſhould ever puniſh ſo holy a Perſon 
who was never guilty of any Crime : Then 
Tncauto eſpied the Snare, and found himſelf 
robbed and defrauded of the great Doctrine 
of the Atonement of the Death of Chr//t, 
upon which he had placed his immortal 
Hopes according to the Goſpel. This taught 
him to bethink himſelf what a dangerous 


„The Word puniſh here ſignifies, to bring ſome natural 
Evil pen a Perſes on account of moral Evil done. 


Conceſſion 


. 
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Conceſſion he had — in ſo univerſal a 
Manners that God would never puniſb a 
Being obo. was Innocent, and he ſaw — 
ful to recal his Words, or to explain them 
better by adding this Reſtriction or Limita- 
tion, viz. Unleſi this innocent Being were ſome 
uuay involved in angther's Sin, or ftood as vo- 
luntary Surety for the Guilty : By this Limi- 
tation he ſecured the great and bleſſed Doc- 
trine of the Sacrifice of Chr/t for the Sins of 
Men, and learnt to be more cautious in his 
Conceſſions for Time to come. 
Two Months ago Fatalio had almoſt 
tempted his Friend Fidens to leave off 
Prayer, and to abandon his Dependance on 
the Providence of God in the common Af- 
fairs of Life, by obtaining of him a Con- 
ceſſion of the like Kind. Is it not evident 
to Reaſon, ſays Fatalio, that God's immenſe 
Scheme of Tranſactions in the Univerſe was 
contrived and determined long before you 
and I were born? Can you imagine, my 
dear Fidens, that the bleſied God changes 
kis original Contrivances, and makes new 
Interruptions in the Courſe of them ſo often 
as you and I want his Aid, to prevent the 
little Accidents of Life, or to guard us from 
them? Can you ſuffer yourſelf to be per- 
ſuaded that the great Creator of this World 
takes Care to ſupport a Bridge which was 
gue rotten, and to make it ſtand firm a 
ew Minutes longer till you Ea1 rode over 
3 it? 
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it? Or will he uphold a falling Tower while 
we two were paſſing by it, that ſuch Worms 
as you and ] are might eſcape the Ruin? 

Bur you ſay, you proyed for Bit Protet- 
tion in the Morning, and he certainly hears 
Prayer. I grant he knows it: But are you ſo 
fond and weak, ſaid he, as to ſuppoſe that 
the Univerſal Lord of all had ſuch a Regard 
to a Word or two of your Breath, as to make 
Alterations in his own eternal Scheme upon 
that Account? Nor is there any other Wa ay 
whereby his Providence can preſerve you 
in anſwer to Prayer, but by creating fach 
perpetual Interruptions and Changes in his 
own Conduct according: to your daily Be- 
haviour. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE, fore Fidens, there is 
no other Way to ſecure the Doctrine of 
divine Providence in all theſe common Af- 
fairs; and therefore I begin to doubt whe- 
ther God does or ever will exert himſelf ſo 
particularly in our little Concerns. 

Have a care, good Fidens, that you yield 
not too far : Take heed leſt you have grant- 
ed too much to Fatalio. Pray let me ask of 
you, could not the great God, who graſps 
and ſurveys all future and diſtant Things in 
one ſingle View, could not he from the Be- 
ginning foreſee your Morning Prayer for his 
Protection, and appoint all ſecond Cauſes to 
concur for the Support of that crazy Bridge, 


or to make that ola Tower ſtand firm till w_ 
ha 


had eſcaped the Danger? Or. could not he 
cauſe all the Mediums to work ſo as to make 
it fall before you come near ĩt? Can he not 
appoint all his own Tranſactions in the Uni- 
verſe, and every Event in the natural World, 
in a Way of perfect Correſpondence with 
his own Fore-knowledge of all the Events, 
Actions and Appearances of the moral World 
in every part of it? Can, he not direct every 
Thing in Nature, which is but his Servant, 
to act in perfect Agreement with his eternal 
Preſcience of our Sins, or of our Piety ? 
And hereby all the Glory of Providence, 
and our neceſſary Dependance upon it by 
Faith and Prayer, are as well ſecured, as if 
he interpoſed to alter his own Scheme every 
Moment. * 

LeT me aſk again, Did not he in his 
own Counſels or Decrees appoint Thunders 
and Lightnings and Earthquakes to burn up 

and deſtroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and turn 
them into a dead Sea, juſt at the Time 
when the Iniquities of thoſe Cities were 

raiſed to their ſupreme Height? Did he 
not ordain the Fountains of the Deep to 
be broken up, and overwhelming Rains to 
fall down from Heaven, juſt when a guilty 
World deſerved to be drowned ; while he 
took care of the Seeurity of righteous Noah, 
by an Ark which ſhould float upon that 
very Deluge of Waters? Thus he can pu- 
niſh the Criminal when he pleaſes, and re- 
ward 


Pak I. 
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wang. the-devout. W ee 
of Appointmem, as well 4 if be inter 
every Moment a new. Take heed, 
that you be not tempted away by 
Sophiſms of Fatal, to withhold Prayer 
from God, and to renounce 3 of 
his: Providence. 1 
2 this ſhort 1 plain C. 
n of the ſubtil Errors of Men. Let — 
Ma oe once thruſt in his Head at ſome 
ſmall unguarded Fold of your Garment, 
and he will inſenſibly and unavoidably wind 
his Whole Body into your Boſom, and give 
you a pernicious Wound. 
XI. Ox the other hand, when ou bave 
Jon your Opponent make any ſuch Conceſſion 
as may turn to your real Advantage in main- 
raining: the Tuth, be wiſe and watchful to ob. 
ſerve it, and make a Improvement of it. 
Rbap/odus has taken a great deal of Pains 
to detract from the Honour of Chriſtiarfity 
by ly Infinuations that the ſacred Writers 
are perpetually promoting Virtue and Piety 
by Promiſes and Threatenings; whereas ei- 
ther the Fear of future Puniſhment nor the Hope N 
of future Reward, can poſſibly be called good 
AfﬀeFions, or ſuch as are x4 acknowledged 
Springt and Sources of all Actions truly good. 
He adds further, that this Fear, or this Hope, 
cannot confift in Reality with Virtue or Good- 


reſi, 1 4 it either ſtands as eſſential to any 
moral 


ih: 
ſuch 


* 
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moral, Performance, or as @ conſiderable Ma- 


true to any Aion : And thus he would 


fain lead ian, to be aſhamed of the 


Goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe of its future and 


eternal Promi es and Threatenings, as being 


inconſiſtent with his Notion of irtue; for 
he ſuppoſes Virtue ſhould be ſo beloved and 


practiſed for the fake of its own Beauty 
and Lovelineſs, that all other Motives ariſing 


Top Rewards or Puniſhments, Fear or 
Hope, do really, take away juſt ſo much 
from the very Nature of Virtue as their In- 


fluence reaches to: And no Part of thoſe | 


Practices are really valuable, but what ariſes 
from the meer Love of Virtue itſelf, with- 


out any Regard to Puniſhment or Reward. 


Bot obſerve in two Pages afterwards, . 


he grants that hig Principle of Fear of fu 


ture Puniſhment, and hope 9 future Reward, 
how mercenary and ſervile ſoever it may be ac- 
counted, is yet Ii many. Circumſtances a great 


Advantage, Security and Support to Virtue ; 
eſpecially where there is Danger of the Vio- 
lence of Rage or Luft, or any counter Work 
ing Paſſion to controul and overcome the good 
Aﬀedtions of the Mind. 

Now the Rule and the Practice of * 


lianity, or the Goſp el, as it is cloſel fy con- 
u 


nected with futies Rewards and Puniſh= 


ments, may be well ur by this Con- 


ceſſiog. Pray, Rhapfodus, tell me, if every 


Man in this reſent Life, by the Violence of 
eh M 


ſome 
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gecounte -working Paſfon, may of have 
| us to, Virtue controuted dt 
overcbtne ? way not therefore his eterdaſ 
Feary and Hopes be a great Advantage, 88 
cutity and Spport to irtue in ſo danger 
ous 4 State and Situation, as our FR | 
through this World towards à better? an 
this is Sal that the Defence of Chriſtianity 
neceffarily 8 5 Ty Op <6 
v yet further, let me aſk our' RB. 
| 1 nh have nothing elfe, Sir, ths 5 
Beautyand Excellency and Lovelineſs of Vit- 
tue to preach and flouriſh upon before hut 
and degenerate Creatures as the Bulk 
of Mankind are, and you have no future 
Rewards or Puniſhments with which G 
dreſß their Hopes and Fears, how many of 
tefe vicious Wretches will you ever rec fun 
m all their Varieties of Profaneneſs, Tn- 
temperance and Madneſs? How many have 
you ever actually reclaimed by this ſmooth 
ſoft Method, and theſe fine Words? Whit 
has all that Reaſoning and Rhetoric done 
which have been diſplayed by your Predeceſ- 
ſors the Heatben Motalifts upon this Excel. 
lency and Beauty of Virtue? What has it 
been able to do towards the reforming of a 
fnfal World? crhaps now and then 4 Mag 
of better natural Mould has been a little re. 
Shed, and perhaps alfo there may have bee 
ete and there a Man reſtrained or recovered 


gi Inj nj uſtice and Knavery, from Drunken» 


nels 


neſs and Lemdnęſs, and vile Debaucherics, 
by this fait Reaſoning and Philoſophy : But 
have the Paſſions of Revenge and Envy, of 
Ambition and Pride, and the inward ſecret 
Vices of the Mind been mortified meerly by 
this phYoſophical Language? Have any of 


Fs » 


theſe Men been made new Creatures, Men 


of real Piety and Love to Gd 
Go dreſs up all the Virtues of human 
Nature in all x Beauties of your Oratory, 
and declaim aloud on the Praiſeof ſocial Vir- 
tue, and the amiable Qualities of Goodneſs, 


till your Heart or your Lungs ach, among the 
| looſer Herds of Mankind, and you will ever 


find, as your Heathen Fathers have done be- 
fore you, that the wild Paſſions and Appe- 
tites of Men are too violent tobe reſtramed 
by ſuch mild and ſilken Language. You 
may as well-build up. a Fence of Straw and 
Feathers to reſiſt a Cannon-Ball, or try to 
quench a flaming Granado with a Shell of 
air Water, as hope: to ſucceed in theſe At- 
tempts. But an eternal Heaven and an eter- 
nal Hill carry divine Force and Power with 
them: This Doctrine from the Mouth of 
Chriſtian Preachers has begun the Reforma- 
tion of Multitudes : This Goſpel has reco- 
vered Thouſands among the Nations-from 
Iniquity and Death. They have been awa- 
kened by theſe awful Scenes to begin Reli- 
gion, and afterwards their Virtue has im- 
proved ĩtſelf into ſuperior and more refined 
2 Principles 


he, Mos Parr I, 
they 


= FIN Habits. by divine Cate, and 
riſem ta high and e Degrees, das 
2 e State: The ble 
human Nature much better 
e goth, and has throughont 
8. Nord inted'a more roper and mote 
2 Method. of An it by the 
Faſſions of Hope and Fear, by Puniſhments 
and, Rewards. 

I Is you read on four Pages fartheri in thel 
| Writings, vou will find the Author makes 
k | Conceſſion. He allows that tbe 


4 wa 


4 nf 6 Family uſing proper Reward 
agent Puniſhments t6wards his Children, 
reaches them oodneſs » and by this 5 
Hrucss them in aVirtue which Fer they 
alli upon, other Grounds, and without 
- Hounkeng of @ Penalty or a Bribe « And this, 
days he, 10 what we call a hiberal Eduratios 

7 ot, liberal Service. 
Tais new. Conceffion of. that Arzthor 
may alſo be very happily improved in Fa- 
| pra Cbriſtianity. What are the beſt of 
Men in this Life? * hey are by no Means 
perfect in Virtue : We are all but Children 
i c under the great Maſter of the Family, 
ande is pleaſed by Hopes and Fears, by 
Mercies and Corrections to inſtruct us in 
Virtue, and to conduct us onward towards 
i the ſublimer and more perfect Practice of it 
n the future World, where it ſhall be per- 


W in his own Language, perhaps with- 
out 
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out thinking of Penalties and Bribes. And 

fince he hath allowed that this Conduct may 
be called. a liberal Education, and a Theral 
Service, let Chriſtianity then be indulged 
the Title of a Meral Education alſo, and it 
is admirably fitted for ſuch frail 1 — 2 
Creatures, While they are b dee 

_ xwards.the. fublimer Virtues of the caveh) 
State. 

XII. WHEN you are engaged in 4 B50. 
fue with @ Perſon of very bo Printiples 
from yourſelf, and you cannot find thy ready 
Way to prevail with bim to embrace fd Truth 
by Principles which you both freely acknowletge, 
you may fairly make uſe of his own Principles 
to ſbeu bim his M. Hate, and thus | canvinte or 
fence him from his own Conceſſions. © 

Ir your Opponent ſhould be a Sen Phi- 
loſopher, or a bet: you, may purſue your 
Argument in Defence of ſome Chriſtian 
Doctrine or Duty againſt ſuch a Diſputant, 
by Axioms or Laws borrowed either from 
Zeno or Moſes. And though you do not 

enter into the Enquiry how many of the 
Laws of Mofes are abrogated, or whether 
Zeno was right or wrong in his Philoſophy ; 
yet if from the Principles and Conceffion 
of your Opponent, you can ſupport your 
Argument for the Goſpel of Chriſt, this 
has been always counted a fair Treatment 
of an Adverſary, and it is called Argu- 
| mentumn ad Hominem, or Ratio ex Con- 


M 3 ceffis, 
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ca. St. Paul ſometimes makes uſe of this 
Sort of Diſputation, When he talks, with 
pomp Heathen Philoſophers and at Jeaſt 
eſilences if not convinces them Which i 
ſometimes neceſſary to be done againſt an ob- 
ſtinate and clamorous Adverſary, that juſt 
Honour might be paid to Truths which he 
knew were divine, and that the only true 
Doctrine of Salvation might be confirmed and 
prapagated among ſinful and dying Men. 
XIII. YET great Core muſt be taken Ie, 
aur Debates break in upon your Paſſions and 
axoakenthem to take Part in the, Controverly. 
When the Opponent puſhes hard and gives 
juſt and mortal Wounds to. our own Opi- 
nion, our Paſſions are very apt to feel the 
Strokes and to riſe in Reſentment and De- 
fence. Self is ſo mingled with the, Senti- 
ments which we have choſen, and has ſuch 
a tender Feeling of all the Oppoſition which 
is made to them, that per/cnal Brawl: are 
very ready to come in as Second, to ſucceed 
and finiſh the Diſpute of Opinions, , Then 
Noiſe and Clamour and Folly appear in all 
their Shapes, and chaſe Reaſon, and; Truth 
out of Sight, = SSI) 391 D118 O21 
How unhappy is the Caſe of frail and 
wretched Mankind in this dark or Sully 
State of ſtrong Paſſion and glimmering Rea- 
ſon? How ready are we, when our Paſhons 
are engaged in the Diſpute, to conſider more 
what Loads of Nonſenſe and Reproach we 
T0116}! Can 


can * upon our e than what 
Reafon and Truth require in the Contro- 
verſy itſelf. Diſmal are the Conſequences 
Mankind are too often involved in by this 
evil Principle; ĩt ĩs this common and danger- 
ous Practice that carries the Heart aſide from 
all that ĩs fair and honeſt in our Search after 
Truth, or the Propogation of it in the 
World. One would wiſh from one's very 
Soul, that none of the Chriſtian Fathers 
had been guilty of ſuch Follies as theſe. 

Bor St. Jerome fairly confeſſes this evil 
Principle, in his Apology for himſelf to 
Pammarchius, that he had not ſo much regarded 
what was exattly to be ſpoken in the Contro- 
verſy he had in Hand, as what was fit to lav 
load on Jovinian. And indeed, I fear this 
was the vile Cuſtom of many of the Wri- 
ters even in the Church-Afﬀairs of thoſe 
Times. But it will be double Scandal upon 
us in our more enlightened Age, if we will 
allow ourſelves in a Conduct fo criminal and 
diſhoneſt. Happy Souls, who keep ſuch a 
facred Dominion over their inferior and 
animal Powers, and all the Influences of 
Pride and ſecular Intereſt, that the ſenſitive 
Tumults, or theſe vicious Influences never 
riſe to diſturb the ſuperior and better Ope- 
rations of the reaſoning Mind! 

XIV. Tus general Directions are neceſ- 
ſary, or at leaſt uſeful in all Debates what- 


ſoever, whether they ariſe in occaſinal Con- 
M 4 verſation, 


v 
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verfätion, or are appointed at any certain 
Time or Place; whether they are m 
With or without art) formal Rules to govern 
them. But there are three Sorts of 
tation in Which there are ſome Forms and 
Orders obſerved, and which are diſtinguiſh- 
, ed by theſe three Names, viz. Socratic, Fo- 
renfic and Acadamic, 1. e. the n of 
the Schools. 
CoNCERNING each of theſe it it may not 
be improper to diſcourſe a little, and give 


few particular Directions or e about 
them. 


CHAP, XI. 

The Socratical Way Diſbutation. 

J. HIS Method of Diſpute derives its 

| Name from Socrates by whom it 

was practiſed, and by other Philoſophers in 

his Age long before Ariſtotle invented the 

particular Forms of Syllogi/m in Mond and 

Figure, which are now uſed in INN 
Diſputations. 

II. Tur Socratical Way is wand by 

' Qreeftions and Anſivers in ſuch a Manner as 

"this, viz. If F would: lead a Perſon into the 


Pelief of a Heaven | or Hell, or a future 
V State 
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State of Rewards and Funiſhments, I might 
* ſome ſuch Manner of 


— fuppole bemalt es and caly A8. 


b 
"Queſ DOES — C govern „eat 
. Anſ. SURELY, he that made it governs at. 
Queſ. I nat God bath a good and 4x 
 teous Governor? BY 4 
Anſ. Born theſe Character ee 
belong to him. 
Queſ. WHAT 7s the true Netionf 4 * 
and righteous Governor? 
Anſ. Tur he puniſhes the Wicked and 
- rewards the Good, 
Queſ. ARE theG cod _— rewarded i in 
this Life?” 
Anſ. No ſurely, for many virtuous Men 
are miſerable here, and greatly afflicted. 
Queſ. ARE the Wicked a puniſhed 
in this Life? 
Anſ. No certainly, for many of them 
live without Sorrow, and ſome of the vileſt 
of Men are often raiſed to great Riches and 
Honour. 17 
Queſ. * HE RETN then doth God make 
: # appear that be is good and righteous, _ 
An. Lows dow. is but little Appear- 
ance of it on Earth. 
Queſ. ILL there not be a Time . 
-wwhen, the Tables ſhall be turned, and the Scene 
of inge changed, fince God governs Aen. 
Lind rigbieouſ? 
| Anſ. 
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455 DovsrLrss there muſt be 4 proper 
Time, wherein God will make that Good- 
nels and that Righteouſneſs to appear. 

Queſ. IF this be not Mere rbeir Hau, 
his can it be done? © 

Anſ. I can think of no other Way but 
by ſuppoſing Man to have ſome Exiſtence 
after this Life. 

15 Queſ. ARE you not convinced then that 
there muſt be à State of Reward and Fun . 
ment after Death ? 

An. Yes ſurely, I now ſee plainly that 
the Goodneſs and "Righteouſneſs of God, as 


Governor of the World, neceſſarily require 
II I. Now the Advantages of this Method 


are very conſiderable. _ 

I. If repreſents the Form of a Dialgie 
or common Converſation, which is a much 
more eaſy, more pleaſant, and a more 
ſprightly Way of Inſtruction, and more fit 
to excite the Attention and ſharpen the P- 
netration of the Learner, than fol itary Read- 
ing or ſilent Attention to a Lecture. Man 
being a ſociable Creature, delights more in 
Converſation, and learns better this Way, if 
it could always be wiſely and happily Prac- 
tiſed. 

. Tu 1s Method hath ſomething very h 
ring in it, and carries a very humble and 
e Air, when he that dme 


ſeems 
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ſeems.to be the Enquirer, and ſeeks Infor- 
mation rom him who learns. 

2. { T leads the Learner into the Knowledge 

of 97 euth as it were 'by Bis own Ne 
which is a very pleaſing Thing to human 
Nature ;; and. by Queſtions pertinently and 
artificially propoſed, it does as effectually 
draw him on to diſcover his own Miſtakes, 
which he is much more eaſily perſuaded to 
relinquiſh when he ſeems to have diſcovered 
them himſelf. 
4. IT is managed in a great Meaſure in 
the Form of. the meſt eaſy Reaſoning, always 
arifing from ſomething aſſerted or known in 
the foregoing Anſwer, and ſo proceeding 
to enquire ſomething unknown in the fol- 
lowing Queſtion, which again makes way 
for the next Anſwer. Now ſuch an Exer- 
ciſe is very alluring and entertaining to the 
Underſtanding, while its own reaſoning 
Powers are all along employed; and that 
without Labour or Difficulty, becauſe the 
Queriſt finds out and propoſes all the in- 
termediate Ideas or middle Terms. 

IV. THERE is a Method very near a kin 
to this which has much obtained of -late, 
viz. writing, Controverfies by Queſtions only, 
or confirming or refuting any Poſition, -or 
perſoading to or dehorting from any Practice 

y the meer Propoſal of Queries. The An- 
ſer to them is RIG to be ſo plain and ſo 
neceſſary, that they are not expreſſed 

C 


TL ARTI 


nt ata tle 
ment in it, and ſeems ws determine What 
the Anſwer muſt be 
. r Chriſtian Cateohiſin could be 
framed in the Manner of a Socratital Diſ- 
pute by Queſtion and Anſwer, it. would 
wonderfully enlighten, the Minds of Chil- 
dren, and at would improve their intellec- 
tual and reaſoning Powers at the ſame Time 
that it leads them into the Knowledge of 
Religion: And it is upon one Account, well 
duited to the Capacity of Children; for the 
iQue/trons may be pretty numerous, and the 
muſt not proceed too ſwiftly towards 
abe Determination of his Point propoſed, 
that he may with more Eaſe, with brighter 
Evidence, phe” with ſurer Succeſs 755 the 
Learner on to aſſent to thoſe Principles ſtep 
by ſtep, from whence: the final Concluſion 
will naturally ariſe. The only Inconve- 
nience would be this, that if Children * 
to reaſon out all their Way entirely into the 
- Knowledge of every Part of their Religion, 
it would draw out common Catechiſms into 
too large a Volume for their Leiſure, Atten- 
tion or Memory. 
Ver thoſe who ex plain their Catechiſm: 
to them 4. ee and Fore- 
C n e e 
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1. THE Forum was à public Place in 
Name where Lawyers and Orators 
33 Va "} $36 6 75 1 ; 8 *. 
made theit Speeches before the proper Judge 
in Matter of Property, or in criminal Caſes, 
to accuſe or excuſe, to complain or defend: 
Thence all Sorts of De in publick 
Aſſemblies or Courts of Juſtice, where ſe- 
veral Perſons make theirdiſtinct Speeches fot 
„„des ; Lacs £we thu. of . : 

or againſt any Perſon or Thing whatſoever, 
but more. eſpecially in civil Matters, may 


15 


come under the Name of Forenfic Diſpulos. 


28828 


0 


* 


II. Tuts. is pratifed not only in the 


Courts of, Pudicature, where a fingle Perſon 
fits to judge of the Truth or Goodneſs of 


any Canfe, and to determine according to 
the Weight of Reaſons on either Side; but 
it is uſed alſo in political Senates or Parlia- 
ments, in 11 47 ad Synode, and Aſſemblies 
Ferre 0H DTT 9, 
Ix theſe Aſſemblies generally one Perſon 
is choſen Chairman or Moderator, not to 
give a Determination to the Controverſy, 
ut chiefly.to keep the ſeveral Speakers tothe 
Rules of Order and Decency in their Con- 
duct; but the final Determination of the 
Queſtion ariſes from the Majorityof Opinions 
or Votes in the Aſſembly, according as 
they 


1746 Of Ferenſie Diſpuen. Pur t, 
they are or aucb tobe ſwayed by the ſu- 
perior Weight of Reaſon appearing-in. the 
ſeveral Speeches chat are made. 
III. Te Method of — uſus 
ally in ſome ſuch Form as this. The firſt 
da who ſpeaks when the Court is ſet, 
pens. the Caſe. either more brie jet on 
— * and propoſes the Caſe to the Ju 
the Chairman or Moderator of 1 
bly, and gives his own Reaton for bu 
Opinion in the Caſe ptopoſed. 87a U 
IV. Tunis Perſon is ſucceeded by ndl w 
perhaps two or ſeveral more, who paraphraſe 
on the ſame Subject, and argue on the ſame 
Side of the Queſtion; they confirm what 
the ſitſt has ſpoken, and urge new. Reaſtns 
to enforce the ſatne : Then thoſe. who. are 
of a different Opinion, ſtand up and make 
their ſeyeral Speeches in a Succeſſion, op · 
poſing the Cauſe which others have mains 
tained, giving their Reaſons againſt it, and 
endcavouring to , refute the Arguments 
whereby the firſt Speakers have ſupported it, 
V. AFTER this one and another riſes up 
to. make their Replies, to vindicate or to 
condemn, to eſtabliſh or to confute what 
has been offered before on each Side of the 
Queſtion; till at laſt, according to the Rules, 
Orders, Cuſtoms of the Court or Aſſembly, 
the Controverſy is decided, either by 2 


ſingle Judge or the Syffrage of the Aſſembly, 


DAM. AM... 
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VI. Wurz the Queſtion or Matter in 
Debate confiſty of ſeveral Parts, after it is once 
opened by the firſt or ſecond Speaker, ſome- 
times thoſe who follow / take each of them 
4 particular Part of the Debate, according 
to their Inclination or their prior Agreement, 
and apply themſelves to argue upon that 


fingle Point only, that fo the whole Com- 


plexion of the Debate may not be thrown 
into Confuſion by the Variety of Subjects, 
if every Speaker ſhould handle all the Sub- 
f een 
VII. BEronxE the final Sentence or De- 
termination is given, it is uſual to have the 
Reaſons and Arguments which have been 
offered on both Sides, ſummed up and repre- 
ſented in a more compendious Manner; and 
this is done either by the appointed Judge 
of the Court, or the Chairman, or ſome noted 
Perſon in the Aſſembly, that ſo Judgment 
may proceed upon the fulleſt Survey of the 
whole Subject, that as far as poſſible in hu- 
man Affairs nothing may be done contrary 
to Truth or Juſtice. 
VIII. As this is a Practice in which Mul- 


titudes of Gentlemen, beſides thoſe of the 


learned Profeſſions, may be engaged, at leaſt 
in their maturer Years of Life, fo it would 
be a very Fae and uſeful Thing to in- 


troduce this Cuſtom into our Academies, 


viz. to propoſe Caſes, and let the Students 
debate them in a Forenſic Manner in the 
| ſence 


176, 't Of Forenſic Dinas Fan , 
ſence of their Tutors. There was ſomething 
of this. kind practiſed. by.the Rewer Youth 
in their Schools, in ods to train them up 
for Orators, both i Forum and in the 
Senate. Perhaps Juvena! gives ſc me Hints 
ie be. 4s i 


7 0 dedimus Hlle, privatus ut ahm 


Darmiret 4 r Kin ns 


q 


Where with Men-boys Iſtrove to get renown, 
Adviſing Sylla to a private Gown, 
That he might, flecp the ſounder. F 


"$ounTINES theſe. were Aged to ul 
Boys as ſingle Subjects of a Theme or De- 
clamation : So the ſame Poet 1 8 ae 
N to Hannibal, . 


70 


— 1 demens, & ſevas curre i hor Alben 
Ut peri Pace & declamal io Ne en 


vat, 10. 


— Go limb. the 33 Alps, ambitious ; Fool. 
To pleaſe the Boys, and bea'Themeat School. 


Sxx more of this Matter in Kennet's An- 
tiquities of Rome, in the ſecond Ho MP 


Roman Education. 


, : : . 
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TH common Methods in which D/. 
putes are managed in the Schools of 
Learning, are theſe, viz, 5 

I. Tae Tutor appoints a Queſtion in ſome 
of the Sciences to be debated amongſt his 
Students: One of them undertakes to af= 
firm or to deny the Queſtion, and to defend 
his Aſſertion or Negation, and to anſwer all 
Objections againſt it; he is called the Re- 
ſpondent : And the reſt of the Students in 
the ſame Claſs, or who purſue the ſame Sci- 
ence, are the Opponents, who are appointed 
to diſpute or razſe Objections againſt the Pro- 
polition thus affirmed or denied. 

II. Eacn of the Students ſucceſſively in 
their Turn becomes the Reſpondent or the 
Defender of that Propoſition, while the 
reſt oppoſe it alſo ſucceſſively in theic 
Turns. | i 

III. Ir is the Buſineſs of the Reſpondent 
to write a Thefis in Latin, or ſhort Diſcourſe 
on the Queſtion propoſed; and he either 
efirms or denies the Queſtion according to 
the Opinion of the Tutor, which is ſuppoſed 

* to 
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to be the Truth, and he reads it at the 
Beginning of the Diſpute. is 
IV. Ix his Diſcourſe (which is written 
with as great Accuracy as the Youth is ca. 
pable of) he explains the Terms of the 
Queſtion, frees them from all Ambiguit), 
fixes their, Senſe, declares the true Intent 
and Meaning of the Queſtion itſelf, ſeps- 
-, rates it from. other Queſtions with which 
it may have been complicated, and diſtin: 
F 9 5 it. from other Queſtions which m- 
happen to be a-kin to it, and then pro 
nounces in the Negative or Affirmative con- 
; cerning it. | 5 2 
at; Moab Wr this is done, then in the & 
cond Part of his Diſcourſe he gives his own 
ſtrongeſt Arguments to confirm the Props- 
| fition he has laid down, 7. e. to vindicate 
his own Side of the Queſtion E but he dots 
not ufually proceed to repreſent the Ole 
tions againſt it, and to ſolve or anſwer them, 
for it is the Buſineſs of the other Studen 
to raiſe Objections in diſputing. 
VI. Note, Id ſome Schools the Refpondent, 
is admitted to talk largely upon the Quel- 
tion with many Flouriſhes and Iffuftrations, 
to introduce great Authorities from ancient 
and modern Writings for the Support of i 
and to ſcatter Latin Reproaches in abw- 
dance on all thoſe who are of a different 
Sentiment. But this is not always permit 
ted, nor ſhouldit indeed be ever indulged, 
4 Il 
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it teach Youth to Reproach inſtead of 


Reaſoning. 

VII. Wax the Reſpondent has read over 
his Theſis in the School, the junior Student 
makes an Objection, and draws it up in the 
regular Formof a Syllogiſm: The Reſpondent 
repeats the Objection, and either denies the 
major or minor Propoſition directly, or he 
diſtinguiſhes upon ſome Word or Phraſe in 
the Major or Minor, and ſhews in what 
Senſe the Propoſition may be true, but that 
that Senſe does not affect the Queſtion ; and 
then declares that in the Senſe which affects 
the preſent Queſtion the Propoſition. is not 
true, and conſequently he denies it. 

VIII. Tux the Opponent proceeds by 
another Syllogiſm to vindicate the Propoſi- 
tion that is' denied : Again the Reſpondent 
anſwers by denying or diſtinguiſhing. 

Tuos the Diſputation goes on in a Series 
or Succeſſion of Syllogiſms and Anſwers, till 
= Objeftor is filenced, and has no more to 

ay. ——_— 

IX. Wurd he can go no further, the 
ext Student begins to propoſe his Objection, 
and then the zhird and the fourth, even to 
che Senior, who is the laſt Opponent. 

X. DukinG this Time the Tutor fits in 
the Chair as Preſident or Moderator, to ſee 
that the Rules of Diſputation and Decency 
be obſerved on both Sides? and to admoniſh 
ach Diſputant of any Irregularity in their 

NY Conduct. 


q 
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Conduct. His Work is alſo to illuſtra 
and explain the Anſwer or Diſtinction 9 
the Reſpondent where it is obſcure, to ſtreng 
then it where it is weak, and to correct 
where it is falſe: And when the Reſpond 
is pinched with a ſtrong Objection, and it 
a Loſs for an Anſwer, the Madorator aff 
him, and ſuggeſts ſome Anſwer to the 0k 
jection of the Opponent, in Defence of th 
Queſtion, according to his own Opinia 
or Sentiment. | 
Kl. In public Diſputes, where the'0þ 
ponents and Reſpondents chuſe their on 
Side of the Queſtion, the Moderator's Wot 
is not to favour either Diſputant ; but! 
only fits as a Preſident to ſee that the Lai 
of Diſputation be obſerved, and a Decm 
maintained. 10 cf 
XII. Now the Laws of Diſputatim t 
late either to the Opponent, or to the Reſpn 
dent, or to both. UL 230-0 
Tur Laws obliging the Opponent u 
theſe, , + 1500 
1. THAT he muſt directly contradict ti 
Propoſition of the Reſpond nt and not met 
ly attack any of the Arguments when 
the Reſpondent has ſupported that Prop 
tion: for it is one Thing to confute a ji 
rgument of the Reſpondent, and anot! 
to confute the Theſis itſelf. | 
2. (Wnicn is a-kin to the forme]! 
muſt contradict or oppoſe the very & 


1 
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and Intention of the Propoſition as the Re- 

ondent has ſtated it, and not merely op- 
poſe the Words of the Theſis in any other 
denſe; for this word be the Way to plunge 
the Di pute into Ambiguity and Darkneſs, 
to talk beſide the Queſtion, to wrangle about 

ords, and to attack a Propoſition different 
from what the Reſpondent has eſpouſed, 
hich is called Ignoratio eleucbi. | 

z. Hz muſt propoſe his Argument in a 
lain, ſhort, and ſyllogiſtic Form, according 
tc the Rules of Logic, without flying to 
Fallacies or Sophiſms, and as far as may be, 
he ſhould uſe Categorical. Syllogiſms. 

4. TrouGn the Reſpoudent may be at- 
tacked either upon a Point of his own Con- 
ceſſion, which is called Argumentum ex con- 
ces, or by reducing him to an Abſurdity, 
which is called Reduf ad abſurdum, yet it 
15 the neateſt, the moſt uſeful, and the beſt 
Sort of Diſputation where the wpponent 
draws his Objections from the Nature of the 

Queſtion itſelf. 

5. Ware the Reſpondent denies any Pro- 
polition, the Opponent, if he proceed, muſt 
directly vindicate and confirm that Propo- 

iition, 7. e. he muft make that Propoſition 
the Concluſion of his next Syllogiſm. 

6. Wurkx the Reſpondent limits or diſ- 
tinguiſhes any Propoſition, the Opponent muſt 
directly prove his own Propoſition in that 
denſe, and according to that Member of the 

N 3 Diſtin- 
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Diſtinction in which the Reſpondent denied 
it. ] iP 

XIII. Taye Laws that oblige the Reſpor- 
dent are theſe. Tt lars 

1. To repeat the Argument of the 0. 
ponent in the very ſame Words in which it 


was propoſed, before he attempts to anſwer 
it. 


2. Ir the Syllogiſm be falſe in the Logr- 
cal Form of it, he muſt diſcover the Fault 
according to the Rules of Logic. 

3. Ir the Argument does not direct) 
and effectually oppoſe his Theſie, he mult 
ſhew this Miſtake, and make it appear that 
his Theis is ſafe, even though the Argu- 
ment of the Opponent be admitted: Or at 
leaſt, that the Argument does only aim ati 
collaterally, or at a Diſtance, and not dited- 
ly overthrow it, or conclude againſt it. 

4. WHERE the Matter of the Opponent 
Objection is faulty in any Part of it, tli 
Reſpondent muſt grant what is true in it, he 
muſt deny what is falſe, he muſt diſtinguil 
or limit the Propoſition which is ambiguous 
or doubtful; and then granting the Senl: 

in which it is true, he muſt deny the Sen 
in which it is falſe, 

5. Ir an Hypothetic Propoſition be falſe 
the Reſpondent muſt deny the Conſequence: 
If a Diqunctive, he muſt deny the Dzgjunc- 
tion: If a Categoric or Relative, he mul 
imply deny it. 


6. 1: 
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6. IT is ſometimes allowed for the Re- 
ſpondent to uſe an indirect Anſwer after he 
has anſwered directly: And he may alſo ſhew 
how the Oßpponent's Argument may be re- 
torted againſt himſelf. oy 8 

XIV. Tur Laus tbat oblige both Diſpu- 
tants are theſe. RI 

1. SOMBTIMES it is. neceſſary there 
ſhould be a Mention of certain general Prin- 
ciples in which they both agree, relating to 
the Queſtion, that ſo they may not diſpute 
on thoſe Things which either are or ought 
to have been firſt granted on both Sides. 

2. WHEN the State of the Controverſy 

is well known, and plainly determined and 
agreed, it mult not be altered by either Dz/- 
putont in the Courſeof the Diſputation; and 
the NReſpondent eſpecially ſhouldkeepa watch- 
ful Eye on the Opponent in this Matter. 

3. Lur neither Party invade the Pro- 
vince of the other; eſpecially let the Rb. 
dent take heed that he does not turn Oppo- 
nent.; except in retorting the Argument 
upon his Adverſary, after a direct Reſponſe ; 
and even this is allowed only as an Illuſtra- 
tion or Confirmation of his own Reſponſe. 

4. LET each wait with Patience till the 
other has done ſpeaking. It is a Piece of 
Rudeneſs to interrupt another in his Speech. 

Yer, though the Diſputauts have not this 
Liberty, the Moderator may do it, when 
either of the Diſputants break the Rules, 

| N47 | and 
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and hem ioterpoſe io far as to ban them 


in. order. Ane 
o K Voor br; auf} Aae th are fag 
Advantages to be attained by Academical 
Diſputation, It gives Vigour and Briſkneks 
to the Mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the 
Langyor of private Study and Meditation. 
It ſharpens the Wit and all the inventive 
Powers, It makes the Thoughts active, and 
ſends them on all Sides to find Arguments 
and Anſwers both for Oppoſition and De- 
fence. It gives Opportunity of viewing the 
Subject of Diſcourſe on all Sides, — of 
and what Inconveniencies, Difficulties 
and Objections attend particular Opinions. 
It furniſhes the Soul with various Occafions 
of ſtarting ſuch Thoughts as otherwiſe would 
never have come into the Mind. It makes a 
Student more expert in attacking and refut- 
ing an Error, as well as in vindicating 2 
Truth, It inſtructs the Scholar in the vari- 
ous Methods of warding off the Force of 
Objections, and of diſcovering and refelling 
the ſubtle Tricks of Sophiſters. It procures 
alſo a Freedom and Readineſs of Speech; 
and raiſes the modeſt and diffident Geviu 
to a due Degree of Courage. | 
XVI. But there are ſome very a 
Inconveniencies that may ſometimes over- 
balance all theſe Advantages... For many 
young Students by a conſtant Habit of dif 
puting, grow impudent and audacious, yy 
an 


- 
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and diſdainful, talkative and impertinent, 


and render themſelves intolerable by an ob- 
ſtinate Humour of maintaining whatever they 
have aſſerted, as well as by a Spirit of Con- 
tradiction, oppoſing almoſt every Thing that 
they hear. The Diſputation itſelf often 
awakens the Paſſions of Ambition, Emula- 
tion, and Anger; it carries away the Mind 
from that calm and ſedate Temper which is 
ſo neceſſary to contemplate Truth. 
XVII. Ir is evident alſo that by frequent 
Exerciſes of this Sort, wherein Opinion: 
true and falſe are argued, ſupported and re- 
futed on both Sides. The Mind of Man is 
led by inſenſible Degrees to an uncertain and 
fluctuating ' Temper, and falls into danger 
of a ſceptical Humour, which never comes to 
an Eſtabliſhment in any Doctrines. Many 
Perſons by this Means become much more 
ready to oppoſe whatſoever is offered in 
ſearching out Truth ; they hardly wait till 
they have read or heard the Sentiment of 
any Perſon, before their Heads are bufily 
employed to ſeek out Arguments againſt it. 
They grow naturally ſharp in finding out 
Difficulties: and by indulging this Humour, 
they converſe with the dark and doubtful 
Parts of a Subject ſo long, till they almoſt 
render themſelves uncapableof receiving the 
full Evidence of a Propoſition, and acknow- 
lodging the Light of Truth. It has ſome 
ri Tendency 
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Tendency to make a Vouth a carping Critic, 
rather than a judicious Man. 
XVIII: 1 wovup- add yet. further, that 
in theſe Difputations the Reſpondent is.gene- 
rally appointed to maintain the ſuppoſed 
Truth, that is, the Tutor s Opinion. But all 
the Opponents are buſy and warmly engaged 
in finding Arguments againſt Kt Truth, 
Now if a ſprightly young Genius happens to 
manage his Argument 10 well as to puzzle 
and gravel the Reſpondent, and perhaps to 
perplex the Moderator a little too, he is ſoon 
tempted to ſuppoſe his Argument unanſwer- 
able, and the Truth entirely to lie on his 
Side. The Pleaſure which he takes in having 
found a Sopbiſin which has great Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, and which he himſelf has 
managed with ſuch Succeſs, becomes per- 
haps a ſtrong Prejudice to engage his in- 
ward Sentiments in favour of his Argument, 
and in Oppoſition to the ſuppoſed 'Fruth. 
XIX. Vr r perhaps it may be poſſible to 
reduce /cholaſtic Diſputations under ſuch a 
Guard, as may in ſome Meaſure prevent 
moſt of theſe Abuſes of them, and the un- 
happy Events that too often attend them: 
For it is pity that an Exerciſe which has 
ſome valuable Benefits attending it, ſhould 
be utterly thrown away, if it be poſfible to 
ſecure young Minds againſt the Abute of 
it; for which Purpoſe ſome of theſe Di- 
rectians may ſeem proper. 


XX. G E- 
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XX, GENERAL Directions for ſcbo- 
laſtic Diſputes. 77-75 

1. Never difpute upon mere Trifles, 
Things that are utterly uſeleſs to be known, 
under a vain Pretence of ſharpening the 
Wit: For the ſame Advantage may be de- 
rived from ſolid and uſeful Subjects, and 
thus two happy Ends may be attained at 
once. Or if ſuch Diſputations are always 
thought dangerous in important Matters, 
let them be utterly abandoned. 

2. Do not make infinite and unſearcha- 
ble Things the Matter of Diſpute, nor ſuch 
Propoſitions as are made up of mere Words 
without Ideas, leſt it lead young Perſons 
into a moſt unhappy Habit of talking with-\ 
out a Meaning, and boldly determine upon 
Things that are hardly within the Reach 
of human Capacity. | 

3. LET not obvious and known Truths, 
or ſome of the moſt plain and certain Propo- 
ſitions be bandied about in a Diſputation, 
for a mere Trial of Skill: For he that op- 
poſes them in this Manner will be in Dan- 
ger of contracting a Habit of oppoſing all 

vidence, will acquire a Spirit of Contra- 
dition, and pride Himſelf in a Power of re- 
fiſting the brighteſt Light, and fighting 
againſt the ſtrongeſt Proofs: This will in- 
ſenſibly injure the Mind, and tends greatly 
to an univerſal Scepticiſm. ä 


 Uron 
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Deo the whole, therefore, the moſt 
proper Subjects of Diſpute ſeem to be thoſe 


ions, which are not of the very higheſt 
Importance and Certainty, nor of the mean- 


eſt and trifling Kind; but rather the interme- 


diate Queſtions between theſe two; and 
there is a large Sufficiency of them in the 
Sciences. But this I put as a mere Propo- 
fal to be determined by the more Learned 
and Prudent. 

4. Ir would be well if every Diſpute 


could be ſo ordered as to be a Means of 
ſearching out Truth, and not to gain a 


Triumph. Then each Diſputant might 


come to the Work without Bias and Preju- 
dice; with a Defire of Truth, and not with 
Ambition of Glory and Victor. 

Non ſhould the Aim and Deſign of the 


Reſpondent be to avoid artfully and eſcape the 


Difficulties which the Opponent offers, but 


to diſcuſs them thoroughly, and ſolve them 


fairly, if they are capable of being ſolved. 


AGAIN, let the Opponent be ſolicitous 


not to darken and confound the Reſponſes 


that are given him by freſh Subtilties ; but 
let him bethink himſelf whether they are 


not a juſt Anſwer to the Objection, and be 


honeſtly ready to perceive and accept them, 
and yield to them. 
5. Fox this End let both the Reſpondent 


and Opponent ule the cleareſt and moſt diſ- 
tinct and expreſſive Language in which they 


can 
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can clothe their Thoughts. Let them ſeek 
and practiſe Brevity and Perſpicuity on both 
Sides, without long Declamations, tedious 
Circumlocutions, and rhetorical Flouriſhes. 

Ir there happen to be any Doubt or Ob- 
ſcurity on either Side let neither the one nor 
the other ever refuſe to give a fair e 
tion of the Words they uſe. S 

6. Trey ſhould not indulge Ridicule, 
either of Perſons and Things in their Diſ- 
putations. They ſhould abſtain from all 
Banter and Jeſt, Laughter and Merriment. 
Theſe are things that break in upon that 
philoſophical Gravity, Sedateneſs and Sere- 
nity of Temper which ought to be obſerved 
in every Search after Truth. However an 
Argument on ſome Subjects may be ſome- 
times clothed with a little Pleaſantry, yet a 
Teſt or Witticiſm ſhould never be uſed in- 
ſtead of an Argument, nor ſhould it ever be 
ſuffered to pals for a real and ſolid Proof, 

Bor eſpecially if the Subject be ſacred 
or divine, and have nothing in it comical or 
ridiculous, all ludicrous Turns and jocoſe or 
_ Comical Airs ſhould be entirely excluded, 
leſt young Minds become tinctured with a 
filly and prophane fort of Ridicule, and 
learn to jeſt and trifle with the awful Solem- 
nities of Religion. 

7. Nok ſhould Sarcaſm and Reproach 
or inſolent Language ever be uſed among 
fair Diſputants, Turn not off from Things 


to 
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to ſpeak of Perſons. Leave all noiſy Con- 
teſts, all immodeſt Chmours, brawling 
Language, and eſpecially all perſonal Scan- 
dal and Scurrility to the meaneſt Part of the 
vulgar World. Let your Manner be all 
Candor and Gentleneſs, patient and ready 

to hear, humbly zealous to inform and be 
informed; you ſhould be free and pleaſant 
in every Anſwer and Behaviour, rather like 
well-bred Gentlemen in polite Converſation, 

than like noi and contentious Wranglers. 

8. Ir the Opponent ſees Victory to incline 


* 
o 


to his Side, let him be content to ſhew the 
Force of his Argument to the intelligent 
Part of the Company, without too impdi- 
tunate and petulant Demands of an An- 


 ſwer, and without inſulting over his Anta- 
goniſt, or putting the Modeſty of the Re- 
ſpondent to the Bluſh. Nor let the Reſpon- 
dent triumph over the Opponent when he is 
Allentand replies no more. On which Side 
ſoever Victory declares herſelf, let neither 
of them manage with ſuch unpleaſing and 
inſolent Airs, as to awaken thoſe evil Paſ- 
ſions of Pride, Anger, Shame or Reſentment 
on either Side, which alienate the Mind 
from Truth, render it obſtinate in the De- 
fence of an Error, and never ſuffer it to part 
with any of its old Opinions. 

I ſhort, when Truth evidently appears 
on either Side, let them learn to yield to 
Conviction, When either Party is at a Neu- 


Pius 7 
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plus, let them confeſs the Difficulty, and 
deſire preſent Aſſiſtance or further Time 
and Retirement to conſider of the Matter, 
and not rack their preſent Invention to find 
out little Shifts to avoid the Force and Evi- 
dence of Truth. N 

9. Micr it not be a ſafer Practice, in 
order to attain the beſt Ends of Diſputa- 
tion, and to avoid ſome of the ill Effects of 
it, if the Opponents were ſometimes engaged 

on the Side of Truth, and produced their 
Arguments in Oppoſition to Error? And 
what if the Reſpondent was appointed to 
ſupport the Error, and defend it as well as 
bg could, till he was forced to yield at leaſt 
to thoſe Arguments of the Opponents, 
which appear to be really juſt and ſtrong and 
unanſwerable ? | 
Ix this Practice, the Thefis of the Refbon- 
dent ſhould only be a fair ſtating of the 
Queſtion, with ſome of the chief Objections. 
againſt the Truth propoſed and ſolved. 

 PeRHaAPs this Practice might not ſo 
eaſily be perverted and abuſed to raiſe a ca- 
villing, diſputative and ſceptical Temper in 
the Minds of Youth. 

I conrFess in this Method which. I now 
propoſe there would be one among the Stu- 
dents, vig. the Reſpondent, always engaged 
in the Support of ſuppoſed Error; but all the 
reſt would be exerciſing their Talents in 
arguing for the ſuppoſed Truth: Whereas " 

tne 
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the common Methods of Diſputation in the 
Schools, eſpecially where the Students are 
numerous, each ſingle Student is perpetually 
employed to oppoſe the Truth and vindicate 
Error, except once in a long time when it 
comes to his turn to be Reſpondent, 
40. . whole, it ſeems necoſſary 
that theſe Metheds of Diſputation ſhould 
be learnt in the Schools, in order to teach 
Students better to defend Truth, and to re- 
fute Error, both in Writing and Converſa- 
tion, where the ſcholaſtick Forms are ut- 
terly negletted. - 2566875 
Bur after all; the Advantage which 
Youth may gain by Diſputations depends 
much on the Tuter or Moderator : He 
ſhould manage with ſuch Prudence both in 
the Diſputation and at the End of it, as to 
make all the Diſputants know the very Point 
of Controverſy, wherein it conſiſts; he 
ſhould manifeſt the Fallacy of ſophiſtical 
Objections, and confirm the ſolid Argu- 
ments and Anſwers. This might teach the 
Students how to make the Art of Diſputa- 
tion uſeful for the ſearching out the Truth 
and the Defence of it, that it may not be 
learnt and practiſed only as an Art 1 
Wrangling, which reigned in the Schools 
ſeveral hundred Years, and diveſted the 
growing Reaſon of Youth of its beſt Hopes 
and Improvements. | 
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J. TE has bern ec and eſtabliſhed in 
ſome of the e Chapters, that 
neither our own Obſervations, nor our reads 
ing the Labours of the Learned, nor the Ar. 
tendance on the beſt Lectures of Inſtrucbiom, 
nor enjoying the righreft Conver ſation, can 
ever make a Man truly know!ng and 40, * 
without the Labonrs of his own Reaſon la : 
| ſurveying, examining and judging concern 
ing all Subjects upon the beſt Evidence he 
can acquire. A good Genius, or Sagacity of © 
Thought, a happy Judgment, a capacious Me- 
mory, and large Opportunities of Ober vation 
and Converſe, will do much of themſelves - 
towards the Cultivation of the Mind, where 
they are well improved : But where the Ad 
vantage of learned Lectures, Irving In : 
tions, and well choſen Books, Diligence and 
Study are ſuperadded, this Man has all u- 
man Aids concurring to raiſe him to a fu 
rior Degree of Wiſdom and Knowledge. 
UnDrR the preceding Heads of Dit. 
courſe it has been already declared how oufỹůẽgv 
own Meditation and Reflection ſhould ex- 
amine, cultivate and improve all other Me- 
thods and Advantages of enriching the Un- 
O derſtanding, 
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derſtanding. What remains in this Chapter 


is to give ſome further occaſional Hints how 
to employ our own: Thoughts, what fort 
of Subjects we ſhould meditate on, and in 
what Manner we thould regulate our Stu- 
dies, and how we may improve our Judg- 


ment, ſo as in the moſt effectual and com- 


pentlious Way to attain ſuch Knowledge as 


may be moſt uſeful for every Man in his 


Curcumſtances of Life, and particularly for 
thoſe of the learned Profeſſions. © 

II. Tux firſt Direction for Youth is this, 
learn betimes to diſtinguiſh between Words and 
Things. Get clear and plain Ideas of the 
Things you are ſet to ſtudy. Do not con- 
tent yourſelves with mere Words and Names 


leſt your laboured Improvements only amaſs 


a heap of unintelligible Phraſes, and you 
feed upon Huſks inſtead of Kernels. This 


Rule is of unknown Uſe in every Science. 


. -BuT the greateſt and moſt common 
Danger is in the ſacred Science of Theo- 
logy, where ſettled Terms and Phraſes have 
been pronounced divine and orthodox, 
which yet have had no Meaning in them. 
The ſcbolaſtic Divinity would furniſh us 
with numerous Inſtances of this Folly: And 
yet for many Ages all Truth and all Hereh 
have been determined by ſuch ſenſeleſs Teſts, 
and by Words without Ideas: Such ShHibbo- 
leths as theſe have decided the ſecular Fates 
of Men; and Biſhopricks or Burning, Mi- 

tres 
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tres or Faggots have been the Rewards of 
different Perſons, according as they pro- 
nounced theſe conſecrated Syllables, or not 
pronounced them. To defend them was all 
Piety and Pomp and Triumph; to deſpiſe 
them, to doubt or deny them, was Torture 
and Death. A thouſand Thank-offerings 
are due to that Providence which has de- 
livered our Age and our Nation from theſe 
abſurd Iniquities ! O that every Specimen 
and Shadow of this Madneſs were baniſhed 
from our Schools and Churches in every 
Shape ! | 
III. LET not young Students 40 them- 
ſelues to ſearch out deep, dark and abſtruſe 
Matters, far above their Reach, or ſpend 
their Labour in any . peculiar Subjects, for 
which they have not the Advantages of neceſ= 
ſary antecedent Learning, or Books, or Obſer- 
vations. Let them not be too haſty to 
know Things above their preſent Powers, 
nor plunge their Enquiries at once into the 
Depths of Knowledge, nor begin to ſtudy 
any Science in the Middle of it; this will 
confound rather than enlighten the Under- 
ſtanding: Such Practices may happen to 
diſcourage and jade the Mind by an At- 
tempt above its Power, it may baulk the 
Underſtanding, and create an Averſion to 
future Diligence, and perhaps by Deſpair 
may forbid the Purſuit of that Subject for 
ever afterwards; as a Limb overſtrained by 
O 2 lifting 
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lifting a Weight above its Power, may never 
recover its former Agility and Vigour'; ot 
fit Goes, the Man may de frighted from 
ever exerting his Strength again. 
IV. Nox yet let any Student on the 
other hand Vrigbt himſelf ar every turn with 
unſurmountable Di ficultier, nor imagine that 
the Truth is wrapt up in impenetrable Dark- 
neſs, Theſe are formidable Spectrei which 
the Undefſtanding raiſes ſometimes to futter 
its own Lazineſs. Thoſe things which ina 
remote and confuſed View ferm very ob- 
ſcure and perplexed, may be approached by 
zentle and regular Steps, and may then un- 
Fold and explain themſelves at large to the 
Eye. The hardeſt Problems in Geonterry, 
and the moſt intricate Schemes or Diagram 
may be explicated and underſtood Step by 
Step: Every great Mathematician bears con- 
ſtant Witneſs to this Obſervation. MN 
V. Ix learning any new Thing there 
mould be as little as poſſible firft propoſed to 
the Mind at once, and that being under- 
ſtood and fully maſtered, proceed” then to 
the next adjoining Part yet unknown. This 
is a flow, but ſafe and ſure Way to arrive 
at Knowledge. If the Mind apply itſelf to 
firſt to eaſier Subjects and Things near a- 
kin to what is already known, and then 
advance to the more remote and knotty Parts 
of Knowledge by ſlow Degrees, it will be 
able in this Niang to cope with great Dif- 
ficulties, 
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ful ties, and prevail over them with amaz- 
ing and happy Success. 
MATHON happened to dip into the 
two laſt Chapters of a ne y Book of Geome- 
try and Aunſunations ; as ſoon. as he ſaw it, 
and was frighted with the complicated Dia- 
grams which he found there, about the Fru- 
ftums of Cones and Pyramids, &c: and ſome 
deep Demenſtrations among conie Sections; 
be ſhut: the Book again in Deſpair, and ima- 
gined none but a Sir Iſaac Newton was ever fit 
ta read it, But bis Tutor happily perſuaded 
him to begin the firſt Pages about Lines 
and Angles; and he found ſuch ſurprizing 
Pleaſure in three Weeks Time in the Vic 
toxies., he daily obtained, that at laſt he 
became one ef the chief Geometers of his 


VE ENGAGE. zet the Mind in the 
intenſe Purſuit of too many Things at ance ; 
eſpecially fuck as have no Relation to one 
another. This will be ready to diſtract the 
Underſtanding, and binder it from attaining 
Perfection in any one Subject of Study. 
Such a Practice gives a flight ſmattering of 

ſeveral Sciences without any ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Knowledge of them, and without any 
real and valuable Improvement ; and though 
two or three Sorts of Study may be uſetully 
carried on at once, to entertain the Mind 
with Variety, that it may not be over- tired 
with one fart of yy yet «Mulizode 

3 0 
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of Subjects will too much diſtract the At- 
tention, and weaken the ee ** 
Mind to any one of Mota! 1.0.6. 1% 2% 
© WHERE two of three Sciences are 
ſued at the Tame Time, if one of them 5 
abſtracted, and unpleaſant,” as Logic, 
Miophyfes, Law; Languages, let another 
de more entertaining and agreeable,\ to ſe- 
cure the Mind from Wearineſs and Averſion 
to Study. Delight ſhould be intermingled 
with Labour as far as poſſible, to allure us 
to bear the Fatigue of dry Studies the bei- 
ter. Poetry, practical Mathematicks,” Hiſto- 
Y &c. are generally eſteemed entertaining 
Studies, and may be happily uſed for this 
Purpoſe. Thus while we relieve a dull and 
Heavy Hour by ſome alluring Employ- 
ments of the Mind, our very Diverſions en- 
Tichour Vnderſtandings, and our Pleaſure i 
turned into Profit. 

VII. Iv the Purſuit of every; valuable 
Subject of Knowledge keep the End always 
in your Eye, and be not diverted from it 
every pretty Trifle you meet with inthe Way, 
dome Persons have ſuch a wandering Ge- 

nius, that they are ready to purſue every in- 
cidental Theme or occaſional Idea, till they 
have loſt Sight of their original Subject. 
r are the Men who when they are 
ged in Converſation prolong their Story 
dpellin gon every Incident, and ſwell their 
arrative with long Parentheſes, till wy 
2 ave 
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have loſt their firſt Deſign; like a Man who 
is ſent in queſt of ſome great Treaſure, but 
he ſteps aſide to gather every Flower he 
finds, or ſtands ſtill to dig up every ſhining 
Pebble he meets with in his Way, till the 
Treaſure is forgotten and never found. 

VIII. EXERT your Care, Skill and Dili- 
gence about every Subject, and every Queſtion 
in a. juſt Proportion to the Importance of it, 
together with the Danger andbad Conſequences 
of lgnorance or Error therein. Many excellent 
Advantages flow from this one Direction. 

I. THis Rule will teach you to be v 
careful i in gaining. ſome general and fundamen- 
tal Truths both in Philoſophy, in Religion and 
in human Life ; becauſe they are of higheſt 
Moment, and conduct our Thoughts with. 
Eaſe into a thouſand inferior and particular 
Propoſitions. Such is that great Principle in 
Natural Philoſophy the Doctrine of Gravi- 
tation, or mutual Tendency of all Bodies to- 
ward each other, which Sir Iſaac Newton 
has fo well eſtabliſhed, and from which he 
has drawn the Solution of a Multitude of 
Appearances in the heavenly Bodies as well 
as on Earth, 

Such is that golden Principle of Morali- 
ty which our bleſſed Lord has given us, 
Do that to others nohich you think juſt and 
reaſonable that others ſhould do to you, which 
is s almoſt ſufficient in itſelf to ſolve all Caſes 
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of Conſtience which relate to our Neigh- 


bour. hb ge ot Las dnn, 
Sober are thoſe Prineiples in Religion, 
that a rational Creature is accotmfable to bit 
Miker for all hes Actions; that tbe Soul of 
Man'ts ogra — that there isa future State 
Happineſs 4 4 nding- on our 
[Aron ales be ae — Rofle on which all 
chr religious Prater built” or ſuppor ted. 
Wr ſhould be very curious in e 
all Propoſitions that pretend to this Honour of 
being general Principles: And we ſhould 
not without juſt Evidence admit into this 
Rank mere Matters of common Fame, or 
commonly received Opinions; no, nor the 
general Determinations of the Learned, or 
the eſtabliſhed Articles of any Church or 
Nation, &. for there are many learned 
Preſumptions, many fynodical and national 
Miſtakes, many eſtabliſhed Falſhoods, as 
well as many vulgar Errors, wherein Multi- 
tudes of Men have followed one another for 
whole Ages almoſt blindfold. It 1s of great 
Importance for every Man to be careful that 
theſe general Principles are juſt and true; 
for one Error may lead us into thouſands, 
which will naturally follow, if ohe a ny 
+ alſehood be admitted. © 
2. Tw1s Rule will direct us to be avs 
careful about practical Points chan mere Specu- 
lations, ſince they are commonly of much 


greater Uſe and Conſequence : —_ 
Q 
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the Speculations of Algebra, 8 Doctrine 
of Tufinites, and the Quadrature of Curves in 
mathematical Learning, together with all the 
Train of Theorems in Natural Philojophy, 
ſhould by no means intrench upon out 
Studies of Morality and Virtue. Even in 
the Science of Diviniſ itſelf, the ſublime 
Speculations of it are nat of that Worth 
and Value, as the Rules of * towards 
God and towards Men. 
3. IN Matters Practice we - ſbould be 
mf careful to fix cur End right, and wiſely 
determine the Scope at which we aim, be- 
cauſe that is to direct us in the Choice and 
Uſe of all the Means to attain it. If our 
End be wrong, all our Labour in the Means 
will be vain, or perhaps ſo much the more 
pernicious as they are better ſuited to attain 
that miſtaken End. If mere ſenſible Plea- 
ſure or human Grandeur or Wealth be our 
chief End, we ſhall chuſe Means contrary 
to Piety and Virtue, and proceed apace tor 
ward real Miſery, 
4. TxIS Rule will engage our beſt Powers 
ond deepeſt Attention in the Affairs of Reli- 
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gion, and Things that relate to a future 
Warld; for thole E Propoſitions which extend 
only to the Intereſt of the preſent Life, are 

but of ſmall Importance when — 
with thoſe that have Influence n our 
creclaſtipg Concernments. 
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16% Aup even in the Affairs of Religion, 
if we walk by the Conduct of this Rule, 
we ſhall be much more laborious in our En- 
quiries into the neceſſary and fundamental 
Articles ef Faith and Pradtice than the leſſor 
Appendices of Cbriſtianity. The great Doc- 
trines of. Repentance toward God; Faith in 
our Lord Feſus' Chri/t, with Love fo Men, 
and univerſal Holineſs, will employ our beſt 
and brighteſt Hours and Meditations, while 
the Mint, Anniſe and Cummin, the Geftures 
and Veſtures and Fringes of Religion, will be 
regarded no further thes they have a plain 
and evident Connection with Faith and 
Love, with Holineſs and Peace. 
6. Turs Rule will make us olivitdudud 
only to avoid ſuch Errors, whoſe Influentt 
oil ſpread wide into the whole Scheme. of our 
own Knowledge and Practice, but ſuch Miſ- 
takes alſo whoſe Influence would be yet more 
exten ive and injurious to others, as well as'to 
ourſelves; perhaps to many Perſons or many 
Families, to a whole Church; a Town, 2 
Country, or a Kingdom. Upon this ac- 
count, Perſons. who are called to inſtruct 
others, who are raiſed to 'any Eminence 
either in Church or State, ought to be care- 
ful in ſettling their Principles in Matters re- 
lating to the Civil, the Moral or the Rel. 
gious Life, leſt a Miſtake of theirs ſhould 


diffuſe wide Miſchief, ſhould draw alo 
| wi 
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with it moſt -pernicions Conſequences, and 
perhaps:extend to following Generations. 
Tussz are ſome of the. ; Advantages 
which ariſe from the eighth Rule, viz. 
Purſue every Enquiry and Study in propor- 
tion to its real Value and Importance. 
IX. Hav a care leſt ſome beloved No- 
tion, or ſome. darling Science ſo far prevail 
over your Mind, as to give a ſovereign Tinc- 
ture to all your otber Studies, and diſcolour 
all your Ideas; like a Perſon · in the Jaun- 
dice, who ſpreads a yellow Scene with his 
Eyes over all the Objects which he meets. 
I have known a Man of peculiar Skill in Mu- 
fic, and much devoted to that Science, who 
found out a great Reſemblance of the Atba- 
naſian Doctrine of the Trinity in every ſingle 
Note, and he thought it carried ſomething 
of Argument in it to prove that Doctrine. 
I have read of another who accommodated 
the ſeven Days of the firſt Week of Crea- 
tion to ſeven Notes of Muſic, and thus the 
whole Creation became harmonious, 
UNDER this Influence, derived from ma- 
tbematical Studies, ſome have been tempted 
to caſt all their Logical, their Metaphyfical, 
and their Theological and Moral Learning in- 
to the Method of Matbematicians, and bring 
every thing relating to thoſe ahHracted, or 


thoſe practical Sciences under Theorems, Pro- ; 

blems, Paſtulates, Scholiums, Corollories, &c. 

Whereas the Matter ought always to direct 
the 
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the Method ; for all Subjects or Matters of 
„ Thought, cannot be moulded or ſ | 
to one Form. Neithet the Rules for the 
Conduct of the Underſtanding, nor the 
Doctrines nor Duties of Religion and Virtue 
can be-rexhibited naturally in Fi and 
Diagrams. Things are to be contidered as 
are in amd, their Nature are in- 
flexible, and their natural Relations unalter- 
able; and therefore in order to conceive them 
aright, we muſt bring our Underſtandings to 
Things, and not pretend to bend and ſtrain 
Fhings to pet, with our: e — 


1 | 
_ SUFFER es any beloved nch tn 
: _ _ projiidice your Mind ſo fas in favour of it as 
— pie all other Learning. This is a Fault 
of little Souls who have got à ſmat- 
tering of Aro Cbemiſiry, Metaphy/ics, 
Re Re —— 
| Jn rt other Sciences, make a-Scoff 
572 at them all in compariſon of their favourite 
Science. Their Unde are hereby 
cooped up in narraw- Bounds, ſo that they 
never looked abroad into other Provinces of 
the intellectual World, which are moro 
beautiful perhaps and more fruitful than their 
own: If they would ſearch a little into other 
Sciences, they might not only find Treaſures 
of new Knowledge, but might be furniſhed 
alſo with rich Hints of Thought and glori- 
ous Aſſiſtances to cultivate that very Pro- 
| vince 
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e they have donſined them- 
ſev es 
— I would always give ome Gmina 
of Allowance to the ſacred Science of Theo- 
logy, which is y ſuperior to all 
the reſt; as it teaches us the Knowledge of 
God, andthe Way to his eternal Favour. 
This is that noble Study which is every 
Man's Duty, and every one who can be 
called a rational Creature is capable of it. 
This is that Science which would truly en- 
the Minds of Men, were it ſtudied 
with thut Freedom, that unbiaſfſed Love of 
Truth, and that ſacred Charity which it 
teaches ? and if it were not made, contrary to 
its own Nature, the Occaſion of Strife, Fac- 
tion, Malignity, a narrow Spirit, and untea- 
ſonable Impofitions on the Mind and Prac- 
tice. Let this therefore ſtand always Chief. = 
XI. LET every particular Study baue 
due and proper Time aſſigned it, and tet nat a 
favourite Stience prevail with you to lay aut 
furh Hours upon it, at ought to be employed 
on the more neceſſary and more important 
Metis or Studies ef your Profeſſion. When 
you have, according to the beſt of your Diſ- 
cretion, and according tothe Circumſtances 
of your Life, fixed proper Hours for parti · 
cular Studies, endeavour to keep to thoſe 
Rules; not indeed with a ſuperſtitious Pre- 
ciſeneſs, but with ſome good Degroes of 2 
regular Conſtancy. Order and Method in a 
Courſe 
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Courſe of Study ſaves much Time, and 
makes large Improvements: Such a Fixation 
of certain — a happy Influence 
to ſecure you from trifling bm, 
| youy: Minutes in Impertinence. ' 
XII. DO not apply: mb ways 
Study at one Time longer than the Mind is ca- 
fable of giving a cloſe Attention to it without 
wearmeſs or wandering. Do not over-fatigue 
the Spirits at any time, leſt the Mind be 
ſeized with a Laſſitude, and thereby be 
tempted to nauſeate and grow tired of a par- 
ticular Subject before you have finiſned it. 
XIII. Ix the Beginning of your Appli- 
cation to any new Subject be: not too uneaſy 
under preſent Difficulties that occur, nor-to6 
importunate and impatient for Anſwers and 
Solutions to any Queſtions that ariſe. » Perhaps 
a. little more Study, a little further Ac- 
quaintance with the Subject, a little Time 
and Experience will ſolve thoſe Difficulties, 
untie the Knot, and make your Doubts va- 
niſh : Eſpecially if you are under the In- 
ſtruction of a Tutor, he can inform you 
that your Enquiries are perhaps too early, 
and that you have not yet learnt thoſe Prin- 
ciples upon which the Solution of ſuch 2 
Difficulty depends. 
XIV. DO not expect to arrive at Certeiny 
in every Subject which you purſue. There 
are a hundred Things wherein we Mortals 
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in this dark and imperfect State muſt be 
content with Probability, where our- beft 
Light and Reaſonings will reach no further, 
We muſt balance Arguments as-juſtly as we 
can, and where we cannot find Weight 
enough on either Side todetermine the Scale, 
with ſovereign Force and Aſſurance, we 
muſt content ourſelves perhaps with a ſmall 
Preponderation. - This will give us a pro- 
bable Opinion, and theſe Probabilities are 
ſufficient for the daily Determination of a 
thouſand Actions in human Life, and many 
times even in Matters of Religion. 

Ir is admirably well expreſſed by a late 
Writer, When there is great Strength of 
Argument ſet before us, if we will refuſe to 
do what appears moſt fit for us, until every 
little Objection is removed, we ſhall never 
take one wiſe Reſolution as long as we hve.” 

SUPPOSE I had been honeſtly and long 
ſearching what Religion I ſhould chuſe, and 
yet I could not find that the Arguments in 
Defence of Chriſtianity aroſe to compleat 
Certainty, but went only ſo far as to give 
me a probable Evidence of the Truth of it; 
though many Difficulties ſtill remained, yet 
I ſhould think myſelf obliged to receive ana 
practiſe that Religion; for the God of Na- 
ture and Reaſon has bound us to aſſent and 
act according to the beſt Evidence we have, 
even though it be not abſolute and complete, 
and as he is our ſupreme Judge, his abound- 


ing 


ing Seeg ay will ts 

1 the Man w "OR ſcience honeſtly 
fr whe ſecks the beſt Light, and * 

e can diſcover ĩt. 

1 os in Matters of great Importance i in 

Rehgien, let him join Bo due. Dili 
with earneſt and bümable Prayer for divine 
Bs in his Enquiries; ſuch 8 ſuch 
Diligence as eternal Concerns require, and 
e b RG e before 
137, CENDEArOUR #9 
ſpeculative Study, as far as e, 70 
practical Uſe, that both yourſelf and 
may be the better for it. 3 
Natural Philoſophy ſhould not be mere A+ 
mulements, and much leſs in the Affairs of 
Religion. Reſearches into the Springs &f 
A Bodies and their Motions ſhould 
lead Men to invent happy Methods forthe 
Eaſe and Convenience of human Life; a 
at leaſt they ſhould be improved to awaken. 
us to admire the wondrous Wiſdom and 
Contrivance of God our Creator in all the 
Works of Nature, 

Ir we purſue mathematical Speculations 
they will inure us to attend cloſely to any 
Subject, to ſeek and gain clear Ideas to 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood, to judge 
juſtly, and to argue ſtrongly; and theſe 
Studies do more e * us 2 
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al the Viflöus Rates bf Mole üfefuf Art of 
Life, via Meaſuring, Building, Sailing, &c. 
Evxx dur very Enquiries and Diſputa- 
tions about Vacuum of Space and. Atoms, 
about incommenſurable Quantities, and the In- 
finite Droſibility of Matter and eternal Dus 
ration, which ſeems to be purely ſpeculative, 
will ſhew ns ſome good raical Leſſons, 
will lead us to fee the Weakneſs of our Nas 
ture, and ſhould teach us Humility in ar- 
guing upon divine Subjects and Matters of 
acred Revelation. This ſhould d ug 
againſt rejeQing any Doctrine which is ex- 
preſsly and evidently revealed, though we 
cannot fully underſtand it. It is good ſome- 
times to loſe and bewilder ourſelves in ſuch 
Studies for this very Reaſon, and to attain 
this practical Advantage, this Improvement 
in true Modeſty of Spirit. 
XVI. THoven we ſhould always be ready 
to change our Sentiments of Things upon juſt 
Convicłion of their Falſhood, yet there is not 
the ſame Neceflity of changing our accuſtomed 
Methods of Reading or Study and Practice, 
even though we have not beenledat firſt into 
the happieſt Met bod. Our Thoughts may be 
true, though we may have hit upon an impro- 
per Order of Thinking. Truth does not al- 
ways depend upon the moſt convenient Me- 
thod. There may be a certain Form and Or- 
der in which we have long accuſtomed cur- 
{elves to range our Ideas and Notions, which 
P may 
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may be beſt for us now, thoughui it was not 
originally beſt in itſelf. The Incanveniencies 


of changing may he much greater than the 


1225 1enCies e could obtain * a nap 


5 4 for Inſtances if a Man inchis younger 
pos has ranged all his Sentiments in Thee- 
705 in the Method of Ames's Medulla Thro- 

L3i&, or Biſhop Uſter's Body-of: Divinity, is 
may be much more natural and eaſy for him 
to continue to diſpoſe all his further Ac- 
en in the ſame Order, though per- 

aps neither of theſe Treatiſes are in them- 
ſelves written in the moſt perfect Method. 
So when we have long fixed our Caſes of 
Shelves i in a Library, and ranged our Books 
in any particular Order, viz. according 
to their Languages, or according to 


their SubjeFs, or according to the — 


teal Names of the Authors, &c. we are 
fectly well acquainted with the Order i 
which they now ſtand, and we can find any 
4 Book which we ſeek, or add a new 

ook which we have purchaſed with much 
greater Eaſe than we can do in ſiner Caſes of 
Shelves where the Books were in 
any different Manner whatſoever ; any diſ- 
ferent Poſition of the Volumes would be 
new and range and troubleſome to us, a'. 
would not. countervail the Incoavenieace. 
of HI RS gon ber .be 


80 
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80 if a Man of forty Vears old has been 
taught to hold his Pen aukwardly in his 
Youth, and yet writes ſufficiently well for 
all the Purpoſes of his Station, it is not 
worth while to teach him now the moſt ac- 
curate Methods of handling that Inſtrument; 
for this would create him more Trouble 
without equal Advantage, and perhaps he 
might never attain to write better after he 
has placed all his Fingers perfectiy right 
with this new Accuracy. 88 


CHAP. XV. 


Of fixing the Attention, 


STUDENT ſhould labour by all proper 
> Methods to acquire a fteady Fixation 
. Attention is a very neceſſary 

ing in older to improve our Minds. The 
Evidence of Truth does not always appear 
immediately, nor ſtrike the Soul at firſt 
Sight. It is by long Attention and Inſpection 
that we arrive at Evidence, and it is for 
Int of it we judge falſly of many Things. 
make haſte to determine upon a flight 
and a ſudden · View, we confirm our Gueſſes 
which ariſe from a Glance, we paſs 2 Jadg-" 
_ ment 
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ment while, we hade but a confuſed or ob. 
{cure Perception, and thus plunge ourſelves 
into Miſtakes. This is like a Man, whip 
walking in a Miſt, or being at a great Diſ- 
tance from any viſible Object, (ſuppoſe n 
Tree a Man, a Horſe, or a Chureb);) 
much amiſs of the Figure and Situation and 
Colours of it, and ſometimes takes one for 
the other; whereas if he would but -with- 
hold his judgment till he come nearer to it, 
or ſtay till cledrer Light comes, and then 
would fix his Eyes longer upon it, he would 
fecure himſelf from thoſe Miſtakes. 

Now in order to gain ne 
Attention we may obſerve theſe Rules. 
ak GET a good liking t ty the Study or [EY 
edge you would purſue. We may obſerve that 
there is not much Difficulty inconfining the 
Mind to contemplate what we have a great 
Deſire to know: And eſpecially if they are 
Matters of Senſe, or Ideas which paint theni- 


ſelves. upon the Fancy. It is but acquiring 


an hearty Goog-will and Reſalutiun to ſearch 
aut and ſurvey. the various Properties and 
Parts f fach Objects, and our Attention 
will be engaged if there be any Delight or 
Diverſion in the Study or Contemplation of 
them. Therefore Mathematical Studies have 
a ſtrange Influence towards fixing the At- 
tention of the Mind, and giving a Steadi- 
neis to a wandering Diſpoſition, becauſe they 

* much in Lines, Figures and N _— 
W 


* 
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«hich affect and pleaſe the Senſe and Imagi- 
nation. Hi/torzes have a ſtrong Tendency 
the ſame Way, for they engage the oul by 
a Variety of ſenſible Occurrences ;, when it 
hath begun, it knows not how to leave off; 
it longs e the final Event through a 
natural Curioſity that belongs to Mankind. 
Voyages and Travels, and Accounts of 
ſtrange Countries and ſtrange Appearances 
will aſſiſt in this Work. This Sort of 
Study detains the Mind by the perpetual 
Occurrence and Expectation of ſomethin 
new, and that which may gratefully ſtrike 
the Imagination. 

IT. Sometimes we may make U/e of ſenſible 
Things and corporeal Images for = Iiluftra- 
tian of thoſe Notions which are more abſeract- 
ed and intellectual. Therefore Diagrams 
greatly aſſiſt the Mind in A/ronumy and 
Philoſophy ; and the Emblems of Virtues and 
Vices, may happily teach Children, and 
pleaſingly impreſs thoſe uſefulmaral Ideas on 
young Minds, which perhaps might be con- 
veyed to them with much more Difficulty 
by mere moral and abſtracted Diſcourſes. 

I conress in this Practice of repreſent- 
ing moral Subjects by Pictures, we ſhould be 
cautious leſt we fo far immerſe the Mind 
in corporeal Images, as to render it unfit 
to take in an abſtracted and intellectual 
Idea, or cauſe it to form wrong Concep- 
tions of immaterial Things. This Prac- 
5. tice 


tice therefore is rather to be uſed, at firſt in 
order to get a, fixed Habit of Attention, 
and in ſame Caſes only; but it can never 
be our conftant Way and Method of pur. 
ſuing all moral, abſtracted and ſpiritu 
„ 
III. APPLY yourfelf io thoſe Studies, 
and read thoſe Authors who draw. out their 
Subjects into a perpetual Chain f connected 
| Reaſenings, wherein the following Parts of 
the Diſcourſe are naturally and eaſily derived 
from thoſe which go before. Several of the 
Mathematical Sciences, if not all, are happily 
uſeful for this Purpoſe. This will render 
the Labour of Study delightful to a rational 
Mind, and will fix the Powers of the Un- 
derſtanding with ſtrong Attention to their 
proper Operations by the NN 
it. Labor ipſe Voluptas, is a happy Propo- 

ſition whereloever it can be applied. 
IV. DO not chuſe your conſlant Place y 
Study by the Finery f the Projpects,” or the 
moſt various and entertaining Scenes of ſenjible 
Things. Too much Light, or a Variety of 
Objects which ſtrike the Eye or the Ear, eſ- 
pecially while they are ever in Motion or 
often changing, have a natural and powerful 
Tendency to ſteal away the Mind too often 
from its ſteady Purſuit of any Subject which 
we. contemplate ; and thereby the Soul 
gets a Habit of filly Curiofity and Imper- 
tinence, of trifling and wandering, Va- 
bs garis 


* 
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zario thought himſelf furniſhed with the 
beſt Cloſet for his Study among the Beau- 
ties, Gaieties and Diverſions of Kenfngton 
or Hampton Court; but after ſeven Years 
profeſſing to purſue Learning, he was a 
mere Novice ſtill. 88 
V. BE not in boo much haſte to come to the 
Determination of a difficult © or © important 
Point. Think it worth your waiting to find. 
out Truth. Do not give your Aſſent up to 
either Side of a Queſtion too ſoon, merely 
on this Account, that the Study of it is long 
and difficult. Rather be contented with Ig- 
norance for a Seaſon, and continue in Suſ- 
pence till your Attention and Meditation and 
due Labour have found out ſufficient Evi- 
dence on one Side. Some are ſo fond to 
know a great deal at once, and love to talk 
of things with Freedom and Boldneſs be- 
fore they thoroughly underſtand them, that 
they ſcarce ever allow themſelves Attentian 
enough to ſearch the Matter through and 
through. ä 2 
VI. HAVE a Care of indulging the more 
ſenſual Paſſions and Appetites of animal Na- 
ture: They are great Enemies to Attention. 
Let not the Mind of a Student be under the 
Influence of any warm Affection to Things 
of Senſe, when he comes to engage in the 
Searchof Truth, or the Improvement of his 
Underſtanding. A Perſon under the Power 
of Love, or Fear, or Anger, great Pain or 


P 4 deep 
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55 Sorrow, hath ſo little Government of 
his Soul, that he cannot keep it attentive to 
the proper-Subject of his Meditation... The 
Paſſions call away the Thoughts with in- 
ceſſant Importunity towards the Object that 
excited them; and if we indulge the fre- 
quent riſe and roving of Paſſions, we ſhall 
thereby 5 unſteady and unattentive 
Habit of Mind. 12 

Ver chis one Exception muſt be admit- 
ted, viz, If we can be ſo happy as to en- 
gage any Paſſion of the Soul on the Side of 
the; particular Study which we are purſuing, 
it may have a great Influence to fix the At» 
tion more ſtrongly to it. 
| VII. Ir is therefore very uſeful to fix and 
engage the Mind in the Purſuit of any Stu- 
dy by a Con/ideratzon of the divine Peaſures' 


, ruib and Knowledge, by a Senſe of vur 


Duty to Goa, b a Delight in the Exerciſe of 
our intellectual Faculties, by the Hope of fu- 
ture Service to our Fellow Creatures, and 


glorious Advantage to curſilues, both in this 


World and that which is to come. Theſe 
Thoughts though they may move our Af- 
fections, yet they do it with a proper Influ- 
ence ; Theſe will rather aſſiſt and promote 
our Attention, than diſturb or divert it from 
the Subject of our preſent and proper Medi- 
tations. A Soul inſpired with the fondeſt 
Love of Truth, and the warmeſt Aſpira- 
tions after ſincere Felicity and celeſtial Bea- 
56h titude, 
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titude, will keep all its Powers attentive to 


then refined and conſecrated to its divineſt 
Purpoſes. 4 STEEL PESLE WY 1 ” 
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Of enlarging the Capacity of the Miu. 
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TP HEBE are three Things which in an 
+ eſpecial Manner go to make up that 
Amplitude or Capacity of Mind, which is one 
of the nobleſt Characters belonging to the 
Underſtanding.  (1.) When the Mind is 
ready to take in great and ſublime Ideas with= 
out Pain er Difficulty. (2.) When the Mind 
is free. to receive neto and ftrange Ideas, upon 
juſt Evidence, without great Surpriſe or Auer- 
fon. (3.) When the Mind is able to con- 
ceive or ſurvey many Ideas at once without 
Confuſion, and to form a true Judgment de- 
rived from that extenſive Survey. The Per- 
ſon who wants either of theſe Characters 
may in that reſpect be ſaid to have a narrow. 
Genius. Let us diffuſe our Meditations a 
little upon this Subject. | | 

I. THaT is an ample and capacious 
Mind which is ready to take in vaſt and 
ſublime Ideas without Pain or Difficulty, * 
Ons 


. 
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ſons, whg have never been uſed to converſe 
with any thing but the common, little, and 
obyious Affairs of Life, have acquired a nar- 
row. or contracted Habit of Soul, that they 
are not able to ſtretch their Intellect wide 
enough to admit large and noble Thoughts; 
they are ready to — their domeſtic, daily 
and familiar Images of Things, the Meaſure 
of all that is, and all that can be. 

Talk to them of the vaſt Dimenſions of 
the Planetary Worlds ; tell them that the 
Star called Jupiter is a ſolid Globe, to 
hundred and twenty times bigger than our 
Earth; that the Sun is a vaſt Globe of Firs 
above a thouſand times bigger than apt 
that is, two hundred and twenty thouſand 
times bigger than the Earth; that the Di{- 
tance from the. Earth to the Sun! is eighty- one 
Millions of Miles; and that a Cannon Bul- 
let ſhot from the Earth would not arrive at 
the neareſt of the fixed Stars in ſome hundreds 
of Years ; they cannot bear the Belief of it, 
but hear all theſe glorious Labours of 1 A1 
nomy as a mere idle Romance. 

IN rox them of the amazing Seoifimeſ 
of the Motion of ſome of the ſmalleſt or 
the biggeſt Bodies in Nature; aſſure them, 
according to the beſt Philoſophy, that the 
Planet Venus (i. e. our Morning or Evenin 
Star, which is near as big as our Earth, 
though it ſeems to move from its Place but a 
few Yards in a Month, does really fly ſeventy 

thouſand 
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thouſand Miles in an Hour; tell them that 
the Rays of. Light ſhoot from the Sun to out 
Earth at the Rate of one hundred and eighty 
thouſand Miles in the ſecond of a Minute, 
they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch fort of Talk, and 
beheve it no more than the Tales of Giants 
fifty Yards high, and the rabinical Fables 

Leviathan, who every Day ſwallows a Fi 

of three Miles long, and is thus preparing 
himſelf to be the Food and Entertainment 
of the Bleſſed at the Feaſt of Paradiſe. 

Tusk unenlarged Souls are in the ſame 
manner diſguſted with the Wonders which 
the Microſcope has diſcovered concerning the 
Shape, the Limbs, and Motions of ten thou- 
ſand little Animals, whoſe united Bulk would 
not equal a Pepper-corn: They are ready to 
give the Lye toall the Improvements of our 
Senſes. by the Invention of a Variety of 
Glaſſes, and will ſcarce believe any thing 
beyond the Teſtimony of their naked Eye 
without the Aſſiſtance of Art. 

Now if we would attempt in a learned 
Manner to relieve the Minds that labour 
under this Defect, 

(1.) Ir is uſeful to begin with ſome rf 
Principles of Geometry, and lead them on- 
ward by Degrees to the Doctrine of Quan- 
tities which are incommenſurable, or which 
will admit of no common Meaſure, though 
it be never ſa ſmall. By this Means they 


wall 


\ | | 
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will ſee che Neceffity of admitting the inf 
nite Biviſbility of Quintity ot Matter. 
Tits fame Doctrihe may alſo be proved 


to their Underſtandings, and al moſt to their 
Senſes, by ſome eaſier Arguments in a more 
obvious Manner. As the very opening and 
cloſing of a Pair of Compaſſes will evidently. 
prove, that if the ſmalleſt ſuppoſed Part of 
atter 'or Quantity be put between the 
Points, there will be ſtill leſs and leſs Diſ- 
tances or Quantities all the Way between 
Fo et till you come to the Head or 
Joint; wherefore there is no ſuch thing 
zoflible as the ſmalleſt Quantity. But 4 
fittle Acquaintance with true Philoſophy 
and mathematical Learning would ſoon: 
teach them that there are no Limits either 
as to the Exten/ion of Space, or to the Divi- 
ion of Body, and would lead them to believe 
there are Bodies amazingly great or ſmall 
beyond their preſent Imagination. © 
(2.) IT is proper alſo to acquaint them 
with the Circumference of our Earth, which 
may be proved. by very eaſy Principles of 
Geometry, Geography, and Aſtronomy, to be 
about twenty-four thouſand Miles round, a8 
it has been actually found to have this Di- 
menſion by Mariners who have failed round 
it. Then let them be taught that in ever) 
twenty-four Hours either the Sun and Star. 
muſt all move round this Earth, or the 
Eartb muſt turn round upon its own __ 
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If. the anti elf revolve.thae, then each 
Houſe or Mountain near the Equator muſt | 
move. at che rate of a thouſand Miles in an 
Hour: But if (as they generally ſuppoſe). 
the San of Stars move round the Earth, 
- then (the Circumference of their ſeveral 
Orbits or Spheres being vaſtly greater than 
this Earth} they muſt have a Motien pro- 
digiouſly leite than a thouſand Miles an 
Hour. Such a Thought as this will by 
Degrees enlarge their Minds, and they will 
de taught, even upon their own Prigeiple of 
the diurnal Revolutions of the Heavens, to 
take in ſome of the vaſt Dimenſions of the. 
heavenly Bodies, their Spaces and Motions. 
(3.) To this ſhould be added the U/e of 
Jeleſcopes to help them to ſee. the diſtant 
Wonders inthe Skies; ; and Microſcopes which 
diſcover the minuteſt Part of little Animals, 
and reveal ſome of the finer and moſt curi- 
ous Works of Nature. They ſhould be ac- 
quainted alſa with ſome * noble Inven- 
nont of Modern Philoſophy which have a 
great Influence to enlarge the human Un- 
derſtanding, of which I ſhall take Occaſion 
to ſpeak more under the next Head. 
(4.) Fox the ſame Purpoſe they may be 
invited to read thoſe Parts of Miſton $ ad- 
mirable Poem, entitled Paradiſe Loft, where 
he deſcribes the Armies and Powers of An- 
gels, the Wars and the Senate of DeyHs, 


the Creation of this Earth, together RR 
I { 
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the Deſcriptions of Heaven, Hell my Pa 
iſe. 99181 ES N 0 * 
I muſt be grantad that Poeky often deals 
in theſe vaſt — ſublime Ideas. And even 
if the Subject or Matter of the Poem doth 
not require ſuch amazing and extenſive 
Thoughts, yet Tropes and Figures, which 
are ſome of the main Powers and Beauties of 
Poeſy, do ſo . exalt the Matter as 
to give a ſublime Im ination on: 
Rath and Delight. bs KIT pd, wo 
So when a Boar is chaffed in budtiagy | 


Bis Noſtrils Flames expire, 
And his red Ey e roll with living Fire. 
* D R YD EN. 


Warn Ulyſſes with-holds and ſuppreſe 
his Reſentment, 


His Wrath compreſt | 
Recoiling, mutter'd T ne in bis Breaft. 
Popx. 


Bur eſpecially where the Subject i is grand, 
the Poet fails not to repreſent it in all its 
Grandeur. 

So when the Supremacy of a God is 45 
ſeribed, 


He ſees with equal Eye, as Gad of + Fj K 
A Hero periſb, or a Sparrow Sal di: i 
Atoms or Syſtems, into ruin hurl d, | 
5 now a Bubble Sn and now 4 World. 
Pop. 

Tuis 
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Tus Sort of Writings have a natural 
Tendency to enlarge the Capacity of the 
Mind, and make ſublime Ideas familiar to 


it. And inſtead of running always to the 


ancient Heathen Poefy, with this Defign, we 


may with equal if not ſuperior Advantage, 


apply ourſelves to converſe with ſome of the 
beſt of our modern Poets, as well as with 


the Writings of the Prophets, and the poeri- 


cal Parts of the Bible, viz. the Book of 
Job andthe Pſalms, in which facred Authors 
we ſhall find ſometimes more ſublime Ideas, 


more glorious. Deſcriptions, more elevated 


Language, than the fondeſt Critics have. 


ever found in any of the Heathen Verſifiers 
either of Greece or Rome; for the Eaſtern 
Writers uſe and allow much ſtronger Fi- 
gures and Tropes than the Weſtern. 


| Now there are many and great and ſacred 


Advantages to be derived from this Sort of 
Enlargement of the Mend, 

IT will lead us into more exalted Appre- 
henſions of the great God our Creator than 
ever we had before. It will entertain our 
Thoughts with holy Wonder and Amaze- 


ment, while we contemplate that Being who 


created theſe various Works of ſurprizing 
Greatneſs, and ſurprizing Smallneſs; who 
has diſplayed moſt unconceivable / iſdem in 
the Contrivance of all the Parts, Powers 
and Motions of theſe little Animals invifitte 
to the naked Eye; who has manifeſted a 


mott 


* 
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moſt divine Extent of Knowledge, Power 
and Greatneſs, in forming, moving and ma: 
naging the moſt extetifive Bulk of the hea- 
venly Bodies, and in ſurveying and compre- 
herding all thoſe unmeaſurable Spaces in 
+ They move. Fancy with all her 
ges is arigued and overwhiclinied in fol- 
5 75 g the Planetary Worlds thirougli ſuch 
imm nic Stages, ſuch Nonithing” Neue 
as thele are, and reſigns its Place to the pur! 
Intellect, which arne by Degrees to take in 
ſuch Ideas as theſe, and to adore its Creator 
with new and ſublime Devotiop. 
Ap not only are we taught to form 
juſter Ideas of the great God by theſe Me- 
thods, but this Enlargement of the Mind 
carries us on to nobler Conceptions of his 
intelligent Creatures. The Mind that deals 
only in vulgar and common Ideas is ready to 
imagine the Nature and Powers of Man to 
come ſomething too near to God hir Maker, 
becauſe we. do not ſee or ſenſibly converle” 
with any Beings ſuperior to 1 But 
when the Soul has obtained a | greater Amn 
plitude of Thought, it will not then imme 
diately pronounce. every Thing to be God 
which is above Man.” Tt then Idan to fup- 
4 there may be as many various Ranks of 
in the inviſible World in à conftant 
tion ſuperior to us, as we ourſelves 
— to Fl the Ranks of Being be- 
neath us 1 in this viäble World; even though 


We 
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we deſcend downward far below the- Ant 
and the Worm, the Snail and the Oyſter, to 
the leaſt and to the dulleſt animated Atoms 
which are diſcovered to us by Microſcopes... 
By this means we ſhall be able to ſup- 
poſe what prodigious Power Angels, whether. 
good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with, Ky | 
prodigious Knowledge in order to over-ſee 
the Realms of Perſia and Gracia of old, or 
if any ſuch ſuperintend the Affairs of Great 
Britain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c. in 
our Days: What Power and Speed is neceſ-, 
ſary to deſtroy one hundredeighty- five thou- 
ſand armed Men in one Night in the A- 
rian Camp, of Sennacherib, and all the Firſt- 
born in the Land of Egypt in another, both 
which are attributed to an Angel. * 
By theſe Steps we ſhall aſcend to form 
more juſt Ideas of the Knowledge and Gran- 
deur, the Power and Glory of the Mar 
Jeſus Chrift,who is intimately united to God, 
and is one with him. Doubtleſs he is fur- 
niſhed with ſuperior Powers to all the An- 
gels in Heaven, becauſe he is employed in 
ſuperior Work, and appointed to be the 
Sovereign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible 
Worlds. It is his human Nature, in which 
the Godbead dwells bodily, that is advanced to 
theſe Honours and to this Empire; and per- 
haps there is little or nothing in the Govern- 1 
ment of the Kingdoms of Nature, and 
Grace, but what is tranſacted by the Man 
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Jeſus, inhabited by the divine Power and 
Wiſdem, and employed as a Medium or 
conſcious Inſtrument of this extenſive Gu- 
ann ot 5; 1 
II. I ROD now to conſider the next 
thing wherein the Capacity or Amplitude of 
the Mind conſiſts, and that is, when the 
Mind is /vee to receive new and flrange Ideas 
and Propoſitions upon juſt Evidence without 
any great Sarprize or Averfion.. Thoſe who 
confine themſelves within the Circle of their 
-own hereditary Ideas and Opinions, and 
who never give themſelves leave ſo much 
as to examine or believe any Thing beſide 
the Dictates of their own Family or Sed, 
or Party, are juſtly charged with a Narrew- 
| 97 of Soul. Let us ſurvey ſome Inſtances 
of this Imperfection, and then direct to the 
Cure of it. 5 N 
(..) Per8oNs who: have been bred up 
all their Days within the Smoke of thei 
Father's Chimney, or within the Limits of 
their native Town or Village, are ſurprized 
at every ncw Sight that appears, when they 
travel a few Miles from Home. The Plow- 
nan ſtands amazed at the Shops, the Trade, 
the Crouds of People, the magnificent Build- 
ings, the Pomp and Riches and Equipege 
of the Court and City, and would hardly 
believe what was told him before he ſaw i. 
On the other hand the Cocꝶney travelling in- 
to the Country is ſurprized at many Hoe 
2 0 
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of the quadruped and winged Animals in 
the Field, and at many common Practices 
of rural Affaiss. FILE 

Ir either of theſe happen to hear an Ac- 
count of the familiar and daily Cuſtoms of 
foreign Countries, they pronounce them at 
once indecent and ridiculous: So narrow are 
their Underſtandings, and their Thoughts 
ſo confined, that they know not how to be- 
lieve any thing w/e or proper beſides what 
they have been taught to practiſe. 

Tris Narrowneſs of Mind ſhould be cured 
by hearing and reading the Accounts of dif- 
ferent Parts of the World, and the Hiſtories 
of paſt Ager, and of Nations and Countries 
diftant from our own, eſpecially the more 
polite Parts of Mankind. Nothing tends 
in this reſpect ſo much to enlarge the Mind, 
as travelling, i. e. making a viſit to other 
Towns, Cities or Countries, beſides thoſe 
in which we were born and educated : And 
where our Condition of Life does not grant 
us this Privilege, we muſt endeavour to ſup- 
ply the Want of it by Books. 

( 2.) Ir is the fame Narrowneſs of Mind 
that awakens the Surprize and Averſion of 
ſome Perſons when they hear of Doctrines 
and Schemes in human Affairs or in Religion 
quite different from what they have em- 
braced. Perhaps they have been trained up 
from their Infancy in one Set of Notions, 
and their Thoughts have been confined to 
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one ſingle Tract both in the civil or religi- 
e without ever hearing or Know- 
ing what other Opinions are currefit among 
Mankind: Or at leaſt they have ſeen all 
other Notions beſides their own * bhi 
in a falſe and malignant Light, whereupon 
they judge and condemn at once every Sen- 
timent but what their own Party receives, 
and they think it a Piece of Juſtice and 
Truth to lay heavy Cenſures upon the Prac- 
tice of every different Sect in Chri/tiarntty or 
Politics. They have ſo rooted themſelves 
in the Opinions of their Party, that they 
cannot hear an Ohjection with Patience, nor 
can they bear a Vindication, or ſo much as 
an "Apology, for any Set of Principles beſide 
their own: All the reſt is NonJenſe or He- 
 Teſy, Folly, or Blaſphemy. * 
Tus Defect alſo is to be relieved by fre 
Converſation with Perſons of different Senti- 
ments; this will teach us to bear with Pa- 
tience a Defence of Opinions contrary to 
our own. If we are Scholars we ſhould 
|< . alſo read the Objections againſt our own 
Tenets, and view the Principles of other 
Parties, as they are repreſented in their own 
Authors, and not merely in the Citations 
of thoſe who would confute them. We 
* ſhould take an honeſt and unbiaſſed Survey 
of the Force of Reaſoning on all Sides, and 
bring all to the Teſt of unprejudiced Reaſon 
and divine Revelation. Note, this is not » 
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be done in a * and ſelf-futticient 6 ; 
but with, a humble Dependance on divine 
Wiſdom and Grace while we walk among 
Snares, and Dangers. 

Bu ſuch a free Converſe With perſons of 
different Sects (eſpecially thoſe who differ 
only in partic ular Forms of Chriſtianity, but 
agree in the great and neceſſary Doctrines of 
it) we (hall find that there are Perſons of 
good Senſe and Virtue, Perſons of Piety 
and Worth, Perſons of ſo much Candour and 
Goodneſs, who belong to different Parties, 
and have imbibed Sentiments oppoſite to 
each other. This will ſoften the Rough- 
neſs of an unpoliſhed Soul, and enlarge the 
Avenues of our Charity towards others, and 
incline us to receive them into all the De- 
grees of Unity and Affection which the 
Word of God requires. 

(3) I 116uT borrow further IIluſtra- 
tions both of this Freedom and this Aerion 
to receive new Truths, from modern Ajiro- 
nony and natural Philgſephy. How much is 
the vulgar Part of the World ſurprized at 
the Talk of the diurnal and annual Revolu- 
tions of ib, Earth? They have ever been 

taught by their Senſes and their Neighbours 
to imagine the Earth ſtands fixed in the 
Centre of the Univerſe, and that the Sun 
with all the Planets and the fixed Stars are 
whirled round this little Globe once in 
twenty-four Hours; not conſidering that 
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ſuch a diurnal Motion, by reaſon of the Diſ- 
tance of ſome of thoſe heavenly Bodies, 
muſt be almoſt infinitely ſwifter and more 
inconceivable than any which the modern 
Aſtronomers attribute to.them. Tell theſe 
. Perſons that the Sun is fixed in the Centre, 
that the Earth with all the Planets roll 
round the Sun in their ſeveral Periods, and 
that the Mon rolls round the Earth in a 
lefler Circle, while together with the Earth 
ſhe is carried round the Sun ; they cannot 
admit a Syllable of this new and ſtrange 
Doctrine, and they pronounce it utterly 
contrary to all Senſe and Reaſon. { 
AcquainT them that there are four 
Moons alſo perpetually rolling round the 
Planet Jupiter, and carried along with him 
In his periodical Circuit round the Sun, 
which little Moons were never known till 
the Year 1610, when Galiles diſcovered 
them by his Teleſcope; inform them that 
Saturn has five Moons of the ſame kind at- 
tending him; and that the Body of that 
Planet is encompaſſed with a broad flat cir- 
cular Ring, diſtant from the Planet twenty- 
one thouſand Miles, and twenty-one thou- 
ſand Miles broad, they look upon theſe 
things as Tales apd Fancies, and will tell 
ou that the Glaſſes do but delude your 
Eyes with vain Images; and even when 
they themſelves conſult their own Eye- 
fight in the Uſe of theſe Tubes, the Nar- 
9 rownefs 
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rowneſs of therr Mind is ſuch, that they will 
ſcarce believe their Senſes when they dic- 
tate Ideas ſo new and ſtrange. 

Aus if you proceed further, and attempt 
to lead them into a Belief that all theſe 
planetary Worlds are habitable, and it is pro- 
bable they are repleniſhed with intellectual 
Beings dwelling in Bodies, they will deride 
the Folly of him that informs them ; for 
they reſolve to believe there are no habitable 
Worlds but this Earth, and no Spirits dwel- 
ling in Bodies beſides Manbind; and it is 
well if they do not fix the Brand of Hereſy 
on the Man who 1s leading them out of 
their long Impriſonment, and looſing the 
Fetters of their Souls. | 

THERE are many other things relating 
to mechanical Experiments, and to the Pro- 

rties of the Air, Water, Fire, Iron, the 
Loaditone, and other Minerals and Metals, 
as well as the Doctrine of the ſenſible Qua- 
lities, viz. Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Sc. 
which this Rank of Men cannot believe for 
want of a greater Amplitude of Mind. 

Tur beſt way to convince them, is by 
giving them ſome Acquaintance with the 
various Experiments in Philoſophy, and prov- 
ing by eccular Demonſtration the multiform 
and amazing Operations of the Air-pump, 
the Loadſtone, the Chemical Fur nace, Optical 
Glaſſes, and Methanical Engines. By this 
means the Underſtanding will ſtretch itſelf 
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by Degrees, and when they have found there 
are ſo many new and ſtrange Things that are 
molt evidently true; they will not be ſo for- 
ward to condemn cyery new Propoſition in 
any of the other Sciences, or in the Aﬀairs 
of Religion or civil Life. 

III. Tae. Capacity of the. Under fandin 
includes yet another Qualification i in it, and 
that is an Ability to receive many Ideas at once 
swithont Confuſion. The ample Mind takes a 
Survey of ſeveral Objects with one Glance, 
keeps them all within Sight and preſent to 
the Soul, that they may be compared toge- 
ther in their mutual Reſpects; it forms juſt 
Judgments, and it draws proper Inferences 
from this Compariſoneven to a great Length 
of Argument, and a Chain of Demonſtra- 
tions. ) 

Tux Narrowneſs that belongs to human 
Souls in general, is a great Imperfection and 
Impediment to Wiſdom and Happineſs, 
There are but few Perſons who can con- 
template, or practiſe ſeveral Things at once; 
our Faculties are very limited, and while we 
are intent upon one Part or Property of a 
Subject, we have but a ſlight Glimpſe of the 
reſt, or we loſe it out of Sight. But it is 
a Sign of a /arge and capacious Mind, if we 
can with one fingle View take in a Variety 
of Objects; or at leaſt when the Mind can 
apply itfelf to ſeveral Objects with ſo ſwift 
a Succeſſion, and in ſo few Moments, 3s 
| attains 
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attains almoſt the ſame Ends as if it were 
all done in the ſame Inſtant, 8 
Tuis is a neceſſary Qualification in order 
to great Knouliage and good Judgment: For 
there are ſeveral Things in human Life, in 
Religion, and in the Sciences, which have 
various Circumſtances, Appendices and Re- 
lations attending them; and without a Sur- 
vey of all thoſe Ideas which ſtand in Con- 
nection with, and Relation to each other, we 
are often in Danger of paſſing a falſe Judg- 
ment on the Subject propoſed. It is for this f 
Reaſon there are ſo numerous Controverſies | 

found among the learned and unlearned 

World, in Matters of Religion as well as 
in the Affairs of Civil Government. The | 
Notions of Sin and Duty to God and our | 
Fellow Creatures; of Law, Fuftice, Autho- 
rity, and Poxwer ; of Covenant, Faith, Tuſli- 
fication, Redemption, and Grace; of Church, 
Biſhop, Preſbyter, Ordination, &c. contain 
in them ſuch complicated Ideas, that when 
we are to judge of any Thing concerning 
them, it is hard to take into our View at 
once all the Attendants or Conſequents that 
muſt and will be concerned in the Deter- ' 
mination of a fingle Queſtion: And yet 
without a due Attention to many or moſt 
of theſe we are in danger of determining | 
that Queſtion amiſs. 5 N 
Ir is owing to the Narrowneſs of out f 
Minds that we are expoſed to the ſame | 
| =: Peril | 
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Prudence. In many things which we do, 
we. ought not only to conſider the mere naked: 
Action itſelf, but the Perſons ho at, the 
Perſons toward whom, the Time when, the 
Place where, the Manner bow, the End for 
zohich the Action is done, together with the 
Effects that muft or that may follow, and all 
other ſurrounding Circumſtances : Theſe 
Things muſt neceſſarily be taken into our 
View, in order to determine whether the 
Action, which is indifferent in itſelf, be ei- 
ther lawful or unlawful, good or evil, wiſe 
or fooliſh, decent or indecent, proper or im- 
proper, as it is fo circumſtantiated. | 
LET me give a plain Inſtance for the II- 

luſtration of this Matter. Maris kills a Dog, 
which, conſidered merely in itſelf, ſeems to 
be an indifferent Action: Now the Dog 
was Timon's, and not his own; this makes it 
look unlawful. But Jimon bid himdoit; this 
gives it an Appearance of Lawfulneſs again. 
It was done at Church, and in Timeof Di- 
vine Service; theſe Circumſtances added, caſt 
on it an Air of Irreligion. But the Dog 
flew at Mario, and put him in Danger of his 
Life; this relieves the ſeeming Impiety of 
the Action. Yet Mario might have eſcaped 
by flying thence; therefore the Action ap- 


pears to be 'improper. But the Dog ws 
known to be mad; this further Circum- 
ſtance makes it almoſt neceſſary — 
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Dog ſhould be flain, leſt he might worry 
the Aſſembly, and do much Miſehief. Yet 
again, Mario killed him with a Piſtol, which 
he happened to have in his Pocket fince 
yeſterday's Journey, now hereby the whole 
Congregation was terrified and diſcompoſed, 
and Divine Service was broken off; this 


carries an Appearance of great Indecency 


and Impropriety in it: But after all, when 
we conſider a, further Circumſtance, that 
Mario being thus violently aſſaulted by a 
mad Dog had no way of Eſcape, and had no 
other Weapon about him, it ſeems to take 
away all the Colours of Impropriety, Inde- 
cency or Unlawfulneſs, and allows that 
the Preſervation of one or many Lives will 
juſtify the Act as wiſe and good. Now all 
theſe concurrent Appendices of the Action 
ought to be ſurveyed, in order to pronounce 

with Juſtice and Truth concerning it. 
THERE are a Multitude of human Ac- 
tions in private Life, in domeſtic Affairs, 
in Traffic, in Civil Government, in Courts 
of Juſtice, in Schools of Learning, &c. 
which have ſo many complicated Circum- 
ſtances, Aſpects and Situations, with regard 
to Time and Place, Perſons and Things, that 
it is impoſſible for any one to pals a right 
Judgment concerning them, without enter- 
ing into moſt of theſe Circumſtances, and 
ſurveying them extenſively, and comparing 
and balancing them all aright. | 
WHENCE 
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Wurde by the Way, I may take oc- 
caſion to ſay, how many Thouſands fre 
there who take upon them to paſs their 
Cenſures on the perſonal and the domeſtic 
Actions of others, who pronounce boldly 
on the Affairs of the Public, and determine 
the Juſtice or ' Madneſs, the Wiſdom or 
Folly of national Adminiſtrations, of Peace 
and War, Fc. whom neither God nor Men 
ever qualified for ſuch a Poſt of Judgment? 
They were not capable of entering into the 
numerous concurring Springs of Action, nor 
had they ever taken a Survey of the twen- 
tieth Part of the Circumſtances which were 
neceſſary for ſuch Judgments or Cenſures. 
- IT is the Narowneſs of our Mind, as 
well as the Vices of the Will, that often- 
times prevents us from taking a full View 
of all the complicated and concurring Ap- 
idices that belong to human Actions: 
Thence it comes to paſs that there is ſo little 
right Judgment, ſo little Juſtice, Prudence, 
or Decency, practiſed among the Bulk of 
Mankind ; thence ariſe infinite Reproaches 
and Cenſures, alike fooliſh and unrighteous. 
You ſee therefore how needful and happy a 
thing it is to be poſſeſt of ſome Meaſure of 
this Amplitude of Soul, in order to make us 
very wiſe, or knowing, or juſt, or prudent, 
or happy. e i boil; 
I conrEss this Sort of Amplitude or Ca- 
pacity of Mind is in a great Meaſure IS 
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Gift of Nature, for ſbme are born with much 
more capacious Souls than others. ts 

Tux Genius of ſome Perſons is fo 
and limited, that they can hardly take in 
the Connection of two or three Propoſi- 
tions unleſs it be in Matters of Senſe, and 
which they have learnt by Experience: 
They are utterly unfit for ſpeculative Studier; 
it is hard for them to diſcern the Difference 
betwixt Right and Wrong in Matters of Rea- 
ſon on any abſtracted Subjects; theſe ought 
never to ſet up for Scholars, but apply them- 
felves to thoſe Arts and Profeſſions of Life 
which are to be learnt at an eaſier Rate, by 
flow Degrees and daily Experience. 

OTHERS have a Soul a little more 
capacious, and they can take in the Con- 
nection of a few Propoſitions pretty well.; 
but if the Chain of Conſequences be a little 
Prolix, here they ſtick and are confounded. 
if Perſons of this Make ſhould ever devote 
themſelves to Science, they ſhould be well 
aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong Conſtitution of 
Body, and well reſolved to bear the Fatigue 
of hard Labour and Diligence in Study: 
If the Iron be blunt, King Solomon tells us 
we muſt put more Strength. 

Bur, in the third Place, there are /ome of 
ſo bright and happy a Genius, and ſo ample 
a Mind, that they can take in a long Train 
of Propoſitions, if not at once, yet in a 
very few Moments, and judge well con- 
cerning 
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cerning the Dependence of them. They 
can ſurvey a Variety of complicated Ideas 
without Fatigue or Diſturbance; and a 
number of Truths offering themſelves as it 
were in one View to their Underſtanding, 
doth not perplex or confound them. This 
makes a great Man. 

Now though there may be much 
owing to Nw in this Caſe, yet Experi- 
ence aſſures us that even a lower Degree 
of this Capacity and Extent of Thought 
may be 3 by Diligence and Ap oli 
cation, by frequent Exerciſe, and the Ob- 
ſervation of ſuch Rules as theſe. 

I. LABOUR by all Means to gain an 
attentive and patient Temper of Mind, a 
Power of confining and fixing your Thoughts 
ſo long on any one appointed Subject, till 
you have ſurveyed it on every Side and in 
every Situation, and run through the ſeveral 
Powers, Parts, Properties, and Relations, 
Effects and Conſequences of it. He whole 
Thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few 
Ideas ſueceſſively, will never be able to ſur- 
vey many and various Objects diſtinctly at 
once, but will certainly be overwhelmed 
and confounded with the Maltiplicity of 
them. The Rules for fixing the Attention 
in the former Chapter are proper to be con- 
ſalted here. 

1. ACCUSTOM yourſelf to clear and 
d * Ideas in every thing you think o. Be 


not 


not ſatisfied with obſcure and confuſed Con- 
ceptions of Things, eſpecially where clearer 
may be obtained: For one obſcure or con- 
fuſed Idea, eſpecially if it be of great Im- 
portance in the Queſtion, intermingled with 
many clear ones, and placed in its Variety of 
Aſpects towards them, will be in Danger 
of ſpreading Confuſion over the whole Scene 
of Ideas, and thus may have an unhappy 
Influence to overwhelm the Underſtanding 
with Darkneſs, and pervert the Judgment. 
A little black Paint will ſhamefully tincture 
and ſpoil twenty gay Colours. | 


CoNnSIDER yet further, that if you con- 


tent yourſelf frequently with Words inflead 
of Ideas, or with cloudy and confuſed Notions 
of Things, how impenctrable will that Dark- 
neſs be, and how vait and endlefs that Con- 
fuſion which muſt ſurreund and involve the 
Underſtanding, when many of theſe ob- 
{cure and confuſed Ideas come to ſet be- 
fore. the Soul at once? and how impoſſible 
will it be to form a clear and juſt Judgment 
about them. 2 
III. Us all Diligence to acquire and 
treajure up a large Store of Ideas and No- 
tions: Takeevery Opportunity to add ſome- 
thing to your Stock; and by frequent Re- 
collection fix them in your Memory: No- 
thing tends to confirm and enlarge the Me- 
mory like a frequent Review of its Poſſeſ 
ions. Then the Brain being well furniſhed 
with 
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with various Traces, Signatures and Images, 
will have a rich Treaſure always ready to 
be propoſed or offered to the Soul, when it 
directs its Thought towards any particular 
Subject. This will gradually give the Mind 
a Faculty of ſurveying many Objects at 
once; as a Room that is richly adorned and 
hung round with a great Variety of Pic+ 
tures, ſtrikes the Eye almoſt at once with 
all that Variety, eſpecially if they have been 
well ſurveyed one by one at firſt: This 
makes it habitual and more eaſy to the In- 
habitants to takej in many of thoſe painted 
Scenes with a ſingle Glance or two. 
HERE note, that by acquiring a rich 
Treaſure of Notions, I do not mean only jingle 
Ideas, but alſo Propoſitions, Obſervations and 
Experiences, with Reaſonings and Arguments 
upon the various Subjects that occur among 
natural or moral, common or ſacred Afairs; 
that when you are called to judge concern- 
ing any Queſtion, you will have ſome Prin- 
ciples of Truth, ſome uſeful Axioms and 
Obſervations always ready at hand to direct 
and aſſiſt your Judgment. 
IV. Ir is nece that we ſhould as fat 
as poſſible entertain and our daily neu 
Ideas, in a regular Order, and range the Ac- 
quilitions of our Souls under proper Heads, 
whether of Divinity, Law, Phyfics, Ma- 
thematics, Morality, Politics, Trade, do- 
meflic Life, Civility, Decency, &c, * 
0 
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80 Sree and Ober ame We. 105 * 
diſpoſe of the em in their proper Places, and” 4 
ſee how" they ſtand and agree with the teſt 1 
of our Noti ons on the Ac Subjeck: : As = 
Scholar would Utpoſe; of a new Book « on A; 
proper. Shelf Wong its kindred Authors; or 1 
as an Officer” at the Poſt-houſe in London © | 
difpoſes of every Letter he takes in, placing 
it in chef Bx that belongs to the Proper 3 - 
Road or County. | i 
= any of theſe Caſes if things | lay all i, 42 | 
Hap, the "Addition of any new Obie © | 
whit creaſe” the Confuſion ; but Method”, 
gives a þ 20 and ſhort Survey of them f 
with Eaſe” and Pleaſure. Method is of ad 
mirable Advantage to keep our Ideas from, 
a cOnfafed Mixture, and to preſerve. t em 
ready for every uſo. The Science of Onto " 
gy, which diſtributes all Beitgs, and all the? 
AﬀeFons of Being, "whether abſolute os. re-" 
alive, under, roper "Ca, 25 is of good Ser- 
vice to Keep ur ale al Acquiſitions 1 in 
ſuch Order, as char the Mind may Turyey , 
them at once. 

V. As N thod N heceffary for the 1 
proyement Ok the Mind, in order to - 
NN Treaſure of Ideas moſt "uſeful ; - 
all your end Purſuits of Truth, 2 
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quirement of rational Knowledge, obſerve a re. 
gular progreſſive Method. Begin with the 
moſt fimple,” eaſy and obvious Ideas; then by 
degrees join two, and three, and more of them 
together : Thus the complicated Ideas grow- 
ing up under your Eye and Obſervation will 
not give the ſame Confuſion of Thought as 
they would do if they were all offered to the 
Mind at once, without your obſerving the 
Original and Formation of them. An emi- 
nent Example of this appears in the Study 
of Arithmetic. If a Scholar juſt admitted 
into the School obſerves his Maſter perform- 
ing an Operation in the Rule of Drvyjion, 
his Head is at once diſturbed and confound- 
ed with the manifold Compariſons of the 
Numbers of the Diviſor and Dividend, and 
the Multiplication of the one and Subtrac- 
tion of it from the other: But if he begin 
regularly at Addition, and ſo proceed by 
Subtraction and Multiplication, he will then 
in a few Weeks be able to take in an intel- 
ligent Survey of all thoſe Operations in Di- 
von, and to practiſe them himſelf with 
Eaſe and Pleaſure, each of which at firſt 
ſeemed all Intricacy and Confuſion. 

An Illuftration of the like Nature may 
be borrowed from Geometry and Algebra, 
and other Mathematical Practices: How. 
eafily does an expert Geometrician with one 
Glance of his Eye take in a complicated 
Diagtam made up of many Lines and 477 | 
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cles, Angles, and Arches? How readily does 
he judge of it, whether the Demonſtration 
defigned by it be true or falſe? It was by 
degrees he arrived at this Stretch of Under- 
ſtanding; he began with a,/ing/e Line or a. 
Point; he joined tu.. Lines in an Angle; he 
advanced to Triangle, and Square, Polygons 
and Circles; thus the Powers of his Under- 
ſtanding wereſtretched and augmented daily, 
till by Diligence and regular Application be | 
acquired this extenſive Faculty of Mind. 
BuT this Advantage does not belong only 
to mathematical Learning. It we apply our- 
ſelves at firſt in any Science to clear and 
fingle Ideas, and never hurry ourſelves on 
to the following and morecomplicated Parts 
of Knowledge till we thoroughly underſtand 
the foregoing, we may practiſe the ſame 
Method of enlarging the Capacity of the Soul 
with Succeſs in any one of the Sciences, or - 
in the Aﬀairs of Life and Religion. 
BEGINNING with A, B, C, and making 
Syllables out of Letters, and Words out of 
Hyllables, has been the Foundation of all that 
glorious Superſtructure of Arts and Sciences 
which have enriched the Minds and Libra- 
ries of the learned World in ſeveral Ages. 
Theſe are the firſt Steps by which the am- 
pleandcapactous Souls among Mankind have 
| arrived at that prodigious Extent of Know- 
ledge, which renders them the Wonder and 
Gloryof the Nation where they live. Though 
| R 2 Plato 
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Plato and Cicero, Deſcartes and Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. Locke and Sir Iſaac Newton were doubt- 
leſs favoured by Nature with a Genius of 
uncommon Amplitude; yet in their early 
Vears and firſt Attempts of Science, this 
was but limited and narrow in Compariſon 
of what they attained at laſt. But how vaſt 
and capacious were thoſe Powers which 
they afterwards acquired by patient Acten- 
tion and watchful Obſervation, by the Pur- 
ſuit of clear Ideas and a regular Method of 
Thinking. 

VI. Axo TER Means of acquiring this 
Amplitude and Capacity of Mind, is a Peru- 
fal of difficult entangled Queſtions, and of the 
Solution of them in any Science. Speculative 
and caſuiſtical Divinity will furniſh us with 
many ſuch Caſes and Controverſies. There 
are ſome ſuch Difficulties in reconciling ſe- 
veral Parts of the Epiſtles of St. Paul re- 
lating to the Jewiſh Law and the Chrihan 
Goſpel ; a happy Solution whereof will re- 
quire ſuch an extenfive View of Things, 
and the reading of theſe happy Solutions 
will enlarge this Faculty in younger Students. 
In Morals and political Subjects, Puffendorf' 
Law of Nature and Nations and ſeveral De- 
terminations therein will promote the fame 
Amplitude of Mind. An Attendance on 
public Trials and Arguments in the Civ! 
Courts of Juſtice, will be of good Ad- 
vantage for this Purpoſe ; and after a _ 
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has ſtudied the general Principles of the 


Law of Nature and the Laws of Eng- 
land in proper Books, the Reading the 
Reports of adjudged Caſes, colleted by Men 
of great Sagacity and Judgment, will rich- 
ly improve his Mind toward acquiring this 
deſirable Amplitude and Extent of Thought, 
and more eſpecially in Perſons of that Pro- 


feſſion. 
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CH AP. XVII. 
Of Improving the ME MORY. 


EMORY is a diſtin Faculty of 

the Mind of Man, very different 

irom Perception, Judgment and Reaſoning, 
and its other Powers. Then we are ſaid to 
remember any thing, when the Idea of it ariſis 
in the Mind with a Conſciouſneſs at the fame 
Time that wwe have had this Idea before. Our 
Memory is our natural Power of retaining 
what we learn, and of recalling it on every 
Occaſion. Therefore we can never be ſaid 
to remember any Thing, whether it be Ideas 
or Propoſitions, Words or Things, Notions, 
or Arguments, of which we have not had 
R 3 {ome 
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ſome former Idea or Perception either by 
Senſe or Imagination, Thought or Rete, 
but whatſoever we learn from Obſervation, 
Books or Converſation, Sc. it muſt all be 
laid up and preſerved i in the Memory, if we 
would make it really uſeful, 

So neceſſary and fo excellent a Faculty is 
the Memory of Man, that all other Abili- 
ties of the Mind borrow from hence their 
Beauty and Perfection; for other Capa- 
cities of the Soul are almoſt uſeleſs with- 
out this. To what Purpoſe are all our La- 
bours in Knowledge and Wiſdom, if we 
want Memory to preſerve and uſe what we 
have acquired? What fignify all other in- 
tellectual or ſpiritual Improvements, if they 
are loſt as ſoon as they are obtained ? It is 
Memory alone that enriches the Mind, by 
preſerving what our Labour and Induftry 
daily collect. In a Word there can be 
neither Knowledge, nor Arts, nor Sciences 
without Memory ; nor can there be any 
Improvement of Mankind in Virtue or 
Morals, or the Practice of Religion with- 
out the Aſſiſtance and Influence of this 
Power. Without Memory the Soul of Man 
would be but a poor deſtitute naked Be- 
ing, with an everlaſting Blank ſpread over 
it, except the fleeting Ideas of the preſent 
Moment. 

MEMORY 1s very uſeful to thoſe = 


ſpeak, as well as to thoſe 70ho Hearn. 
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aſſiſts the Teacher and the Orator, as well 
as the Scholar or the Hearer. The beſt 
Speeches and InſtruQtions are almoſt loſt, if 
thoſe who hear them immediately forger 
them. And thoſe who are called to ſpeak 
in publick are much better heard and a- 
cepted, when they can deliver their 
courſe by the Help of a lively Genius 

a ready Memory, than when they are for 
to read all · that they would communic .- 
to their Hearers. Reading is certainiy a 
heavier Way of the Conveyance of our Sen- 
timents; and there are very fe mere Rea- 
ders who have the Felicity of penetrating 
the Soul and awakening the Paſſions of thoſe 
who hear, by ſuch a Grace and Power of 
Oratory as the Man who ſeems to talk 
every Word from hjs very Heart, and pours 
out the Riches of his own Knowledge upon 
the People round about him by the Help of 
a free and copious Memory. This gives 
Life and Spirit to every thing that is ſpo- 
ken, and has a natural Tendency to make 
1 deeper Impreſſion on the Minds of Men: 
It awakens the dulleſt Spirits, cauſes them 
to receive a Difcourſe with more Affection 
and Pleaſure, and adds a fingular Grace and 
Exccilency both to the Perſon and his Ora- 
tion. 

A goad Judgment and a good Memory are 
very different Qualifications. A Perſon may 
have a very ſtrong, capacious and retentive 
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Memory, where the Judgment 1s very poor 
and weak; as ſometimes it happens in thoſe 
who are but one Degree above an Idiot, 
who have manifeſted an amazing Strength 
and Extent of Memory, but have hardly 
been able to join or disjoin two or three 
Ideas in a wiſe and happy Manner to make 
a ſolid rational Propoſition. 

Turn have been Inſtances of others 
who have had but a very tolerable Power 
of Memory, yet their Judgment has been of 
a much ſuperior Degree, juſt and wiſe, ſolid 
and excellent. 

Ver it muſt be acknowledged, that 
where a happy Memory is found in any 
' Perſon, there is one good Foundation laid for 
a wiſe and juſt Judgment of Things, where- 
ſoever the natural Genius has any thing of 
Sagacity and Brightneſs to make a right Uſe 
of it. A good Judgment muſt always in ſome 
meaſure depend upon a Survey and Compa- 
riſon of ſeveral Things together in the Mind, 
and determining the Truth of ſome doubtful 
Propoſition by that Survey and Compariſon. 
When the Mind has, as it were, ſet all thoſe 
various Objects preſent before it, which are 
neceſſary to form a true Propoſition or 
Judgment concerning any thing, it then de- 
termines that ſuch and ſuch Ideas are to 
be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed or de- 
nied; and this in a Conſiſtency and Correſ- 
pondence with all thoſe other Ideas or Pro- 
2 poſitions 
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poſitions which any way relate or belong to 
the ſame Subject. Now there can be no 
ſuch comprehenſive Survey of many Things 
without a tolerable Degree of Memory; 
it is by reviewing Things paſt we learn to 
judge of the future: and it happens ſome- 
times that if one needful or important Ob- 
ject or Idea be abſent, the judgment con- 
cerning the Thing enquired will thereby 
become falſe or miſtaken. | 

You will enguire then, How comes it to 
paſs that there are ſome Perſons who ap- 
pear in the World of Buſineſs as well as in 
the World of Learning, to have a good 
Judgment, and have acquired the juſt Cha- 
rater of Prudence and Wiſdom, and yet 
have neither a very bright Genius or Saga- 
city of Thought, nor a very happy Me- 
mory, ſo that they cannot ſet before their 
Minds at once a large Scene of Ideas, in 
order to paſs a Judgment. 

Now we may learn from Penſcro/o ſome 
Account of this Difficulty. You fhall 
ſcarce ever find this Man forward in judg- 
ing and determining thingspropoſed to him: 
But he always takes Time, and delays, and 
ſuſpends, and ponders things maturely, be- 
fore he paſſes his Judgment: Then he 
practiſes a flow Meditation, ruminates on the 
Subject, and thus perhaps in two or three 
Nights and Days rouſes and awakens thoſe 
everal Ideas, one after another as he can, 


which 
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which are neceſſary in order to judge right 
of the Thing propoſed, and makes them 
paſs before his Review in Succeſſion : This 
he doth to relieve the Want both of a quick 
Sagacity of Thought and of a ready Me- 
mory and ſpeedy Recollection; and this 
Caution and Practice lays the Foundation 
of his juſt Judgment and wiſe Conduct. 
He ſurveys well before he judges. 

WurdcE I cannot but take Occaſion 
to infer one good Rule of Advice to Perſons 
of higher as well as lower Genius, and of 
large as well as narrow Memories, vis. 
That they do not too haſtily pronounce con- 
cerning Matters of Doubt or Enquiry, where 
there is not an urgent Neceſſity of preſent 
Action. The bright Genius is ready to be 
ſo forward as often betrays itſelf into great 
Errors in Judgment, Speech and Conduct, 
without a continual Guard upon itſelf, and 
uſing the Bridie of the Tongue. And it is 
by this Delay and Precaution that many a 
Perſon of much lower natural Abilities ſhall 
often excel Perſons of the brighteſt Genius 
in Wiſdom and Prudence. 

IT is often found that a fine Genius has 
but feeble Memory : For where the Ge- 
nius is bright, and the Imagination vivid, 
the Power of Memory may be tdo much 
neglected and loſe its Improvement. An 
active Fancy readily wanders over a Multi- 
tude of Objects, and is continually enter- 
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taining itſelf with new flying Images; it 
runs through a Number of new Scenes or 
new Pages with Pleaſure, but without due 
Attention, and ſeldom ſuffers itſelf to dwell 
long enough upon any one of them to make 
a deep Impreſſion thereof upon the Mind, 
and commit it to laſting Remembrance. 
This is one plain and obvious Reaſon wh 
there are ſome Perſons of very bright Parts 
and active Spirits, who have but ſhort and 
narrow Powers of Remembrance; for hav- 
ing Riches of their own, they are not ſoli- 
citous to borrow. 

And as ſuch a quick and various Fancy 
and Invention may be ſome hindrance to the 
Attention and Memory, ſo a Mind of a good 
retentiveAbility, and which is evercrowding 
its Memory with Things which itlearns and 
reads continually, may prevent, reſtrain and 
cramp the Invention itſelf. The Memory of 
Leftorides is ever ready upon all Occaſions to 
ofter to his Mind ſomething out of other 
Men's Writingsor Converſations, and is pre- 
ſtenting him with the Thoughts of other 
Perſons perpetually : Thus the Man who had 
naturally a good flowing Invention, does not 
ſuffer himſelf to purſue his own Thoughts. 
Some Perſons who have been bleſt by Na- 
ture with Sagacity and no contemptible Ge- 
nius, have too often forbid the Exerciſe of it 
by tying themſelves down to the Memory of 
the Volumes they have read, and the Senti- 
ments of other Men contained in them. 

WHERE 
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Wurn the Memory has been almoſt 
conſtantly employing itſelf in ſcraping to- 
gether new Acquirements, and where there 
has not been a Judgment ſufficient to diſ- 
tinguiſh what Things were fit to be recom- 
mended and treaſured up in the Memory, 
and what Things were idle, uſeleſs or need- 
leſs, the Mind has been filled with a wretch- 
ed Heap and Hotchpotch of Words or 
Ideas, and the Soul may be ſaid to have had 
large Poſſeſſions, but n true Riches. 

I nave read in ſome of Mr. M%ltor's 
Writings a very beautiful Simile whereby 
he repreſents the Books of the Fathers, as 
they are called in the Chriſtian Church. 
Whatſocver, ſaith he, old Time with his 
huge Drag-Net has conveyed down to us 
along the Stream of Ages, whether it be 
Shells or Shell-Fiſh, Jewels or Pebbles, 
Sticks or Straws, Sea-Weeds or Mud, theſe 
are the Antients, theſe are the Fathers. 
The Caſe is much the ſame with the Me- 
morial Poſſeſſions of the greateſt Part of 
Mankind. A few uſeful Things perhaps 
mixed and confounded with many Trifles 
and all Manner of Rubbiſh, fill up their 
Memories and compoſe their intellectual 
Poſſeſſions. It is a great Happineſs there- 
fore to diſtinguiſh things aright, and to lay 
up nothing in the Memory but what has 
ſome juſt Value in it, and is worthy to be 
numbered as a Part of our Treaſure. 
> Wuar-— 
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WuArTSOEVER Improvements are to the 
Mind of Man from the wiſe Exerciſe of 
his own reaſoning Powers, theſe may be 
called his proper Manufafures; and what- 
ſoever he borrows from abroad; theſe may 
be termed his foreign Treaſures: Both toge- 

er make a wealthy and happy Mind. 

How many excellent Judgments and Rea- 
ſonings are framed in the Mind of a Man 
of Wiſdom and Study in a Length of Years? 
How many worthy and admirable Notions 
has he been poſſeſſed of in Life, both by 
his own Reaſonings, and by his prudent and 
laborious Collections in the Courſe of his 
Reading; But alas! how many thouſands 
of them vaniſh away again and are loſt in 
empty Air, for want of a ſtronger and more 
retentive Memory? When a young Practi- 
tioner in the Law was once faid to conteſt a 
Point of Debate with that great Lawyer in 
the laſt Age, Serjeant Maynard, he 1s re- 
ported to have anſwercd him, Alas, young 
Man, I have forgot much more Law than 
ever thou baſt learnt or read. 

WHAT an unknown and unſpeakable 
Happineſs would it be to a Man of Judg- 
ment, and who is engaged in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge, if he had but a Power of 
ſtamping all his own beſt Sentiments upon 
his Memory in ſome indelible Characters ; 
and if he could but imprint every valuable 
Paragraph and Sentiment of the moſt ex- 

cellent 
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cellent Authors he has read, upon his Mind, 
with the ſame Speed and Facility with 
which he read them If a Man of good 
Genius and Sagacity could but retain and 
furvey all thoſe numerous, thoſe wiſe and 
beautiful Ideas at once, which have ever 
paſſed through his Thoughts upon any one 
Subject, how admirable would he be fur- 
niſhed to paſs a juſt Judgment about all pre- 
ſent Objects and Occurrences ? What a glo- 
rious Entertainment and Pleafure would fill 
and felicitate his Spirit, if he could graſp 
all theſe in a ſingle Survey, as the ful 
Eye of a Painter runs over a fine and com- 
plicate Piece of Hiſtory wrought by the 
Hand of a Titian or a Raphael, views the 
whole Scene at once, and feeds himſelf with 
the extenfive Delight ? But theſe are Joys 
that do not belong to Mortality. 

Trus far I have indulged fome looſe 
and unconnected Thoughts and Remarks 
with regard to the different Powers of Mit, 
Memory and Judgment. For it was very 
difficult to throw them into a regular Form 
or Method without more room. Let us 
now with more Regularity treat of the 
Memory alone. 

Tnoven the Memory be a natural Fa- 
culty of the Mind of Man, and belongs to 
Spirits which are not incarnate, yet it 1s 
greatly aſſiſted or hindred, and much diver- 
ſified by the Brain or the animal Nature, 
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to which the Soul is united in this pre- 
ſent State. But what Part of the Brain 
that is, wherein the Images of Things lie 
treaſured up, is very hard for us to deter- 
mine with Certainty. It is moſt probable 
that thoſe very Fibres, Pores or Traces of 
the Brain, which aſſiſt at the firſt Idea or 
Perception of any Object, are the ſame which 
aſſiſt alſo at the Recollection of it: And 
then it will follow that the Memory has no 


ſpecial Part of the Brain devoted to its on 


Service, but uſes all thoſe Parts in general 
which ſubſerve our Senſations as well as our 
thinking and reaſoning Powers. 

As the Memory grows and improves in 
young Perſons from their Childhood, and 
decays in old Age, ſo it may be increaſed 
by Art and Labour, and proper Exerciſe, or 
it may be injured and quite ſpoiled by Sloth, 
or by a Diſeaſe, or a Stroxe on the Head. 
There are ſome Reaſonings on this Subject 


which make it evident, that the Goodneſs of + 


a Memory depends in a great Degree upon 
the Conſiſtence and the Temperature of that 
Part of the Brain which is appointed to aſ- 
ſiſt the Exerciſe of all our ſenſible and intel- 
lectual Faculties. 


So for Inſtance, in Children; they per- 


ceive and forget a hundred Things in an 
Hour; the Brain is ſo ſoft that it receives 
Immediately all Impreſſions like Water or 
liquid Mud, and retains ſcarce any of them: 
All 


All the Traces, Forms or Images which are 
drawn there, are immediately effaced or 
cloſed up again, as though you wrote with 
your Finger on the Surface of a River or 
on a Veſſel of Oil. - 

Ox..the contrary, in od Age, Men have 
a very feeble Remembrance of Things that 
were done of late, i. e. the fame Day or 
Week or Year; the Brain is grown fo 
hard that the preſent Images or Strokes 
make little or no Impreſſion, and therefore 
they immediately vaniſh: Priſco in his ſe- 
venty-cighth Lear will tell long Stories of 
Things done when he was in the Battle at 
the Boyne almoſt fifty Vears ago, and when 
he ſtudied at Oxford ſeven Years before; 
for thoſe Impreſſions were made when 
the Brain was more ſuſceptive of them; 
they have been deeply engraven at the pro- 

r Seaſon, and therefore they remain. But 
Words or Things which he lately ſpoke or 
did, they are immediately forgot, becauſe 
the Brain is now grown more dry and ſolid 
in its Conſiſtence, and receives not much 
more Impreſſion than if you wrote with your 
Finger on a Floor of Clay, or a plaiſtered A 
Wall. | 

Bur in the middle Stage of Life, or it 
may be from fifteen to fifty Years of Age, 
the Memory is generally in its happieſt State, 
the Brain eaſly receives and long retains the 
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on it, and the natural Spirits are more active 
w range theſe little infinite unknown Fi- 
gures of Things in their proper Cells or 
Cavities, to preſerve and recolle& them. 
 WHnraAarTs$SOEvVeER therefore keeps the 
Brain in its beſt Temper and Conſiſtence 
may be a help to preſerve the Memory: 
But Exceſs of Wine or Luxury of any Kind; 
as well as Exceſs in the Studies of Learning 
or the Buſineſſes of Life, may overwhelm 
the Memory by overſtraining and weak- 
ening the Fibres of the Brain, overwaſting 
the Spirits, injuring the true Conſiſtence of 
that tender Subſtance, and confounding the 
Images that are laid up there. | 
A good Memory has theſe ſeveral Quali- 
fications, (1.) It is ready to receive and ad- 
mit with great Eaſ the various Ideas both 
of Words and Things which are learned or 
taught. (2.) It is /arge and copious to trea- 
ure up theſe Ideas in great Number and 
Variety. (3.) It is /ffrong and durable to 
retain for a conſiderable Time thoſe Words 
or Thoughts which are committed to it; 
(4.) It is faithful and active to ſuggeſt and 
recollect upon every proper Occaſion all thoſe 
Words or Thoughts which have been recom- 
mended to its Care, or treaſured up in it. 
Now in every one of theſe Qualifications 
Memory may be injured, or may be im- 
proved : Yet I ſhall not inſiſt diſtinctly on 
theſe Particulars; but only in general pro- 
poſe a few Rales or Direckions, whereby this 
8 noble 
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noble Faculty of Memory in all its SET AL 
and Qualifications may be preſerved or af. 
fiſted, and ſhew what are the Practices that 
both by Reaſon and Experience have:heen 


found of happy Influenee to this Purpoſe, 


-- THERE is one great and general Direc- 
tion which belongs to the Improvement of 


other Powers as well as of the Memory, and 
that is, 70 keep it always in due and proper 


Exerciſe, Many Acts by Degrees form a 
Habit, and thereby the Ability or Power is 


ſtrengthened and made more ready to ap- 


pear again in Action. Our Memories ſhould 
be uſed and inured from Childoood to beat 


a moderate Quantity of Knowledge let into 


them early, and they will thereby become 
ſtrong for Uſz and Service. As any Limb 
well and duly exerciſed grows ſtronger, the 
Nerves of the Body are corroboratedthereby, 
Milo took up a Calf, and daily carried it on 


his Shoulders: As the Calf grew, his 


Strength grew alſo, and he at laſt arrived at 
Firmneſs of Joints enough to bear the Bull. 

Our Memories will be in a great Mea- 
ſure moulded and formed, improved or in- 
jured, according to the Exerciſe of them. 
If we never uſe them they will be al moſt loſt. 
Thoſe who are wont to converſe or read 
about a few Things only, will retain but a 
few in their Memory : Thoſe who are uſed 
to remember Things but for 'an Hour, and 
charge their Memories withit nolonger, will 


re rain them but an Hour betore they _ 
1 
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And let Words be remembered as well as 
Things, that lo JO may acquire a Gopia Ver- 
berum as well as Rerum, and be more ready 
to expreſs your Mind on all Occaſions. 

Ver there ſhould be a Caution given in 
ſome Caſes : The Memory of a Child or. 
any infirm Perſon ſhould not be overbur- 
dened; for a Limb or a Joint may be over- 
trained by being too much loaded, and its 
natural Power never to be recovered. Teas: 
chers ſhould wiſely judge of the Power and | 
Conſtitution of Youth, and impoſe no more | 
on them than they are able to bear a 
Chearfulneſs and Improvement. 

Ax particularly they ſhould take on 
that the Memory of the Learner be not too. 
much crouded with a tumultuous Heap or, 
over-bearing Multitude of Documents or 
Ideas at one Time; this is the way to re- 
member nothing; one Idea effaces another. 
An over-greedy, Graſp does not retain the 
largeſt Handful, . But it is the Exerciſe of 
Memory with a due Moderation, that is one 
general Rule towards the Improvement of it. 

Tue particular Rules are ſuch as theſe: 

1. DUE Attention and Diligence to learn 
and know Things which we would commit 
to our Remembrance, is a Rule of great 
Neceſſity in this Caſe. When the Atten- 
tion ĩs [trongly fixed to any particular Sub- 
ect, all that is ſaid concern ng it, makes a 
deeper Impreſſion upon the Mind. There 
d 2 «le 
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are ſome Perſons who complain they cannot 
rememberdivineor human Diſcourſes which 
they hear, when in Truth their Thoughts 
are wandering half the Time, or they hear 
with ſuch Coldneſs and Indifferency and a 
trifling Temper of Spirit, that it is no 
wonder the Things which are read or 
ſpoken make but a ſlight Impreſſion on the 
Brain, and get no firm footing in the Seat 
of Memory, but ſoon vaniſh and are loſt, 

_ IF is needful therefore, if we would 
maintain a long Remembrance of the 
Things which we read or hear, that we 
ſhould engage our Delight and Pleaſure in 
thoſe Subjects, and uſe the other Methods 
which are before preſcribed in order to fix 
the Attention. Sloth, Indolence and Idleneſs 
will no more bleſs the Mind with intellec- 
tual Riches, than it will fill the Hand with 
Grain, the Field with Corn, or the Purſe 
with Treaſure. A | 
_  LeT it be added alſo, that not only the 
Slothful and the negligent deprive them- 
ſelves of proper Knowledge for the Furni- 
ture of their Memory, but fuch as appear 
to have active Spirits, who are ever Nin 
ming over the Surface of Things with a vo- 
latile Temper, will fix nothing in their Mind. 
Vario will ſpend whole Mornings in running 
over looſe and unconnected Pages, and with 
freſh Curioſity is ever glancing over nev 
Words and Ideas that ſtrike his preſent 
Fancy: 


* 
> 
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Fancy: He is fluttering over a thouſand 


Objects of Art and Science, and yet trea- 


| ſures up but little Knowledge. There muſt 
be the Labour and the Diligence of cloſe 
Attention to particular Subjects of Thought 
and Enquiry, which only can impreſs what 
we read or think of upon the remembering 
Faculty in Man. | 

2. CLEAR and diſtin Apprebenſion of 
the Things which we commit to Memory, is 
neceflary in order to make them ſtick and 
dwell there. If we would remember Words, 
or learn the Names of Perſons or Things, 
we ſhould have them recommended to our 
Memory by clear and diſtinct Pronunciation, 
Spelling or Writing. If we would treaſure 
up the Yes of Things, Notions, Propoſi- 
tions, Arguments and Sciences, theſe ſhould 
be recommended alſo to our Memory by a 
clear and diſtinct Perception of them. Faint 
glimmering and confuſed Ideas will vaniſh 
like Images ſeen in Twilight. Every thing 

which we learn ſhould be conveyed to the 
Underſtanding in the plaineſt Expreſſions 
without any Ambiguity, that we may not 
miſtake what we deſire to remember. This 
is a general Rule whether we would em- 
ploy the Memory about Words or Things, 
though it muſt be confeſt that mere ſounds 
and Words are much harder to get by Heart 
than the Knowledge of Things and real 
Images, | 
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Fox this Reaſon take heed. (as I have 
often before warned) that you do not take 
up with Words inſtead of Things, nor mere 
Sounds inſtead of real Sentiments and Ideas. 
Many a Lad forgets what has been taught 
him, merely becauſe he never well 5 5 
ſtood it; He never clearly and diſtinctly 
took in the Meaning of thoſe Sounds and 
Syllables which he was required to get by 
R | 

Tris is one true Reaſon why Boys makes 
ſo poor a Proficiency in learning the Latin 
Tongue under Maſters who teach them by 
Grammars and Rules written in Latin, of 
which I have ſpoken before. And this is a 
common Caſe with Children when they learn 
their Catechiſms in their early Days. The 
Language and the Sentiments conveyed in 
thoſe Catechiſms are far above the Under⸗ | 
ſtanding of Creatures of that Age, and they 
have no tolerable Ideas under the Words, 
This makes the Anſwers mach harder to 
beremembered, and in Truth they learn no- 
thing but Words without Ideas; and if 
they are never ſo perfect in repeating the 
Words, yet they know nothing of Divinity, 

Ap for this Reaſon it is a neceſſary 
Rule in teaching Children the Principles of 
Religion, that they ſhould be expreſſed in 
very plain, eaſy and familiar Words, brought 
as Io as poſſible down to their Underſtand- 
ings according to their different Ages and 

= : Capacites, 
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Capacities, and thereby they will obtain 


ſome uſeful Knowledge when the Words 
are treaſured up in their Memory, becauſe 


at the ſame time they will treaſure up thoſe f 


divine Ideas too. | 
3 METHOD and Regularity in the 
Things we commit to Memory, is neceffary'in” 
order to make them take more effectual Poſ- 
{efon'of the Mind, and abide there long. 


As much as ſy/tematical Learning is decried* 


by ſome vain and humourous Triflers of the 


Age, it is certainly the happieſt Way to 


furniſh the Mind with a Variety of Know- - 
ledge. 


WHATSOEVER you would betruſt to 
your Memory let it be diſpoſed in a proper 


* 


Method, connected well together, and re- 


ferred to diſtinct and particular Heads or 
Claſſes both general and particular. * An 
Apothecary's Boy will much ſooner learn all 
tre Medicines in his Maſter's Shop, when 
they are ranged in Boxes or on Shelves ac- 
cording to their diſtinct Natures, whether 


Herbs, Drugs or Minerals, whether Leaves 


or Roots, whether Chymical or Galthical 


Preparations, whether Simpleor Compound, 
Sc. and when they are placed in ſome or- 


7 


der according to their Nature, their Fluidi- 
ty, or their Conſiſtence, Sc. in Phials, Bor- 
tles, Gallipots, Caſes, Drawers, Cc. fo the 
Genealogy of a Family is more eaſily learnt 
when you begin at ſome great Grandfather © 

4. as 
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the; Root, and diſtinguiſh the Stock, the 
1 Boughs, the leſſer Branches, the Tw. 
che Buds, till you come down to the 
rent Infants of the Houſe. And indeed 
all Sorts of Arts and Sciences taught in aMe- 
thod, ſomething of this Kind are more hap- 
Pi committed to the Mind or Memory. 

MIGHT give another plain Simile to 
confirm: the Truth of this. What Horſe 
or Carriage can take up and bear away all 
the various, rude and unweildy Loppings of 
a branchy Tree at once? But- if they are 
divided yet further, ſo as to be laid cloſe, 
and bound up in a more uniform Manner 
into ſeveral Faggots, perhaps thoſe Lop- 
pings may be all carried as one lingle Load 
or Burden. 

Tux mutual Dependance of Things on 
each other help the Memory of both. A wiſe 
Connection of the Parts of a Diſcourſe in a 
rational Method gives great Advantage to 
the Reader or Hearer, in order to his Re- 
membrance of it. Therefore many mathe- 
mtical Demonſtrations in a long Train may 
be remembered much better than a Heap of 
Sentences which have no Connection. The 
Book of Proverbs, at leaſt from the tenth 
Chapter and onwards, is much harder to 
remember, than the Book of P/alms for 
this Reaſon: And ſome Chriſtians have told 
me that they remember what is written in 
the Epiſtle to the Romans and that to the 

Hebrews 
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Hebrews much better than many ot hers of 
the ſacred Epiſtles, becauſe there is more 
exact Method and een obſet ved i in 
them. 8 
He that would uy to- Werder a Ser- 
mon which he hears, ſhould acquaint him- 
ſelf by Degrees with the Method in which 
the ſeveral important Parts of it are de- 
livered. It is a certain Fault in a Multitude 
of Preachers, that they utterly neglect Me- 
thod in their Harangues: Or at leaſt the 
refuſe to render their Method viſible an 
ſenſible to the Hearers. One would be 
tempted to think it was for fear leaſt their 
Auditors ſhould remember too much of 
their Sermons, and prevent their preaching 
them three or four times over : But I have 
Candour enough to perſuade myſelf, that 
the true Reaſon is they imagine it to be a 
more modiſh way of preaching without 
Particulars; J am ſure it is a much more 
ulſeleſs one. And it would be of great Ad- 
vantage both to the Speaker and Hearer 


to have Diſcourſes for the Pulpit caſt into a 


plain and eaſy Method, and the Reaſons or 
Inferences ranged in a proper Order, and 


that under the Words, fiiſt, ſecondly, and 
thirdly, however they may be now fancied 


to ſound unpohte or unfaſhionable : But 


Archbiſhop T Ulatſon did not think fo i in his 
Days, | 
4 A 
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4. A frequent Review and carefiel- Re. 
| 7 * the Things we e 
and an Abridgment of them' in à narrow 
Compaſs fo 5 for this End, has a great Influence to 
. in the Memory: Therefore it is 
that the Rules of Grammar, and uſeful Ex- 
of the Variation of Words and the 
peculiar Forms of Speech in any Language 
are ſo often appointed by the Maſter as 
1 for the Scholars to be frequently 
ted; and they, are conttacted into 
Tables for frequent! Review, that What is 
not fixed in the Mind at firſt, may be ſtamp-· 
ed upon the Memory by a perpetunl·Sur- 
vey and Rehearſal. 

REPETITION is fo very uſeful 2 
Practice, that Mnemon, even from his Youth 
to his old Age, never read a Beek without 
making ſome ſmall Points, Daſhes or Hookt 
in the Margin, to mark what Parts of the 
Diſcourſe were proper for a Review: And 
when he came to the End of a Section or 
Chapter, he al ways ſhut his Book and re- 
collected all the Sentiments or Expreſſions 
he had remarked; fo that he could give 2 
tolerable Analyſis and Abſtrudt of every Trea- 
tiſe he had read, juſt after he had finiſhed” 
it. Thence he became ſo well furniſhed: 
with a rich Variety of Know 

Even when a Perſon is hearing a Sermon 
or a Lecture, he may give his Thought 
leave now and then to ſtep back ſo far, as to 

recollect 
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recollect the ſeveral Heads of it from the Be- 
ginning two or three Times before the Lec- 


ture or Sermon is finiſhed: The Omiſſion 
or the Loſs of a Sentence or two among the 
Amplifications is richly compenſated by 
preſerving in the Mind the Method and 
Order of the whole Diſcourſe in the moſt. 


important Branches of it. 


r. we would fix in the Memory the 
Diſcourſes we hear, or what we deſign to 


ſpeak, let us ahſtract them into brief Cam- 
pends, and review them often. Lawyers and, 


Divines have need of ſuch Aſſiſtances: T Bey 


write down ſhort Notes or Hints of the frin- 


cipal Heads of what they deſire to commit 
to their Memory.in order to preach or plead; 


for ſuch Abſtracts and Epitomies may be 


reviewed much ſooner, and the ſeveral. 


amplifying Sentiments or Sentences will be 
more eaſily invented or recollected in their 
proper Places. The Art of Short Hand is 
of excellent, Uſe for this as well as other 
Purpoſes. It muſt be acknowledged that 
thoſe who ſcarce ever take a Pen in their 


Hands to write ſhort Notes or Hints of what 


they are to ſpeak or learn, who never try 
to caſt Things into Method or to contract 
the Survey of them in order to commit 
them to their Memory, had need have a 


double Degree of that natural Power of 


retaining and recollecting what they read or 
hear, or intend to ſpeak, 


DO 
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D O not plunge yourſelf into other Buſineſſes 
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or Studies, Amuſements or Recreations 4mme- 
r . LE n Cite 
diately after you have attended upon, In- 
f 829 RY - G a . 4 "_ : I 2 4 
ſtruction, if you can well avoid it. Get 


Time if poſſible to recollect the Things you 
have heard, that they may not be waſhed 
all away from the Mind by a Torrent of 
other Occurrences or Engagements, not 
loſt in the Croud or Clamour of other loud 
and importunate Affairs. 
* TALKING over the Things which you 
Have read with your Companions on the 115 
proper Dae you have for it, is a moſt 
uſeful Manner of Review or Repetition, in 
order to fix them upon the Mind. Teach 
them your younger Friends in order to eſta- 
bliſh your own Knowledge while you com- 
municate it to them. The animal Powers of 
your Tongue and of your Ear, aswellas your 
intellectual Faculties, will all join together 
to help the Memoryz Hermetas ſtudied 
hard in a remote Corner of the Land, and 
in Solitude, yet he became a very learned 
Man. He ſeldom was ſo happy as to en- 
Joy ſuitable Society at home, and therefore 
e talked over to the Fieldsand the Woods 
in the Evening what he had been reading in 
the Day, and found ſo conſiderable Advan- 
tage by this Practice that he recommended 
it to all his Friends, ſince he could ſet his 
Probatum to it for ſeventeen Years. 


5. PLE A- 
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5. PLEASURE and Delight in the 


Things we learn gives great Aſſiſtance to- 
ey: the Remembrance of them. What- 


ſoever therefore we defire that a Child 
ſhould commit to his Memory, make it as 


Pleaſant to him as poſſible ; endeavour to 
ſearch his Genins and his Temper ; and let 
him take in the Inſtructions you give him, 
or the Leſſons you appoint him, as far as 
may be, in a way ſuited to his natural Incli- 
nation. Fabellus would never learn any 
Moral Leſſons till they were moulded into 
the Form of ſome Fiction or Fable like 
thoſe of AE/op, or till they put on the Ap- 
pearance of a Parable, like thofe wherein 
our bleſſed Saviour taught the ignorant 
World: Then he remembered well the 
emblematical Inſtructions that were given 
him, and learnt to practiſe the Moral Senfe 
and Meaning of them. | Young Spectorius 
was taught Virtue by Fetting before him a 
Variety of Examples of the various good 
Qualities in human Life; and he was ap- 
pointed daily to repeat ſome Story of this 
Kind out of Valerius Maximus. The ſame 
Lad was early inſtructed to avoid the com- 


mon Vices and Follies of Youth in the ſame 


Manner. This is a-kin to the Method 
whereby the Lacedemonians trained up their 
Children to hate Drunkenneſs and Intem- 
perance, vzz, by bringing a drunken Man 
into their Company, and ſhewing them 

what 
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what a Beaſt he had made of himſelf. Such 
visible and ſenſible Forms. of Inſtruction 
will make long and uſeful Impreſſions upon 
the Memory. e 
CnirpREx may be taught to remember 
many Things in a Way of Sport and Play. 
Some young Creatures have learnt their 
Letters and Syllables, and the pronouncing 
and ſpelling of Words, by Raving them 
paſted or written upon many little flat Ta- 
blets or Dies. Some have been taught Voca- 
bularies of different Languages, having a 
Word in one Tongue written on one Side 
of theſe Tablets, and the ſame Word in ano- 
ther Tongue on the other Side of them. 
THERE might be alſo many entertaining 
Contrivances for the Inſtruction of Chil- 
dren in ſeveral Things relating to Geometry, 
Geograpby and Aftronomy in ſuch alluring 
and Illufory Methods, which would make a 
moſt agreeable and laſting Impreſſion on 
their Minds. ens co ihe 
6. Tux Memory of uſeful Things may 
receive conſiderable Aid if they arg , thrown 
into Verſe : For the Numbers and Meaſures 
and Rhyme, according to the Poeſy of dit- 
ferent Languages have a conſiderable In- 
fluence upon Mankind, both to make them 
receive with more Eaſe the Things propoſed 
to their Obſervation, and preſerve them 
longer in their Remembrance. How many 


are there of the common Affairs of hg 
| ife 


Life which have been taught.in-early Years 
by the Help of Rhyme, and have hekn like 
Nails faſtened in @ ſure Place and riveted 
by daily Uſe? 5 

So the Number of the Days of each 
Month are engraven on the Memory of 
Thouſands by theſe four Lines: 0 


Thirty Days have Fun 

June and April and November: 

February twenty-eigbt alane, 
And all the reſt have thirty-one. 


80 Lads have been taught Frugality by 


ſurveying and | judging of their own Expen- 
ces by theſe hree Lines; | 


Compute the Pence but of ane Day's Expence, 
So many Pounds and Angels, Groats and Pence 
Are ſpent in one whole Tears Circumference. 


For the Number of Days in a Year is 
three hundred ſixty-five, which Number of 
Pence make one Pound, one Angel, one 
Groat, and, and one Penn. 


So have Rules of Health been preſcribed 
in the Book called Schola Salegnitgna, and 
many a Perſon has preſerved himſelf doubts 
leſs from Evening Gluttony, and the Pains 
and Diſeaſes. conſequent upon it, by thels - 
MELNGS: | 

ne M Ex 
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Dobe eaſy all Ngb t. 
Te your Supper e light : 8 


Or elſe you'll complain ev as 


a Stomach in pain. 


AnD a hundred proverbial Sentences in 
various Languages are formed into Rhyme 
or a Verſe, whereby they are made. to ſtick 
upon the Memory of Old and Young.. - . 

Ir is from this Principle that Moral Rules 
have been Caſt into a Poetic Mould from all 
Antiquity. So the golden Verſes. of the 
Pythagoreans in Greek? Cato's Diſtichs De 
Moribus in Latin; LillysPrecepts to Scholars 
called Qui mihi, with many others; and this 
has been done with very good Succeſs. A 
Line or two of this kind recurring on the 
Memory have often guarded Youth from 2 
Temptation to Vice and Folly, as well as 
put them in mind of their preſent Duty. 

IT is for this Reaſon alſo that the Genders, 
Derlenſſont, and Variations. of Nouns and 
Verbs have been taught in Verſe, by-thoſe 
who have complied with the Prejudice of 
long Cuſtom, to teach Engi Children the 
Latin Tongue by Rules written in een; 

n 
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and truly thoſe -rude Heaps of Words and 
erminations of an unknown Tongue would 
have never been ſo happily learnt by Heart 
by a hundred thouſand boys without this 
ſmoothing Artifice ; nor indeed do I know 
any thing elſe can be ſaid with good Reaſon 
to excuſe or relieve the obvious Abſurdities 
of this Practice. | 

Wren you would remember new Things 
or Words, endeavour to aſſociate and connect 
them with ſome Words or Things which you 
have well known befre, and which are fixed | 
and eftabliſhed in your Memory. This Atloct- 
ation of Ideas is of great Importance and 
Force, and may be of excellent Uſe in many 
Inſtances of Human Life. One Idea which 
is familiar tothe mind connected with others 
which are new and ſtrange, will bring thoſe 
new Ideas into eaſy Remembrance. Maro- 
nides had got the firſt hundred Lines of Vir- 
gils Anets printed upon his memory ſo per- 
tectly, that he knew not only the Order 
and Number of every Verſe from one to a 
hundred in Perfection, but the Order and | 
Number of every Word in each Verſe alſo ; | 
and by this Means he would undertake to 
remember two or three hundred Names of 
Perſons or Things by ſome rational or fan- 
taſtic Connection between ſome Word inthe 
Veiſe, and ſome Letter, Syllable, Property, 
or Accident of the Name or Thing to be re- 
membered, even though they had been re- 
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Eers but once or twice at * in his 

caring. Animato practiſed much the 
ſame Art of Memory by getting the Latin 
Names of twenty two. Animals. into his 
Head according to the Alphabet, viz. A, 
nus, Bajultſcts, Canis, Draco, Elephas, Felis 
Gryfus, Hircus, Juvencus, Les, Malus, 
Noctua, Ovis, Panthera, Quadrupes, Rbims 
- ceros, Simin, Taurus, Urſus, Xiphias, Hyen 
or Yena, Zibetta. Moſt of theſe he di. 
vided alſo into four Parts, viz. Head and 
Body, Feet, Fins or Wings and Tail, and 
by ſome arbitrary or chimerical Attachment 
gt. each of theſe to a Word or Thing which 
he deſired to remember, he committed them 
to the Care of his Memory, and that with 
good ducceſs. 

» IT, 18 alſo by this Aſeciation of Ideas, 
that we may better imprint any new Idea 
upon the Memory by joining with it ſome 
Circumſtance of the Time, Place, Company, 
&c. wherein we- firſt obſerved, heard or 
learnt-it. If we would recover an abſent 
Idea, it is uſeful to recollect thoſe Cireum- 
ſtances of Time, Place, &c. The Subſtance 
will- many Times be recovered and brought 
to the Thoughts by recollecting the Shadow: 
A Man recurs to our Fancy by rememberin 
his Garment, - his Size, or Stature, his Of- 
ſice, or Employment, Sc. A Beaſt, Bird, 


Or Tl by its n Figure or TY 
J. 


a 
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by the- Cage vr Court-Vard ora Cilterts 
wherein it was kept, Cc. 

To this Head alſo we may reftr that Re- 
membrance of Names and Things which 
may be derived from our Recollection of their 
Likeneſs to otber Things which we know ; 
either their Reſemblance in Name, Cha- 
racter, Form, Accident, or any thing that 
belongs to them. An Idea or Word which 
has been loſt or forgotten, has been often re- 
covered by hitting upon ſome other kindred 
Word or Idea, which has the neareſt Re- 
ſemblance to it, and that in the Letters, 
Syllables or Sound of the Name, as well as 
Properties of the Thing. 

Ir we would remember Hippocrites or 
Galen or Paracelſus, think of a Phyſician's 
Name, beginning with E. G. or P. If we 

will remember Ovidius Naſo, we may re- 
preſent a Man with a great Noſe; if Plato, 
we may think upon a Perſon with large 
Shoulders; if Criſpus, we ſhall fancy another 
with curled Hair; and ſo of other Things. 

Ap ſometimes a new or ſtrange idea 
may be fixed in the Memory, by conſider- 
ing its contrary or oppoſite So if we can- 
not hit on the Word Geliab, the Remem- 
brance of David may recover it: Or the 
Name of a Trojan may be recovered by 
thinking of a Greek, &c. 

8. Ix ſuch Caſes wherein it may be done, 
3 after a local Memory, or a Remembrance 

B10 of 
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of what you have read by the Side or Page 
where it is written or printed; whether the 
right or the left, whether at the Top, the 
Middle, or the Bottom; whether at the 
Beginning of a Chapter or a Paragraph, or 
the End of it. It has been ſome Advantage 
for this Reaſon to accuſtom one's ſelf to 
Books of the ſame Edition: And it has 
Been of conſtant and ſpecial Uſe to Di- 
vines and private Chriſtians to be furniſh- 
ed with ſeveral Bzbles of the ſame Edi- 
tion, that whereſoever they are, whether 
in their Chamber, Parlour or Study, in 
the younger or elder Years of Life, they 
may find the Chapters and Verſes ſtanding 
in the ſame Parts of the Page. 

Tuts is alſo a great Conveniency to be 
obſerved by Printers in the new Editions of 
Grammers, Pſalms, Teftaments, &c. to print 
every Chapter, Paragraph or Verſe in the 
ſame Par: of the Page as the former, that fo 
it may yield an happy Aſſiſtance to tho#: 
young Learners who find, and even feel the 
Advantage of a local Memory. 

9. LET every thing we deſire to re- 
member be fairly and diſtinätly written ard 
divided into Periods, with large Character 
in the Beginning, for by this Means we 
{hall the more readily imprint the Matter 
and Words on our Minds, and recollect 
them with a Glance, the more remarkable 
tie Writing appears to the Eye. This Sen, 

con. 
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conveys the Ideas to the Fancy better than 
any other; and what we have een is not ſo 
ſoon forgotten as what we have only heard. 
What Horace affirms of the Mind or Paſſions 
may be faid alſo of the Memory, 


Segnius irritant ani mos demiſſa per aurem 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, & que 
I/ fibi tradit ſpectator. N | 


Applied thus in Engliſb: 
Saunds which 20 the Ear are lt and die 


In one ſhort Acur; but that which ſtrikes the Eye 
Lives long upon the Mind ; the faithful Sight 
Engraves the Knowledge witha Beam of Light. 


For the Aſſiſtance of weak Memories, 
the firſt Letters or Words of every Period, 
in every Page, may be written in diſtinct 
Colours; yellow, green, red, black, &c. and 
if you obſerve the ſame Order of Colours in 
the following Sentences, 1t may be ſtill the 
better. This will make a greater Impreſ- 

hon, and may much aid the Memory. 
UxpeR this Head we may take Notice 
of the Advantage which the Memory gains 
by having the ſeveral Objects of our Learn- 
ng drawn cut into Schemes and Tables; 
Matters of Mathematical Science and Natu- 
ral Pbiloſaphy are not only let into the 
Underſtanding, but preſerved in the Me- 
mory by Figures and Diagrams, The Si- 
T2 tuation 
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tuation of the ſeveral:;Barts of the Earth are 
better learnt by one Day's converſing with a 
Map or Sea Chart than by mere reading the 
cription of their Situation a hundred 
times over in Books of Geography. So the 
Conſtellations in Aſtronomy and their Poſi- 
tion in the Heavens, are more eaſily remem- 
bered by Hemiſpheres of the Stars well 
drawn. It is by having ſuch Sort of Me- 
morials, Figures and Tables hung round our 
Studies or Places of Reſidence or Reſort, 
that our Memory of theſe Things will ke 
2 aſſiſted and improved, as I have 
Ihewn at large in the twentieth, Chapter, of 

- the Uſe ile Sciencemn. 
+; I-M1GurT add here alſo, that once writing 
dv what we deſign to remember, and giv- 
inge due attention to what we write, will 
fix-it more in the Mind than reading it fie 
times. And in the ſame Manner if we had 
a Flan of the naked Lines of Longitude 
and. Latitude, projected on the Meri dia 
printed for this Uſe, a Learner might much 
more ſpeedily advance himſelf in the Know- 
edge of Geography by his own drawing the 
Figures of all the Parts of the World upon 
at. by Imitation, than by many Days Sur- 
>rey- of a Map of the World ſo printed. 
Ihe ſame alſo may be ſaid concerning the 
Cunſtellations of Heaven drawn by the 
Leaàrner on a naked Projection of the Circles 
of the Sphere upon the Plan of the N 
10. If 
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10. Ir has ſometimes been the Practice 
of Men to imprint Names or Sentences on 
their Memory by taking the firft Letta ef 
every Word of that Sentence, or of * thoſe 
Names, and making a new Word out: of 
them. So the Name of the Maccabees is 
borrowed from the firſt Letters of the He- 
brew Words which make that Sentence M7 
Camota Baelim Jehovah, i. e. who is like 
thee among the Gods? Which was written 
on their Banners. Jeſus Chrift our Saviour 
hath been called a Fiſb, in Greek mers, by 
the Fathers,,.becauſe theſe are the firſt Let- 
ters of thoſe Greek Words, Jeſus Chrift, 
God's Son, the Saviour. So the Word Vib- 
or teaches us to remember the Order of the 
een original Colours as they appear by the 
Sun- beams caſt through a Priſm on a white 
Paper, or formed by the Sun in a Rainbow, 
according to the different Refrangibility of 
the Rays, viz. Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, 
Yell;w, Orange and Red, © | 
Is this Manner the Hebrew Gramarians 
teach their Students to. remember the Let- 
ters which change their natural Pronuacia- 
tion by the Inſcription of a Dageſb, by ga- 
thering theſe fix Letters, Beth, Gimel, Da- 
eth, Caph, Pe and. Thau, into the. Word 
Begadchephat ; and that they might not for- 
ret the Letters named * Viz. a, 5, 
and i, they are joined in the Word Ahcvi. 
T 4. 80, 
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So the univerſal and particular Propoſitions 
it Bogic are remembered by the" Words 
Barbara, Celarent, Datii, &c. 

OTHER artificial Helps to Memory may 
be juſt mentioned hermſe. 
Dx. Grey in his Book called Memoria 
Technica has ene the Figures 1, , 3, 
4 5 6, 7 8, 9, for ſome Conſonants, 
1 $a. { J. y, p, E, u, and ſome Vowels, 
a, e, i, o, u, and ſeveral Dipthongs, and 
thereby formed Words which denote Num- 
bers, which may be more eaſily remembered: 
And Mr. Lowe has improved his Scheme ina 
ſmall Pamphlet called Mnemenics delineated, 
whereby in ſeven Leaves he has comprized 
almoſt an Infinity of Things in Science and 
in common Life, and reduced them to a 
Sort of Meaſure like Latin Verſe ;. though 
the Words may be ſuppoſed to be very bar- 
barous, being ſuch a mixture of Vowels and 
Conſonants as are very unfit for Harmony. 
Bor after all, the very, Writers on this 
Subject have confeſſed that ſeveral of theſe 
artificial Helps of Memory are ſo cumber- 
ſome as not to be ſuitable to every Temper 


= 


en nor are they of any Uſe for the 


Delivery of a Diſcourſe by Memory, nor of 
much Service in learning the Sciences: But 
they may be ſometimes practiſed for the 
aſſiſting our remembrance of cer ain Sen- 
*tences, numbers, or Names. 
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C H A | A ; XVIII. ; | Tt . 
Of determining a QUtsT1 ON.. f | 


I. HEN a Subject is propoſed to 
| your Thoughts, confider whether 
it be knowable af all, or no; and then whe- 
ther it be not above the Reach of your 
Enquiry and Knowledge in thepreſent State; 
and remember that it 1s a great Waſte of 
Time to buſy yourſelves too much amongſt 
Unſearchables : The chief of theſe Studies 
is to keep the Mind humble, by finding 
its own Ignorance and Weakneſs. bY 
II. CONSIDER again whether the Mat- 
ter be worthy of your Enquiry at all; and 
then, how far it may be worthy of your 
preſent Search and Labour according to 
your Age, your Time of Life, your Station 
in the World, your Capacity, your Pro- 
feſſion, your chief Deſign and End. There 
are many Things worth Enquiry to one 
Man, which are not ſo to another; and 
there are things that may deſerve the Study 
of the ſame Perſon in one Part of Life, 
which would be unproper or impertinent 
at another, To read Books of the Art of 
Preaching, or Diſputes about Church Diſci- 
pline, are proper for a Theological Student in 
the End of his Academical Studies, but not 
” at 
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at the Beginning of them. To purſue Mg, 
thematical Studies very largely may be uſe- 
ful for a Profeſor of Plilſidly, but not for 


'a Divine. 

III. CONSTDER poop the Subjeft of 
your Enquiry be eaſy or difficult ; whether you 
* 5 2 Kale Skill, Naar 
and Advantages for the Purſuit f it. It 
would be Madneſs for a young Sta tuaty to 
attempt at firſt to carve a Venus or a Aer. 
cury, and eſpecially without proper Tools. 
And it is equally Folly for a Man to pretend 
to make great Improvements in Natural 

Philoſophy without due Experiments. 
IV. CONSIDER whether the Subject 
be any ways uſeful or no, before you engage 
in the Study of it: Often put this Queſtion 
to yourſelves, Cuz bono? to what purpoſe? 
What End will it attain ? Is it for the Glory 
of God, for' the Good of Men, for your 
own Advantage, for the Removal of any 
natural or moral Evil, for the Attainment 
of any natural or moral Good? Will the 
Profit be equal to the Labour? There are 
many: ſubtle Impertinencies learnt in the 
Schools, many painful Trifles even among 
the Mathematical Theorems and Problems, 
many Di#fficiles Nuge, or laborious Follies 
of various Kinds, which ſome ingentous 
| Men have been engaged in. A due Reflection, 
| upon theſe Things will call the Mind WO, 
DES oy | e 
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from vain Amuſements, and ſave much 
+ V.,, CONSIDER + what Tendency it bas 
to make you wiſer and better, as well as to 
make you more learned; and thoſe Queſti- 
ons which tend to Wiſdom and Prudence 
in our Conduct among Men, as well as Pie- 
ty toward God, are doubtleſs more impor- 
tant, and preferable beyond all thoſe Enqui- 
ries which only improve ur Knowledge in 


mere Speculatious. Rag 
VI. If the Queſtion appear to be well 
worth your diligent Application, and you 
are furniſhed with the neceſſary Requilites 
to purſue it, then confider whether it be dreſt 
up and entangled in more Words than is need- 
ful, and contain or include more complicated 
Ideas than. is neceſſary z and if ſo, endeayour 
to reduce it to a greater Simplicity and Plain- 
neſs, which will make the Enquiry and Ar- 
gument eaſier and plainer all the Way. 
VII. Ir it be ſtated in an improper, cb. 
ſcure, or irregular Form, it may be melio- 
rated by cbaxging the Phraſe, or tranſpeſiug 
the Parts of it : But be careful always to 
keep the grand and important Point of En. 
qguiry the ſame in your ' new ſtating the 
Queſtion. Little Tricks and Deceits of So- 
puliry, by ſiding in, or leaving out ſuch 
ords as entirely change the Queſtion, 
ſhould be abandoned and renounccd by all 
** fai 
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fair Diſputants, and honeſt Seatchers after 
Truth. 

1 ur fating a Queſtion with Ckrneſi and 

Ju ice goes Aa ae way many times to- 
oh the anſwering he 5 Part 
of true Knewielg lies in a diftinff Per. 
ception of Things which are in themſelves di- 
fin; and ſome Men give Wore ight and 


Knowledge by the bare 7 of the Queſtion 
with Per tity and Juſtice chen Ickern 


Lf talking of it in groſs Confufion for whole 
ours together: To flate a queſtion is but 
to ſeparate and diſentangle the Parts of it 
from one another, as well as from every 
thing which doth not concern the Queſtion, 
and then to lay the diſentangled Parts of the 
Queſtion i in due Order and Method : Often- 
times without moreado this fully reſolves the 
Doubt, and ſhews the Mind where the Truth 
lies, without Argument or Diſpute. 

VIII. Ir the Queſtion relate to an Axion 
or firft Principle of Truth, remember that 
a long Train of Conſequences may dedend 
upon it, therefore it ſhould not be ſuddenly 


admitted or received. 
Ir is not enough to determine the Truth 


of any Propoſition, much leſs to raiſe it to 
the Honour of an Axiom or Arft. Principle, 
to ſay, that it has been believed throu 

many Ages, that .1t has been received by 
many nations, that it is almoſt univerſally 


acknowledged or nobody denies it, that 
It 
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it is eſtabliſhed. by Human Laws, or that 
temporal Penalties or Reproaches will at- 
tend the Diſbehef of it, 

IX. NOR is it enough to forbid any Pro- 
poſition the Title of an Axiom becauſe it has 
been denied by ſome Perſons, and doubted of 
by others; for ſome Perſons have been un- 
reaſonably credulous, and others have been as 
unreaſonably ſceptical. Then only ſhould a 
Propoſition be called an Axiom or a ſelf evi- 
dent Truth, when by a moderate Attention 
to the Subject and Predicate their Connec- 
tion appears in ſo plain a Light and ſo clear 
an Evidence, as needs no third Idea or mid- 
dle Term to prove them to be connected. 

X. WuiLE you are in ſearch after Truth 
in Queſtions of a doubtful Nature, or ſuch 
as you have not yet throughly examined, 
keep up a juſt Indifference to either Side of 
the Queſtion, if you would be led honeſtly 
into the Truth : For a Defire or Inclination 
leaning to either Side, biaſſes the Judgment 
ſtrangely; whereas by this Indifferenee for 
every thing but Truth, you will be excited 
to examine fairly inſtead of preſuming, and 
your Aflent will be ſecured from going be- 
yond your Evidence. 

XI. Fox the moſt part People are born 
to their Opinions, and never queſtion the 
Truth of what their Family or their Countr 
or their Party profeſs. They clothe their 
Minds as they do their Bodies after the 

Faſhion 
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Fathion in vogue, nor one of a hundred 
evor examines their Principles. It is ſuſpect- 
ed of Luke-warmneſs to ſuppoſe Examina- 
tion neceſſary, and it will be charged as a 
Tendency to Apoſtacy if we go about to exa- 
mine them Perſons are applauded for pre- 
ſuming they are in the Right, and (as Mr. 
Locke faith) he that conſiders and enquires 
into the Reaſon of Things is counted a 
Foe to Orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may 
deviate from ſome of the received Doctrines. 
And thus Men without any Induſtry or Ac- 
quiſition of their own, (lazy and idle as 
they are) inherit /oce/ Truths, i. e: the Truths 
of that Place where they live and are inured 
to aſſent without Evidence. „ 

Tuis hath a long and unhappy Influence; 
for if a Man can bring his Mind once to be 
poſitive and fierce for Propoſitions whoſe 
Evidence he hath never examined, and that 
in Matters of the greateſt Concernment, 
he will naturally follow this ſhort and eaſy 
Way of judging and believing in Caſes of 
leſs Moment, and build all his Opinions 
upon inſufficient Grounds, 

XII. In determining a Queſtion, eſpe- 
cially when it is a Matter of Difficulty and 
Importance, do not take up with partial Ex- 
ami nation, but turn your Thoughts on all- 
Sides to gather in all the Light you can to- 
ward the Solution of it. Take Time, and 


uſe all the Helps that are to be — 
ore 
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fore you fully determine, except only where 
preſent Neceſſity of Action n — ſpeedy 
Determination. 

Ir you would know what any be called 

a partial nn. take theſe Inſtances, 
iz. 

Wurx you examine an Ohe of Senſe, 
or enquire into ſome Matter of Senſation 
at too great @ Diſtance from the Object, or 
in an inconvenient Situation of it, or under 
any 1difpofition of the Organs, or any Di- 
guiſe whatſoever relating to the Medlun or 
the Organ of the Object itſelf; or when you 
examine it by the Senſe only, where others 
might be employed ? or when you enquire 
into it by Senſe only, without the Uſe of the 
Under ſianding and Fudgment and Reaſon. 

Ir it be a Queſtion which is to be de- 
termined by Reaſon and Argument, then your 
Examination 1s partial, when you turn the 
Queſtion only in one Light and do not turn 
it on all Sides; when you look upon it on- 
ly in its Relations and Aſpects to one Sort 
of Object and not to another; when -you 
er only the Advantages of it and the 
Reaſons for 1t, and neglect to think of the 
Reaſons againſt i it, and never ſurvey. its In- 
convenzencies too: When you determine on 
a ſudden before you have given yourſelf a 
due Time for weighing all Circumſtances, 
Fe. 


AGAIN 
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AGAIN, If it be a Queſtion ef Fad de. 
pending upon the Report or Teftemony of Men, 


your Examination is but partial, when you 
enquire only what one Man or a few ſay, 
and avoid the Teſtimony of others; when 
you only aſk what thoſe report who were 
not Eye or Ear Witneſſes, and neglect thoſe 
who ſaw and heard it; when you content 
yourſelf with mere looſe and general Talk 
about it, and never enter into Particulars; or 
when there are many who deny the Fact, 
and you never concern yourſelf about their 
Reaſons for denying it, but reſolve to believe 
only thoſe who affirm it. 

THERE is yet further a Fault in your 
partial Examination of any Queſtion, when 
you reſolve to determine it by natural Rea- 
fon only where you might be aſſiſted by ſa- 
pernatural Revelation ; or when you decide 
the Point by ſome Word or Sentence, or 
by ſome Part of Revelation ; without com- 
paring it with other Parts, which might 
give further Light and better Help to deter- 
mine the Meaning. 

IT is alſo a culpable Partiality if you ex- 
amine ſome doubtful! or pretended Viſian or 
Revelation without the Uſe of Reaſon ; or 
without the Uſe of that Revelation which is 
undoubted and ſufficiently proved to be 
Divine. Theſe are all Inſtances of imperſect 
Examination, and we ſhould never determine 


a Queſtion 
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a Queſtion by one or two Lights where we 


may have the Advantage of three or four. 

XIII. Tax heed leſt ſome darling No- 
tion, ſome favourite Hypotheſis, forme be- 
loved Doctrine, or ſome common but unexa- 
mined Opinion, be made a % of the Truth 
or Falſbood of all other Propofitions about the 
fame Subject. Dare not build much upon 
ſuch a Notion or Doctrine till it be We 


fully examined, accurately adjuſted, and fuf- 


ficiently confirmed. Some Perſons by in- 


dulging ſuch a Practice have been led into 
long Ranks of Errors; they have found 


themſelves involved in a Train of Miſtakes 


by taking up ſome pretty Eypot heſis or Prin- 
ciple, either in Philoſophy, Politics, or Re- 
gion. upon ſlight and inſufficient Grounds, 


and eſtabliſhing that as a Teſt and Rule by 
which to judge of all other Things. 

XIV. For the ſame Reaſon have a care 
of ſuddenly determining any one Queſtion on 
which the Determination of any kindred or 
parallel Caſes will eafily or naturally fellow. 
Take heed of receiving any wrong Turn in 
your early Judgment of Things ; be watch- 
ful as far as poſſible againſt any falſe Bias 
which may be given to the Underſtanding, 
eſpecially in younger Years. The indul- 
gence of ſome one filly Opinion, or the 
giving credit to one fooliſh Fable, lays the 
Mind open to be impoſed upon by many. 
The ancient Romans were taught to believe 

f U that 
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that Romulus and Remus the Founders of 
their State and Empire were expoſed in the 
Woods and nurſed by a Wolf : This Story 
prepared their Minds for the Reception of 
any Tales of the like Nature relating to 
other Countries. Trogus. Pompeius would 
inforce the Belief that one of the antient Kings 
of Spain was alſo nurſed and Suckled by a' Hart, 
from the Fable of Romulus and Remus. It 
was by the ſame. Influence they learned to 
give up their Hopes and Fears to Omens and 
Soorhſaying, when they were once perſuad- 
ed that the Greatneſs of their Empire and the 
Glory of Romulus their Founder were pre- 
dicted by the happy Omen of twelve. Ful- 
tures appearing to him when be ſought where 
to build the City. They readily received all 
the following Legends. of Prodigies, Augu- 
ries, and Prognoſtics, for many Ages together, 
with which Livy has furniſhed his huge 
Hiſtory. . 
So the Child who is once taught to be⸗ 
lieve any one Occurrence to be a good or evil 
Omen, or any Day of the Month or Week 
to be /ucky or uniucky, hath a wide Iuroad 
made on the Soundneſs of his Underſtand- 
ing in the following Judgments of his Life; 
he lies ever open to all the filly Impreſſions 
and idle Tales of Nurſes, and imbibes many 
a fooliſh Story with Greedineſs, which he 
muſt unlearn again if ever he become ac- 
quainted with Truth and Wiſdom. *y 


4 
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XV. Have a care of intereſting your 
warm and rel gicus Zeal in thoſe Matters 
which are not ſufficiently evident in them- 
ſelves, or which are not fully. and thorough- 
ly examined and proved: For this Zeal, 
whether right or wrong, when it is once 
engaged, will have a powerful Influence to 
eſtabliſh your own Minds in thoſe Doctrines 
which are really doubtful, and to ſtop up 
all the Avenues of further Light. This 
will bring upon the ſoul a Sort of Jacred 
Ae and Dread of Hereſay ; with a divine 
Concern to maintain whatever Opinion you 
have eſpouſed as Divine, though perhaps 
you have eſpouſed it without any juſt Evi- 
dence, and ought to have renounced it as 
falſe and pernicious. | 

Wr ought to be zealous for the moſt 
important Points of our Religion, and 70 
contend carneſtly for the Faith once delivered to 
he Saints; but we ought not to employ this 
ſacred Fervour of Spirit in the Service of any 
Article till we have ſeen it made out with 
plain and ſtrong Conviction, that it is a 
neceſſary or important Point of Faith or 
Practice, and is either an evident Dictate of 
the Light of Nature, or an aſſured Article 
of Revelation. Zeal muſt not reign -over 
the Powers of our Underſtanding, but obe 
them : God 1s the God of Light and Truth, 
a God of Reaſon and Order, and he rever 
2quires Mankind to uſe their natural Fa- 
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cultics amiſs for the Support of his Cauſe. 
Even the moſt myſterious and ſublime Doc- 
trines of Revelation arc not to be believed 
without a juſt Reaſon for it; nor ſhould our 
pious Affections be en raged i in the Defence 
of them, till we lave plain and convincing 
Proof that they are certainly revealed, 
though perhaps we may never in this World 
attain to ſuchcicar and diſtinct Ideas of them 
as we deſire, 

XVI. As a warm Zeal ought never to 
be employed in the Defence of any revealed 
Truth, till our Reaſon be well convinced of 
the Revelation; ſo neither ſhould Wit and 
Banter, Jet and Ridicule, ever be indulged 
to oppoſe and aſſault any Doctrines of pro- 
feſſed Revelation, till Reaſon has proved they 
are not really revealed. And even then theſe 
Methods ſhould be uſed very ſeldom, and 
with the utmoſt Caution and Prudence. 
Raillery and Ii it were never made to anſwer 
our enquiries aſter Truth, and to determine 
a Queſtion of rational Controverſy ; though 
they may ſometimes be ſerviceable to ex- 
pole to Contempt thoſe inconſiſtent Folhes 
v/hich have been firſt abundantly refuted by 
Argument; they ſerve indeed only to cover 
Neafer fe with $6 am”, When Reaſon has firſt 
proved it to be mere N on ſenſe. 

IT is therefore a filly and moſt unrea- 
ſonable 7% which ſome of our Deiſis have 


introduced to judge of Divine Revelation, 
VIZ, 
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viz. To try if it will bear Ridicule and 
Laughter. They are effectually beaten in 
all their Combats at the Veapens of Men, 
that is, Reaſon and Argument; and it would 
not be unjuſt though it is a little uncourt! y) 
to ſay that they would now attack our Reli- 
gion with the Talents of a vile Animal, that 
, Grin and Grimace. 
wp CANNOT think that a Jer or a M onkey, 
a Droll or a Puppet, can be proper Judges 
or Deciders of Controverſy. That which 
dreſles up all Things in Diſguiſe, is not like- 
ly to lead us into any jult Sentiments about 
them. Plato or Socrates, Cafar or Alexan- 
der, might have a F oal's Coat clapt upon 
any of them, and pet haps in this Ditguiſe, 
neither the Wiſdom of the one, nor the Ma- 
jeſty of the other, would ſecure them from 
a Sneer ; this Treatment would never inform 
us whether they were Nings or Slaves, whe- 
ther they were Fools or Phils phers. The 
ſtrongeſt Reaſoning, the beſt Senſe, and the 
politeſt Thoughts, may be ſet in a moſt ri— 
dicalous Light by this grinning Faculty : 
The moſt obvious Axioms of eternal Truth 
may be dreſt in a very fool: Form, and 
wrapt up in artful Abſurditics by this Ta— 
lent; but they are Truth and Reaſon and 
good Senſe ſtill. Euclid with all his De- 
monſtrations might be ſo covered and over- 
whelmed with Banter, that a Begtuner in 
the Mathematics might be tempted to doubt 
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whether his Theorems were true or no, and 
to imagine they could never be uſeful. So 
weaker Minds might be eaſily prejudiced 
againſt the nobleſt Principle of Truth and 
Goodneſs: and the younger Part of Man- 
kind might be beat off from the Belief of 
the moſt ſerious, the moſt rational and im- 

rtant Points even of natural Religion by 
the impudent jeſts of a profane Wit. The 
moral Duties of the civil Life, as well as the 
Articles of Chriſtianity, may be painted over 
with the Colours of Folly and expoſed 
upon a Stage, ſo as to ruin all focial and 
perſonal Virtue among the gay and thought- 
leſs Part of the World. 

XVII. Ir ſhould be obſerved alfo, that 
theſe very Men cry out loudly againſt the 
Uſe of all ſevere Railing and Reproach in 
Debates, all Penalties and Perſecuticns of the 
State, in order to convince the Minds and 
Conſciences of Men, and determine Points 
of Truth and Error. Now 1 renounce 
theſe penal and ſmarting Methods of Con- 
viction as much as they do, and yet I think 
ſtill theſe are every whit as wiſe, as juſt, and 
as good for this Purpoſe, as Banter and Ri- 
dicule. Why ſhould public Meckery in print, 
or a merry Jole upon a Stage, be a better 
Teſt of Truth than ſevere vailing Sorcaſms 
and public Perſecutions and Penalties * Why 
ſhould more Light be derived to the Under- 

ſtanding by a Sig of ſcurrilous Mirth, or a 
witty 
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witty Ballad, than there is by a rude Cudgel? 
When a Profeſſor of any Religion 1s*ſet up 
to be laughed at, I cannot ſee how this 
ſhould help us to judge of the Truth of his 
Faith any better than 1f he were ſcourged, 
The Jeers of a Theatre, the Pillory and the 
Whbipping Poft are very near a-kin. When 
the elle on or his Opinion is made the Jelt 
of the Mob, or his Back the Shambles of the 
Executioner, I think there is no more Con- 
viction in the one than in the other. 
XVIII. Brs tors, ſuppoſing it is but bare- 
ly poſſible that the great God ſhould reveal 
his Mind and Will to Men by Miracle, Vi- 
ton or Inſpiration, it is a Piece of Contempt 
and profane Tnfolence to treat any tolerable 
or rational Appearance of ſuch a Revelation 
with Feſt and Laughter, in order to find 
whether it be divine or no. And yet if this 
be a proper 7% of Revelation, it may be 
properly applied to the True as well as the 
Falſe, in order to diſtingutth it. Suppoſe a 
Royal Proclamation were ſent to a diſtant 
Part of the Kingdom, and ſome of the Sub- 
ccts ſhould doubt whether it came from the 
ing or no; is it poſſible that Wit and Ri- 
dicule fhould ever decide the Point? Or 
would the Prince ever think himſelf treated 
with juſt Honour to have his Proclamation 
canvaſſed in this Manner on a public Stage, 
and become the Sport of Buffoons in order 
U 4 do 
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to determine the Queſtion, Whether it is the 
Word of a King or no? 5 

L! r ſuch ſort of Writers go on at their 
deareſt Peril, and ſport themſelves in their 
own Deceivings; let them at their Peril 
make a Jeſt at the Bible, and treat the ſacred 
Articles of Chriſtianity with Scoff and 
Merriment : But then let them lay. aſide 
all their Pretences to Reaſon as well as Re- 
ligion; and as they expoſe themſelves by 
ſuch Writings to the Neglect and Contempt 
of Men, ſo let them prepare to meet the 
_ Majeſty and Indignation of God without 
timely Repentance. 

XIX. In reading ph:/oſephical, moral or 
religious Controverſies, never raiſe your Eſteem 
of any Opinion by the Aſſurance and Zeal 
wherewith the Author aſſerts it, nor by 
the higheſt Praiſes he beſtows upon it: Nor 
on the other hand, let your Eſteem of an 
Opinion be abated, nor your Averſion to 
it raiſed by the ſupercilious Contempt caſt 
upon it by a warm Writer, nor by the ſove- 
reign Airs with which he condemns it. Let 
the Force of Argument alone influence your 
Aſſent or Diſſent. Take care that your Soul 
be not warped or biaſſed on one Side or the 
othei by any Strains of flattcring or abuſive 
Language; for there is no Queition whatſo- 
ever but hath.ſome ſuch Sort of Defenders 
and.Oppylers. .Leave thoſe Writers to their 
own Feilies who praciite thus upon the 

V caknels 
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Weakneſs of their Readers without Argu- 
ment ; leave them to triumph in their own 
fancied Poſſeſſions and Victories: It is often- 
times found that their Poſſeſſions are but. a 
Heap of Errors, and their boaſted Victories 
are but overbearing Noiſe and Clamour to 
ſilence the Voice of Truth. 

In Philoſophy and Religion the Bigots of 
all Parties are generally the moſt poſitive, 
and deal much in this Sort of Arguments. 
Sometimes theſe are the Weapons of Pride, 
for a haughty Man ſuppoſes all his Opi- 
nions to be infallible, and imagines the con- 
trary Sentiments are ever ridiculous and 
not worthy of Notice. Sometimcs theſe 
Ways of talking are the mere Arms of Ig- 
norance: The Men who uſe them know 
little of the oppoſite fide of the Queſtion, 
and therefore they exult 1n their own vain 
Pretences to Knowledge, as though no Man 
of Senſe could oppole their Opinion. They 
rail at an Objection againſt their own Senti- 
ments, becauſe they can find no other An- 
ſwer to it but Railing. And Men of Learn- 
ing by their exceſſive Vanity have been 
ſometimes tempted into the fame inſolent 
Practice as well as the Ignorant. 

Yer let it be remembered too, that there 
are ſome Truths ſo plain and evident, that 
the Oppoſition to them is ſtrange, unac- 
countable, and almoſt monſtrous : And 


in Vindication of ſuch Truths a Writer of 
good 
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good Senſe may ſometimes be allowed to uſe 
a Degree of Aſſurance, and pronounce them 
ſtrongly with an Air of Confidence, while 
he defends them with reaſons of convinc- 
ing Force. 

XX. SOMETIMES a Nullen may be pro- 
poſed which 1s of % large and extenſive 4 
Nature, and refers to ſuch a Multitude of Sub. 
jects, as ought not in Fuftice to be determined 
at once by a fingle Argument or Anſwer : As if 
one ſhould aſk me, Are you 2 profeſſed Diſ- 
ciple of the Szoicks or the Platonijts ? Do 
you receive an aſſent to the Principles of 
Gaſſenaus, Deſcartes, or Sir Iſaac Newton ? 
Have you choſen the Hypotheſis of Tycho or 
Copernicus ? Have you devoted yourſelf to 
the Sentiments of Arminius or Calvin? Are 

our Notions Epiſcopal, Preſbyterian or In- 
— | ? &c. 4 Think * be very 
proper in ſuch Caſes not to give an Anſwer 
in the Groſs, but rather to enter into a 
Detail of Particulars, and explain one's own 
Sentiments. Perhaps there is no Man nor 
Set of Men upon Earth whoſe Sentiments 
I entirely follow. God has given me Rea- 
ſon to judge for myſelf, and though I may 
ſee ſufficient Ground to agree to the greateſt 
Part of the Opinions of one Perſon or Farty, 
yet it does by no Means follow that I ſhould 
receive them all. Truth does not always go 


by the Lump, nor does Error tincture ar: 
{1201 
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ſpoil all the Articles of Belief that ſome one 
Party profeſſes. 

SINCE: there are Difficulties attend every 
Scheme of human Knowledge, it 1s enough 
for me 1n the main to incline to that Side 
which has the feweſt Difficulties; and I 
would endeavour as far as poſſible to cor- 
rect the Miſtakes or the harſh Expreſſions of 
one Party, by ſoftening and reconciling 
Methods, by reducing the Extremes, and 
by borrowing ſome of the beſt Principles or 
Phraſes from another. Cicero was one of the 


greateſt Men of Antiquity, and gives us an 


Account of the various Opinions of Philo- 
ſophers in his Age; but he himſelf was of 
the Ele&ick Sect, and choſe out of each of 
them ſuch Poſitions as in his wiſeſt Judg- 
ment came neareſt to the Truth. 

XXL Wurx you are called in the 
Courſe of Life or Religion to judge and de- 
termine concerning any Queſtion, and to 
affirm or deny it, Take à full Survey of the 
Objections againſt it as well as of the Argu- 
ments for it, as far as your Time and Cir- 
cumſtarces admit, and ſee on which Side the 


Preponderation falls. I either the Oljections 


againſt any Propoſition, or the Arguments 


for the Defence of it, carry in them moſt 
undoubted evidence, and are plainly unan- 
{lwerable, they will and ought to cunſtrain 
the Aſſent, though there may be many ſeem- 
ing Probabilities on the other Side, winch 

at 
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at firſt Sight would flatter the Judgment to 
favour it. But where the Reaſons on both 
Sides are very ngar of equal Weight, there 
Suſpenſion or Doubt is our Duty, unleſs in 
Caſes wherein preſent Determination or 
Practice is required, and there we muſt act 
according to the preſent appearing Prepon- 
deration of Reaſons, 

XXII. IN Matters of Moment and In- 
portance, it is our Duty indeed to feck after 
certain and concluſive Arguments, (if they 
can be found) in order to determine 2 
Queſtion: But where the Matter is of little 
Conſequence, it is not worth our Labour to 
ſpend much Time in ſeeking after Certaintie;; 
it 1s ſufficient here; if probable Reaſons offer 
themſelves. And even in Matters of greater 
Importance, eſpecially where daily Practice 
is neceſſary, and where we cannot attain 
any ſufficient or certain Grounds to determine 
a Queſtion on either Side, we mutt then 
take up with ſuch probable Arguments as we 
can arrive at. But this general Rule ſhould 
be obſerved, viz. to take heed that our 
Aſſent be no ſtronger, or riſe no higher in 
the Degree of it, than the probable Argument 
will ſupport. 

XXIII. Tur are many Things even 
in Religion, as well as in Ph:/o/ophy and the 
Civil Life, which we believe with very di- 
ferent degrees of Aſſent, and this 1s or ſhould 


be always regulated according to the diffe- 
rent 
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rent Degrees of Evidence which we enjoy: 
And perhaps there are a thouſand Grada- 
tians in our Aſſent to the Things we believe, 
becauſe there are thouſands of Circum- 
ſtances relating to different Queitions, which 
increaſe or diminiſh the Evidence we have 
concerning them, and that in Matters boch 
of Reaſgn and Revelation. 

T believe there is a God, and that Obe- 
dience is due to him from every reaſcrable 
Creature: This I am moſt fully aſſured cf 
becauſe I have the ſtrongeſt Evidence,“ 
it is the plain Dictate both of Raton a. 
Revelation. 

AGAIN. I believe there is a fabi Reſur- 
rection of the Dead, becaule Scripture tells 
us ſo in the plaineſt Terms, though Reaſon 
ſays nothing of it. I believe aijo tha! the 
fame Matter of our Bodies which died (im Part 
at leaſt) ſhall ariſe; but J am not to fully 
aſſured of this Circumſtance, becaule the 
Revelation of it is not quite ſo clear and 
expreſs. Yet further, I believe that ihe goed 
Men who were acquainted here on Kartb 
fhall know each other in Heaven; but my 
Perſuaſion of it is not abſolutely certain, 
becauſe my Aſſent to it ariſes only from cir- 
cumſtantial Reaſonings of Men upon what 
God has told us, and therefore my Evi- 
dences are not ſtrong beyond a Poſſibility 
of Miſtake. This Direction cannot be tov 


often repeated, that cur Aſent ought always 
i 8 
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to keep pear with our Evidence; and our Be- 
lief of any Propoſition ſhould never rife 
higher than the Proof or Evidence we have 
to ſupport it, nor ſhould our Faith, run faſter 
than right Reaſon can encourage it. 
XXIV. PrRxRHArs it will be eee here, 
Why then does our Saviour in the Hiſteries «f 
the Goſpel fo much commend a flrong. Faith, 
and lay out both his miraculous Benefits and 
his Praiſes upon ſome of thoſe poor Creatures of 
little Reaſoning, who profeſt an aſſured Beli 
of his Commiſſion and Power to heal them? 
I anſwer, The God of Nature has given 
every Man his own Reaſon to be the Judge 
of Evidence to himſelf in particular, and to 
direct his Aſſent in all Things about 
which he 1s called to judge; and even the 
Matters of Revelation are to be believed by 
us, becauſe our Reaſon pronounces the Re- 
velation to be true. Therefore the great 
God will aot, or cannot, in any Inſtances 
require us to aſſent to any Thing without 
reaſonable or ſufficient Evidence, nor to be- 
lieve any Propoſition more ſtrongly than 
what our Evidence for it will ſupport. We 
have therefore abundant Ground to believe 
that thoſe Perſons of whom our Saviour re- 
quires ſuch a firong Faith, or whom he com- 
mends for their ſtrong Faith, had as ſtrong 
and certain Evidence of his Power and Com- 
miſſion from the credible and inconteſtable 
Reports they had heard of his * 
n 1 
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which were wrought on purpoſe to give 
Evidence to his Commiſſion *. Now. in 
ſuch a Caſe both this ſtrong Faith and the 
open Profeſſion of it were very worthy of 
pubhck encouragement and Praiſe from our 
Saviour, becauſe of the great and publick 
Oppoſition which the Magiſtrates and the 
Prieſts and the Doctors of the Age made 
againſt Jeſus the Man of Nazareth, when 
he appeared as the Meſſiab. 

Ax beſides all this it may be reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed, with regard to Gas of thoſe 
ſtrong Exerciſes of Faith which are required 
and commended, that theſe Believers had 
ſome further Hints of inward Evidence and 
immediate Revelation from God himſelf; as 
when St. Peter confeſſes Chriſt to be the Son 
of God, Matth. xvi. 16, 47. our bleſſed Savi- 
our commends him, ſaying, Bleſſed art thor, 
Simon Bar-jona; but he adds, Fleſh and Bled 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in Heaven. © 


* When our Saviour gently reproves Thomas for his 
Unbclief, John xx. 29. he does it in theſe Words, Becouſe 
thou haſt ſeen me, 1 homas, thou haſt believed: Blefjed 
are they who have not. ſeen, and yet have believed, 1. c. 
Zleſſed are they who, though they have not been fa- 
voured with the Evidence of their Senſes as thou haſt 
deen, yet have been convinced by the reaſonable and 
iuficient moral Evidence of the well-grounded Report 
of others, and have believed in me upon that Evidence. 
Of this moral Evidence Mr. Ditton writes exceeding well 


in his Book of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, 
| = AND 
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Ax the ſame may be ſaid concerning 
the Faith of Miracles, the Exerciſe whereof 
was ſometimes required of the Diſciples and 
others, e. when by inward and divine In- 
fluences God aſſured them ſuch Miracles 
ſhould be wrought, their Obedience to and 
Compliance with theſe divine Illuminations 
was expected and commended. Now this 
ſupernatural Inſpiration carried ſufficient 
Eviacuct withit to them as well as to the anti- 
ent Prophets, though we who never felt itare 
not ſo capable to judge and diſtinguiſh it. 
XXV. Wuar 1s ſaid before concerning 
Truth or Do&#rines. may be alſo affirmed con- 
cerning Duties; the Reaſon of both is the 
ſame ; as the one are Truths for our Specu- 
lation, the others are Truths for our Practice. 
Duties which are expreſsly required in the 
plain Language of Scripture, or dictated by 
the moſt evident reaſoning upon firſt Princi- 
ples, ought to bind our Conſciences more 
than thoſe which are but dubiouſly inferred, 
and that only from occaſional Occurrences, 
Incidents and Circumſtances : As for In- 
ſtance, I am certain that I ought to pray 10 
God ; my Conſcience is bound to this, be- 
cauſe there are moſt evident Commands for it 
to be found in Scripture, as well as to be de- 
rived from Reaſon. I believe alſo that I may 
fray to God, either by a written Form, or with- 
cut one, becauſe neither Reaſon nor Revela- 


tion expreſsly requires either of theſe * 
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of Prayer at all Times, or forbids the other. 
I cannot therefore bind my Conſcience to 
practiſe the one, ſo as utterly to renounce the 
other; but I would — either of them 
as mv Reaſon and other Circumſtances di- 
rect me. 

Acain, I believe thot Chriſtians ought to 
remember the Death of Chriſt by the Symbols 
of Bread and Wine; and I believe there 
ought to be Paſtors in a Cbriſtian Church ſome 
way ordained er ſet apart to lead the Wor— 
ſvp, and to bleſs and difiribute theſe Elements; 
but the laſt of theſe Practices is not fo 
expreſsly directed, preſcribed and required 
in ſeripture as the former; and therefore 
feel my Conſcience evidently bound 79 
remember the Death of Cbhriſt with ſome So- 
cizty of Chriſtians cr other, ſince it is a 
molt plain Command, though their Me- 
thods of ordaining a Paſtor be very diffe- 
rent from other Men, or from my own 


Opinion; or whether the Perſon who diſ- 


trihutes theſe Elements, be only an occa- 
19nalor a ſettled Adminiſtrator; ſince none 
of theſe Things are — determined in 
Scripture.  T muſt not t or neglect 'an 
I preſs Command becauſe tome unneceſſar 
Circamitences are ee And I truſt J 
ſtall receive Approbation from the God of 
ture, and from Sls my Judge at the 
lac Day. if I have endeavoured in this 
manner to believe and practiſe e. very Thing 
in Pro; portion to the Degree of Evi dence 
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which God has given me about it, or which 
he has put me into a Capacity to ſeek and ob- 
tain in the Age and Nation Wherein Tlive.- | 
Query, Wr the obſtinate Def; 
and the Fataliſts of Great Britain will find 
ſufficient Apology from this Principle? But 
1 leave them to venture the awful Ex- 
periment. | | 
XXVI. Ws may obſerve theſe three Rules 
in judging of Probabilities which are to be de- 
termined by Reaſon, relating either to things 
paſt, or things to come. 1 
1. Tnar which agrees moſt wilh the Con- 
ſtitution of Nature carries the greateſt Proba- 
. bility in it, where no other Circumſtance 
appears to counterpoiſe it: As, if 1 let looſe 
a Greyhound within fight of a Hare upon a 
large Plain, there is great Probability the 
Greyhound will ſeize her; that a thouſand 
Sparrows will fly away at the Sight of a 
Hawk among them. g | 
2. THAT which is moſt conformauie 79 the 
conftant Obſervations of Men, or to Experi- 
ments frequently repeated, is moſt likely to be 
true : As, That a Winter will not paſs away 
in Eigland without ſome Froſt and Snow ; 
That if you deal out great Quantities of 
ſtrong Liquor tothe Mob, there will be many 
drunk; That a large Aſſembly of Men will be 
of different Opinions in any doubtful Point; 
That a Thief will make his Eſcape out of 
Priſon if the Doors of it are unguarded at 
Midnight. 1 
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3. In Matters of Fact which are paſt or 
preſent, where neither Nature, nor Obſer- 
dation, nor Cuſtom gives us any ſufficient 
Information on either ſide of the Queſtion, 
there we may derive a Probability from 7he 
Atteſtution of wiſe and honeſt Men by Word or 
Writing, or the concurring Witneſſes of Mul- 
titudes who have ſeen and known what they 
relate, &c, This Teſtimony in many Caſes 
will ariſe to the Degree of moral Certuinty. 
So we believe that the plant Tea grows in 
China; and that the Emperor of ü Turks 
lives at Con/tantingple; that Julius Caſaricon- 
uered France, and that Jeſus our Saviour 
hved and died in Judæa; that thouſands 
were converted to the Chriftion Faith in a 
Century after the Death of Chriſt; and 
that the Books. which contain the Chr:/fran 
Religion are. certain - Hiſtories and Epiſtles 
which were written abayt-a thouſand years 
ago. There is an infinite Variety of ſuch 
Propoſitions which can admit of no reafon- 
able Doubt, though they are not Matters 
which are directly evident to our own 
Senſes or our mere reafoning Powers. 
XXVII. Wurd a Point hath been Well 
examined, and our own Judgment ſettled 
upon juſt arguments in our manly Age, and 
after a largg Survey of the Merits of the 
Cauſe, it would be a Weakneſs for us always 
fo continue fluttering in ſuſpenſe. We ought 
therefore to ſtand firm in ſuch well etta- 
> of bliſhed 
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bliſhed Principles, and not be tempted to 
change and alter for the ſake of every Dif- 
ficulty, or every occaſional Objection... We 
are not to be carried about with every flying 
DofFrine: like Children tofjed to and fro. and 

wavering with the Wind. Ii is a good Thing 
to have the Heart eflabliſbed with Grace, ner 
with Meats ; that is, in the great Doctrines 
of the Goſpel of Grace and in Jeſus Cris 
who 7s the ſame Yeſterday, To-day and for 
-ver; but it is not ſo neceſſary in the more 
minute Matters of Religion, ſuch as Meats 
and Drinks, Forms and Ceremonies, which 
are of leſs Importance, and for which Scrip- 
ture has not given ſuch expreſs Directions. 
This is the Advice of the great Apoitle, 
Eph. iv. 14. Heb. xiii. 8, 9g. 

In ſhort, thoſe Truths which are the 
Springs of daily Practice ſhould be ſettled as 
ſoon as we can with the exerciſe of our 
beſt Pewers, after the State of Manhood: 
But thoſe Things wherein we may potlibly 
miſtake, ſhould never be fo abſolutely and 
finally eſtablithed and determined as though 
we were intailibvie, If the Fates of Greta! 
Britain had indulged ſuch a reſolute Eſtab- 
liſhment and Aiturance 1a the Days of King 
Henry the VIth or Queen Eligabelb, there 
never had been a Retormation : Nor wouid 
any Heathen have been hg horn even un- 
der the Miniſtry of St. 7 a, if their obſti- 
nate Settlement in their idolatries had kept 


their 
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their Eyes ſhut againſt all further Light. 
yet this ſhould nat hinder us from ſet li. g 
our moſt important Principles of Faith and 
Practice, where Reaſon ſhines with its 
cleareſt Evidence, and the Word of God 
lainly determines Truth and Duty. 

XXVII. Bur let us remember alſo that 
though the Goſpel be an ſufallible Revela— 
tion, we are but faliole Interpreters, when 
we determine the Senſe even of ſome im- 
portant pr opoſitions written there; and there- 
tore tho! hi we ſeem to be eſtablilhed in the 
Belief of any particular Senſe of Scripture, 
and though there may be juſt calls of Pro- 
videncs to profeſs a d ſubſcribe it, yet there 
15 no nced that we ſhould reſolve or pro- 
mile, ſubſcribe or, ſwear never to change 
our Mind, fince it is poſſible in the Nature 
and Courſe of Things we may meet with 
. tuca a ſolid and ſubſtantial Objection, as 
may give us a quite different View of Things 
from what we once imagined, and may lay 
before us ſafficie t Evidence of the con- 
trary. We may happen to find 4 fairer 
Light caſt o er the ſame Scriptures, and ſee 
Reaſon to alter our Sentiments even in ſome 
Points of Moment. Sic ſentio, fic ſentiam, 
1. e. /o I believe, and ſ I will believe, is the 
Priſon of the Soul for Li time, and a Bar 
againſt all the. Improvements of the Mind. 
To impoſe ſuch a Profeſſion on other Men 
in Matters not abſolutely neceſſary and not 
& 2 abloiute- 
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abſolute] certain, is a IIB er Uſu 

Hon and 'Ty anny over Faith and Con. 

Güde, and one has Power to i 1 
an infallible Dictator. 81 
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5 ops OG into Cavsts and ET, 
QC ME Effects are found out by their 
+ Cauſes, and ſome Cauſes by: their Ef. 
fects. Let us conſider both theſe. 
I. SHEN we are enquirings into the 
Cari/es, ef any particular Effie or. Apprar: 
anne; either in the World of Natare, or in 
the-civil or moral Concerns of Men, we 
| __ follow this Method. 442362 Io 
. CoxsIDER What Effects or Appear- 
— you have known of a kindred Nature, 
and{what have been the certain and real 
Cares of them; for lite Effects have gene- 
rally lige Cauſes, efpecially when they are 
found in the ſame Sort of Subjects. 
2. CONSIDER what are the ſeveral po/- 
Able Cauſes which may produce ſuch an Ef- 
fect : And find out by ſome. Circumſtances 
bn. _ of thoſe, en Cauſes _ * 
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auen, in Dili particular Caſe: Thence pro- 
ceed b by.D © 15 to the probable Carſos, till 
à more cloſe Attention and Inſpection ſhall 
exclude ſome of them alſo, and lead you 
gradually. to the real and "arti Cauſe 

3. Consi!DER what hin ecede ſuch 
an Event or A ppearance, w might have 
any Influence upon it; and dong we can- 
not certainly determine the Cauſe of an 
Thing only from its going before the Ef- 
fect, yet among the many Fererunners we 
may probably light upon the true Cauſe by 
further and more particular Enqui 

4. Coxs1DER whether one Cauſe be ſuf- 
- ficient to produce the Effect, or whether it 
_ not require a Concurrence of feveral 

uſes ; and then endeavour as far as poſ- 
FA to adjuſt the Degrees of Influence that 
each Cauſe might have in producing the 
Effect, and the proper Agency and Influence 
of each of them therein. 

So in Natural Philoſophy, if I would find 
what are the Principles or Cauſes of that 
Senſation which we call Heat when I ſtand 
near the Fire; here I ſhall find it is neceſ- 
tary that there be an Agency of the Particles 
of Fire on my Fleſh, either mediately by 
themſelves, or at leaſt by the intermediate 
Air; there muſt be a particular Sort of 
Motion and Vellication impreſt upon my 
Nerves; there muſt be a Derivation of that 


Motion to the Brain; and there muſt be an 
6 X 4 Atten- 
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Attention. of my Soul to this Motion: If 
either of theſe are, wanting the Senſation of 
Haar will not be produced. 

So in the moral World, If I enquire into 
the Revolutian of a State or Kingdom, per 
haps I find it brought about by the Tyrann ok 
or. Folly of a Prince, or by the Diſaffection 
of his own Subjects; and this Diſaffection 
and Oppoſition may ariſe either upon the 
Account of Impoſitions in Religion, or In- 
juries relating to their civil Rights; or the 
Revolution may be effected by the Invaſion 
of a foreign Army, or by the Oppoſition of 
ſome Perſon, at Home or Abroad that lays 
claim to the Government, Ge. ora Hero 
Who would guard the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple; or by many of theſe concuriing toge- 
ther; then we muſt adjuſt. the Influences of 
each as wiſely as we Can, and not aſcribe th: 
whole Event to one of them alone. 

II. WHEN we areenguiring into tic 
Effects ef any particular Cauſe or Cau ſſes, we 

nay follow this Method. 

I. CONSIDER diligently, the Nature of es every 
| Cauſe apart, and obſerve what Effect ever) 
P art or Property ot it will tend to produce. 

. CONSIDER the Cauſes united together 
in ow ieveral Natures, and Ways of Ope- 
ration; enquire hom far the Powers or Pro- 

erties of one will hinder or promote the 
Effects of the other, aud wiſely balance 
the Proportions of their Influence. 
2 3. Con- 
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3. Cos Drx what the Subject is, in or 
upon which the Cauſe is to operate: For the 
ſame Cauſe on different Subjects will often- 
times produce different Effects, as the Sun 
which ſoftens Wax will harden Clay: 

4. Be frequent and' diligent in making all 
proper Expertments, in ſetting ſuch Cauſes 
at work whoſe Effects you defire to know, 
and putting together in an orderly Manner 
ſuch Things as axe moſt likely to produce 
ſome uſeful Effects, according to the beſt 
Survey you can take of all the concurring 
Cauſes and Circumſtances. 


. OBSERYFE carefully all the Events. 


which: happen either by an occaſional Con- 
currence of various Cauſes, or by the in- 
duſtrious Application of knowing Men: 

And hon you tee any happy Effect cer tainly 
produced, and often repeated, treaſure it up 


together with the known Cauſcs of it 


amongſt your Improvements. 


6. Taxt a juſt Survey of all the Cir- 


cumſiances Which attend the Operation of 
any Cauſe or Cauſes, whereby any ſpecial 
Effect is produced, and find out as far as 
poſſible how far any of thoſe Circumſtances 
had a Tendency either to obſtruct or pro- 
mote or change thoſe Operations, ai con- 
ſequently. how far the Effect might be in- 
fluenced by them. | 

In this manner Phyſcians proc ir im- 
prove their Skull. They conudee w ari- 
04 
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ous known Effects of particular Herbs ur 
Drugs, they meditate what will be. the 
Effect of their Compoſition, 'and whether the 
Virtues of the one will exalt or diminiſh 
the Force of the other, or correct any off its 
innocent Qualities. Then they obſerye the 
native Conſtitution, and the preſent Tem- 

r.or Circumſtances of the Patient, and 
what is likely to be the Effect of ſuch a 
Medicine on ſuch a Patient. And in all un- 
common Caſes they make wiſe and cautious 
Experiments, and nicely obſerve the Effects 
of particular compound Medicines on dif- 
ferent Conſtitutions, and in different Diſ- 
eaſes, and by theſe Treaſuries of juſt Obſer- 
vations they grow up to an honourable De- 
gree of Skill in the Art of Healing. 

So the Preacher conſiders the ' Do&rines 
and Reaſons, the Precepts, the Promiſes, and 
Threatnings of the Word of God, and what 
are the natural Effects of them upon the 
Mind; he confiders what is the natural 
Tendency of ſuch a Virtue or ſuch a Vice; 
he is well apprized that the Repreſentation 
of ſome of theſe Things may convince the 
Underſtanding ſome may terrify the Conſci- 
ence, ſome may allure the. ſlothful, and. 
ſome encourage the deſponding Mind ; he 
obſerves the T-mper of his earers, or of 
any particular Perſon that converſes with. 
him about things ſacred, and he Judges what 
- will be the Effects of each Repreſentation, 

ky pe | 1 „ 
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on ſuch Perſons ; he reviews and. recol- 
lets what have been the Effects of ſome 
ſpecial Parts and Methods of his Miniſtry ; 
and by a careful Survey of all theſe he at- 
tains greater Degrees of Skill in his facred 
Employment. 

ſare, In all theſe Caſes we muſt dif. 
tinguiſh thoſe Cauſes and Effects which are 
naturally and neceſſarily connected with each 
other, from thoſe which have only an acci- 
dental or contingent Connection. Even iu 
| thoſe. Cauſes where the Effect is but conti n- 
gent, we may ſometimes arrive at a very high 
Degree of Probability ; yet we cannot ar- 
rive at ſuch Certainty as where the Cauſes 
operate, b. an evident and natural Neceſſity, 
and the Effects neceſſarily follow the Oper- 
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* Tt HE beſt way to "FAT any Sr 
is to begin with a regular Sy em, ot 

a ſhort and plain Scheme of that Science, 
well drawn up into a narrow Compafs, 
omitting the deeper and more abſtruſe Parts 
of it, and that alſo under the Conduct and 
Inſtruction of ſome ſkilful Teacher. Sy f- 
tems are neceſſary to give an entire and 
comprehenſive View of the ſeveral Parts of 
any Science, which may have a mutual In- 
fluence toward the Explication or. Proof of 
each other: Whereas if a Man deals al- 
ways and only in Efays and Diſcaurſes on 
particular Parts of a Science, he will never 
obtain a diſtin*t and juſt Idea of the whol-, 
and may perhaps omit ſome important Part 
of it after ſeven Years reading of ſuch occa- 
ſional Diſcourſes. 

For this Reaſon young Students ſhould 
apply t 1emſelves to their Syſfems much more 
than Pamphlets, That Man is never ſo fit 
to udge of 2 Subjects relating to any 
Scierice, who has never taken a Survey of 
the whole. : 

T 
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Ir is the Remark of an ingenious Writer, 


ſhould a barbarous Indian, who had never 


ſeen a Palace or a Ship, view their ſeparate 
and disjointed Parts, and obferve the Pillars, 
Doors, Windows, Cornices and Turrets of 
the one, or the Prow and Stern, the Ribs and 
Maſts, the Ropes and Shrouds, the Sails and 
Tackle of the o:hber, he would be able to 
form but a very lame and dark Idea of either 
of thoſe excellent and uſeful Inventions. In 
like manner, thoſe who contemplate only 
the Fragments or Eieces broken off from 

any Science diſperſed in ſhort unconnected 
Diſcourſes, and do not diſcern their Rela- 
tion to each other, and how they may be 
adapted, and by their Union procure the de- 
lightful Symmetry of a regular Scheme, can 
never ſurvey an entire Body of Truth, but 
muſt always view it as deformed and diſ- 
membered ; while their Ideas, which muſt 
be ever indiſtinct and often repugnant, will 
lic in the Brain unſorted, and thrown toge- 
ther without Order or Coherence : Such is 
the Knowledge of thoſe Men who live 
3 * the Scraps of the Sciences. 

Vorn of Genius and lively imagina- 
tion, of an active and ſorward Spirit, may 
form within himſelf ſome alluring Scenes 
and pleaſing Schemes in the Beginning of a 
Science, Which are utterly inconſiſtent Wl 
ſome of the neceſſary and ſubſtantial Parts 
of it which appear in the Middle or " 

En 
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End. And if he never read and paſs through 
the whole, he takes up and is ſatisfied with 
his own haſty pleaſing Schemes, and trea- 
fures theſe Errors up amongſt his ſolid Ac- 
quiſitions; whereas, his own Labour and 
oY farther purſued would have ſhewn 
him his early Miſtakes, and cured him of 
his ſelf-flattering Deluſions 
"* HENCE it comes to paſs that we have 
ſo many Hal/-Scholars now-a-days, and 
there is ſo much Confuſion and Inconſiſt- 
ency in the Notions and Opinions of ſome 
Perſons, becauſe they devote their Hours of 
Study entirely to ſhort Eſſays and Pampblets, 
and caſt Contempt upon Syſtems under a 
Pretence of greater Politeneis; whereas the 
true Reaſon of this Contempt of ſyſtema- 
tical Learning is mere Lazineſs and Want 
of judgment. | b. 

II. ArrER we are grown well acquainted 
with a ſhort Syſtem or REP of a Science 
which is written in the plaineſt and moſt 
ſimple Manner, it is then proper. 1s read 0 
larger regular Treaty? on that Subject, if 
we deſign acompleat nowledge and Culti- 
vation of it: And either while we are reading 
tus /arger Syſtem, or after we have done 
it, then occafional Diſcourſes and Eſays upon 
the particular Subjects and Parts of that Sci- 
ence may be read with the greateſt Profit: 
For in theſe Eſſays we may often find very 
confiderable Corrections and Improvements 


of 
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of what theſe Compends, or even the larger 
S1/ftems may have taught us, mingled with 
ſome Miſtakes. 

AND theſe Corrections or Improvements 
ſhould be as Remarks adjoining by way of 
Note or Commentary in their proper Places, 
and ſuperadded to the regular Treatiſe we 
have read. Then a ſtudious and judicious 
Review of the whole will give us a tolerable 
Acquaintance with that Science. | 
III IT is a great Happineſs to have ſuch 
a Tutor, or ſuch Friends and Companions at 
hand, who are able to inform us what are 
the beſt Books written on any Science, or 
any ſpecial Part of it. For want of this 
Advantage, many a Man has waſted his Time 
in reading over perhaps ſome whole Vo- 
lames, and learnt little more by it than to 
know that thoſe Volumes were rot worth 
his reading. 

IV. As for the Languages, they are cer- 
:ninly beft learned in the younger Years of Life. 
The Memory is then moſt empty and un- 
furniſhed; and ready to receive new Ideas 
continually. We find that Children in two 
Years time after they are born, learn to ſpeak 
heir native Tongue. 

V. The more abſtracted Sciences, which 
depend more upon the Underſtanding and 
judgment, and which deal much in abſtract- 
ed Ideas, ſhould not be imprjed upon ¶ hildren too 
#zon ; ſuch are Logic, Meteaphyfics, Ethice, 
| Politics, 
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Politics, or the Depths and Difficulties of 
Grommar. and . Criticiſm. Vet it muſt be 
confeſſed the firſt Rudiments of Grammor 


are neceſſary, or at jeaſt very convenient to 
be known hen a Youth learns a new Lan- 


guage; and ſome general eaſy Principles and 


Rules ot Morality and Divinity are needful 
in order to teach a Child his Duty to God 
and Man; but to enter far into abſtracted 
Reaſonings on theſe Subjects is beyond the 
Capacity of Children. 

VI. Furkx are ſeveral of the Sciences, 
that will mere agreeably empioy our ' younger 
Yeers, and the general. Parts of them may 


be eaſily taken in by Boys, The firſt Prin- 


ciples and caſier Practices of | Arithmetic, 
Geemetiy, Plcin Trigenometry ' Meaſuring 
Heights, Depihs, Len«ths; Diftanices, &c. 
the Rudiments of Geomers y and Aftrons- 
my, hogathicr with ſomething of Mechanics, 
may be eaſily conveyed- into the Minds of 
acute young Perſons from nine or ten Years 
old and Upward. Iheſe Studies may be en- 
tertaining and uſeful to young Ladies as well 


as to Gentlemen, and to all thoſe who are 


bred up to the learned Profeſſions. The Fair 
Sex nay intermingle thoſe with the Opera- 
tions of the Needle and the Knowledge of 

2omeſtic Life. Beys may be taught to 
jointhem with their Kudiments of Grammar 
and their Labour in the Languages. And 


even thoſe who nev er. learn. any Language 
but 
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but their Mother - Tongue may be taught 
theſe Sciences — laſting Benefit in early 
Da | 
— this V be done with Eaſe and 
Advantage — three Reaſons. | 
(.) Becacss they depend fo much up- 
on Schemes and Numbers, Images, Lines 
and Figures, and ſenſible things, that the 
Imagination or Fancy will greatly aſſiſt the 
Underſtanding, and render the Knowledge 
of them much more caly. 

) Tuts Studies are ſo pleaſant that 
they will makethe dry Labour of learning 
Words, Phraſes and Languages more tole- 
rable to Boys in a Latin School by this 
moſt agreeable Mixture. The Employ- 
ment of Youth in theſe Studies will tempt 
them to neglect many of the fooliſh Plays 
of Childhood, and they will find ſweeter 
Entertainment for themſelves and their lei- 
ſute Hours by a Cultivation of theſe pretty 
Pieces of alluring Knowledge. 

(3.) Tux Knowledge of theſe Parts of 
Science are both eaſy and worthy to be re- 
tained in Memory by all Children when they 
come to manly Years, for they are uſeful 
through all the Parts of human Life: They 
tend to enlarge the Underſtanding early, and 
to give a various Acquaintance with uſeful 
Subjects betimes. And ſurely it is beſt as far 
as poſſible to train up Children in the Know- 
= of thoſe Things which they ſhould 

* never 
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never forget, rather than to let them waſts 
Years of Life in Trifles, or in- hard Words 
which are not worth remembering. 

Axp here by the way I cannot but won - 
der that any Author in our Age ſhould have 
attempted to teach any of the exploded 
Phyſics of Deſcartes, or the nobler Inven- 
ie of Sir /ſaac Newton, in his Hypotheſis 
of the heavenly Bodies and their Motions, 
in his Doctrine of Light and Colours, and 
other Parts of his Phyfiology, or to inſtruct 
Children in the Knowledge of the Theory 
of the Heavens, Earth and Planets, withont 
any Figures or Diagrams. Is it poſhble to 
give a Boy or a young Lady the clear, dif- 
tinct and proper Apprehenſions of theſe 
Things without Lines and Figures to de- 
ſcribe them? Does not their Underſtanding 
want the Aid of Fancy and Images to con- 
vey ſtronger and juſter Ideas of them to the 
inmoſt Soul: Or do they imagine that 
Youth can penetrate into all theſe Beauties 
and Artifices of Nature without theſe Helps 
which Perſons of maturer Age find neceſſa- 
ry for that Purpoſe? I would not willingly 
name the Books, becauſe ſome of the Wri- 
ters are ſaid to be Gentlemen of excellent 
Ac uirements. 

VII. Ar rex we have firſt learnt 1 
gone through any of thoſe Arts or Sciences 
"which are to be explained by Diagrams, 
IN and Schemes, ſuch as Geometry, 
f Geography, 


4 
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Geography, Aftronomy, Optics, Mechanics, 
. &c. we. may beſt preſerve them in Memory 

by having thoſe Schemes and Figures in large 
Sheets of Paper hanging always before the 
Eye in Cloſets, Parlours, Halls, Chambers, 
Entries, Stair-Caſes, Sc. Thus the learn- 
ed Images will be perpetually impreſt on 
the Brain, and will keep the Learning that 
depends upon them alive and freſh in the 
Mind through the growing Vears of Life: 
The mere Diagrams and Figures will ever 
recat tog our Thoughts thoſe Theorems, 
Problems and Corollaries which have been 
demonſtrated by them | 

I is incrediblehow much Geography may 
be learnt this Way by the two Terreſtrial 
Hemiſpheres, and by particular Maps and 
Charts of the Coafts and Countries of the 
Earth happily diſpoſed round about us, 
Thus we may learn alſo the Conftellattrmes 
by juſt Projections of the Celeſtial Sphere, 
hung up in the ſame Manner. And I muſt. 
confeſs for the Bulk of Learners of A/tro- 
nomy, I like that Projection of the Stars 
beſt, which includes in it all the Stars in 
our Horizon, and therefore it reaches to 
the 38> Degree of Southern Latitude, 
though its Center is the North-Pole. 
This gives us a better View of the heavenly 
Bodies as they appear every Night to us, 
and it may be made uſe of with a little 
Inſtruction, and with Eaſe, to ſerve for a 

2 | TV 4 Noclur- 
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No#urnal, and ſhew the true Hour of oo 
Night. 1 
Bur remember that if there be any vr 
louring upon theſe Maps or Projections, it 
ſhould be laid on fo thin, as not to ob- 
ſcure or conceal any Part of the Lines, Fl. 
res or Letters: Whereas moſt Times they 
are daubed ſo thick with gay and glaring 
Colours, and hung up ſo high above the 
Reach of the Eye that ſhould ſurvey and 
read them, as er their only Deſi 
were to make a gaudy Show upon the Wall. 
and they hung there merely to cover ches 
naked Plaiſter or Wainſcot. 
Tuos x Sciences which may be arron 
out into Tables may alſo be thus hung up 
and diſpoſed in proper Places, ſuch as, 
21 Abſtracts of Hiſtory, Chronology, &c. 
indeed the Schemes of any of the Arts 
d Seiendes may be analyſed in à Sort of 
Stelcton, and repreſented upon Tubles, with 
the various Dependencies and Connections 
of their ſeveral Parts and Subjects that belong 
to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has happily 
thrown the Grammar of ſeveral Languages 
into ſuch Tables; and a frequent Review 
of theſe Abratts and Epitomes would tend 
much to imprint them on the Brain, when 
they have been once well learned; this 
would keep thoſe learned Traces always 
open, and aſſiſt the Weakneſs of a labouring 


Memory. In this Manner may a —_ 
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of the Scripture Hiſtory be drawn out, and 
perpetuate thoſe Ideas in the Mind 'with 
which our daily reading, furniſhes us. 


VIII. Evexy Man who pretends to the 


Character of a Scholar ſhould attain ſome 
general and ſuperficial Idea of meft or all the 
Sciences: For there is a certain Connection 
among the various Parts of human Know- 


ledge, ſo that ſome Notions borrowed from 


any one Science muy aſſiſt our Acquaintance 
wich any other, either by way of Explication, 
Llnſi ation or Proof: Though there are ſome 
Sciences conjoined by a much nearer Affi- 
nity than others. 

IX. Let thoſe Parts of every Science be 
chiefly ſtudied at firſt, and reviewed after- 
wards which have a more direct Tendency to 
aſſiſi our proper Pr: feſſion, as Men, or our 
general Profeſſion as Chriſtians, always ob- 
ſerving what we ourſelves have found moſt 
neceſiary and uſeful to us in the Courſe of 
our Lives. Age and Experience will teach 
us to jlidge which of the Sciences, and which 
Parts of them, have been of greateſt Uſe 
and are molt valuable; but in younger Years 
of Life we are not ſufficient Judges of this 


Matter, and therefore ſhould ſeek Advice 


from others who are elder. 

X. THERE are three learned Profeſſions 
among us, viz. Divinity, Law, and Medi- 
cine. Though every Man who pretendstobe 
2 Scholar or a Gentleman ſhould ſo far ac- 
1 quaint 
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quaint himſelf with a ſuperficial Scheme of 
all the Sciences, as not to ſtand amazed hke 
a mere Stranger at the mention of the am- 
mon Subjects that belong to them; yet there 
is no Neceſſity for every Man of Learning 
to enter into their Difficulties and deep Re- 
ceſſes, nor to climb the Heights to which 
ſome others have arrived. The Knowledge 
of them in a proper Meaſure may be hap- 
pily uſeful to every Profeſſion, not only be- 
cauſe all Arts and Sciences have a Sort of 
Communion and Connection with each 
other, but it is an angelic Pleaſure to grow 
in Knowledge; it is a Matter of Honour and 
Eſteem, and renders a Man more agreeable 
and acceptable in every Company. _ 
Bur let us ſurvey ſeveral of them more 
particularly, with regard to the-learned Pro- 
feſſions: And firſt of the Mathematics. 
+ XI. Troucn I have ſooften commended 
mathematical Studies, and particularly the 
Speculations of Arithmetic and Geometry, 
asa Means to fix a wavering Mind, to beget 
an Habit.of Attention, and to improve the 
Faculty of Reaſon; yet I would by no 
means be underſtood to recommend to all 
a Purſuit of theſe Sciences, to thoſe exten- 
five Lengths to which the Moderns havead- 
vanced them. This is neither neceffary nor 
proper for any Students, but thoſe fe who 
ſhall make theſe Studies their chief Pro- 
feſſion and Buſineſs of Life, or thoſe Gentle- 
men 
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men whoſe Capacities and Turn of Mind 
are ſuited to theſe Studies, and have all man- 
ner of Advantage to improve in them. 

Tux general Principles of Aritbmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry and ele of Geo- 
graphy, of modern Afironůomy, Mechamcs, 
Statics and Optics have their valuable and 
excellent Uſes, not only for the Exerciſe 
and Improvement of the Faculties of the 
Mind, but the Subjects themſelves are very 
well worth our Knowledge in a moderate 
Degree, and are often made of admirable 
Service in human Life. So much of theſe 
Subjects as Dr. Wells has given us in his 
three Volumes, entitled, The Young Gentle- 
tleman's Mathematics, is richly ſufticient for 
the greateſt Part of Scholars or Gentlemen; 
though perhaps there may, be ſome ſingle 
Treatiſes, at leaſt on ſome of theſe Subjects, 
which may be better written and more uſe- 
ful to be peruſed than thoſe of that learned 
Author. . 

Bur a Penetration into the abſtruſe Dif- 
ficulties and Depths of modern Algebra and 
Fluxions, the various Methods of Quadra- 
tures, the Menſuration of all Manner of 
Curves, and. their mutual Transformation, 
and twenty other Things that ſome modern 
Mathematictans deal in, are not worth the 
Labour of thoſe who deſign either of the 
three learned Profeſſions, Divinity, Law, 


or Phyſic, as the Buſineſs of Life. This is 
| Y 4 the 
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the Sentence of. a conſiderable Man, viz. 
Dr. Grorge Cheyne, who was a very wy 
Proficient and Writer on theſe Subjects: 
He affirms that they are but barren and airy 
Studies fora Man entirely to live upon, and 
that for-a Man to indulge and riot in theſe 
exquiſitely  bewitching Contemplations is 
only proper for public Profeſſors, or for 
Gentlemen of Eſtates, who have a ſtrong 
Propenſity this Way, and a Genius fit to 
cultivate them. | 
Bor, ſays he, to own a great but griev- 
ous Truth, though they may quicken and, 
Marpen the Invention, ſtrengthen and ex- 
tend the Imagination, improve and refine the 
reaſoning Faculty, and are of uſe both in 
the neceſſary and the luxurious Refinement 
af mechanical Arts; yet having no tendency 
to rectify the Will, to ſweeten the Temper, 
or. mend . the Heart, they often leave a 
Stiffneſs, a Poſitiveneſs and Sufficiency. on 
weak Minds, which is much more perni- 
cious to Society, and to the Intereſts of 
the great End of our Being, than all their 
Advantages can recompence. He adds fur- 
ther concerning thelaunchingintothe Depth 
of theſe Studies, that they are apt to beget 
a ſecret and refined Pride, and over-weening 
and over-bearing Vanity, the moſt oppoſite 
Temper to the true Spirit of the Goſpel. 
This tempts them to preſume on a Kind 
of Omniſcience in reſpect to their Fellow- 
| Creatures, 
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Creatures, who have not riſen to their Ele- 
vation; nor are they fit to be truſted in the 
Hands of any but thoſe who have acquired 
a humble Heart, a lowly Spirit, and a ſober 
and teachable Temper. See Dr. Cheynes 
Preface to his Eſſay on Health and long Liſe. 
XII. SoMe of the practical Parts of Geo- 
metry, Ajtronomy, Diallmg, Optics, Statice, 
Mechanics, &c. ma be agreeable Enter- 


tainments and Amuſements to Students in 


every Profeſſion at leiſure Hours, if they 
enjoy fuci: Circumſtances of Life as to fur- 
niſh them vrith Conveniences for this Sort of 


Improvement: But let them take great Care 


leitthey entrench _ more neceſſary Em- 

ployments, and fo fal 
Cenſure of waſted Time. | 
yr I cannot help making this Obſerva-- 
tion, that where Students, or indeed any 
young Gentlemen, have in their early Vears 
made themſelves Maſters of a Variety of 
clegant Problems in the Mathematic Circle 
of Knowledge, and gained the moſt eaſy, 
neat, and entertaining Experiments in aatu- 
ral Philoſophy, with ſome ſhort and agree- 
able Speculations or Practices in any other of 
the Arts or Sciences, they have hereby laid 
a Foundation for the Eſteem 'and Love of 
Mankind among thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe, in higher or lower Ranks of Life; 
they have been often guarded by this Means 
from the Temptation of innocent Pleaſures, 
and 


under the Charge and 
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and-have ſecured both their own Hours and 
the Hours of their Companions from run- 
ning to waſte in Sauntering and Trifles,and 
from a. thouſand Impertinences in filly 
Dialogues, .. Gaming and Drinking, and 
many criminal and fooliſh Scenes of Talk 
and Action, have beeg prevented by theſe 
innocent. and improving Elegancies of 
Knowledge. . | 
XIII. HisTory is a neceſſary Study in 
the ſupreme Place for Gentlemen who deal 
in Politics. The Government of Nations, 
and diſtreſsful and deſolating Events which 
have in all Ages attended the Miſtakes of 
Politicians, ſhould: be ever preſent on their 
Minds to warn them to avoid the like Con- 
duct. Geography and Chronology, which 
preciſely informs us of the Place and Jime 
vrhere ſuch Tranſactions or Events happened, 
art the Eyes of Hiſtory, and of abſolute 
Neceſſity in ſome Meaſure to attend it. 
Bur Hiſtory, ſo far as relates to the Af - 
fairs of the Bible, is as neceſſary to Divines 
as to Gentlemen of any Profeſſion. It helps 
us to reconcile many Dithculties in Scrip- 
ture, and demonſtrates a divine Providence. 
Dr. ' Prideaux's Cannection of the Old and 
New Teſtament is an excellent Treatiſe of this 
XIV. Amonc the ſmaller Hiſtories, Bio- 
graphy, or the Memoirs of the Lives of great 
and good Men, has a high Rank in my 
Eſteem as worthy of the Peruſal of every 
| | Perſon 
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Perſon who devotes himſelf to the Study of 
Divinity. Therein we frequently find our 
holy Religion reduced to Practice, and many 
Parts of Chriſtianity ſhining with a tranſcen- 
dent and exemplary Light. We learn there 
how deeply ſenfible great and good Menhave 
been of the Ruins of human Nature by the 


firſt Apoſtacy from God, and how they have 


toiled and laboured and turned themſelves 
on all Sides, to ſeek a Recovery in vain, 
till they have found the Ge of Chreft an 
all-ſufficient Relief. We are there furniſhed 
with effectual and unanſwerable Evidences 
that the Religion of Jeſus, with all its Self- 


denials, Virtues and Devotions, is a very 


practicable Thing, ſince it has been carried 


to ſuch a Degree of Honour by ſome wiſe 
and holy Men. We have been there affured 
that the Pleaſures and Satisfactions of the 
Chriftian Life, in its preſent Practice and its 
future Hopes, are not the mere Raptures of 
Fancy and Enthuſiaſm, when ſome of the 
ſtricteſt Profeſſors of Reaſon have added the 

Sanction of their Teſtimony, - * + 
In ſhort, the Lives or Memoirs of perſons 
of Piety well written, have been of infinite 
and unſpeakable Advantage to the Diſciples 
and Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and have 
g1ven us admirable Inſtances and Rules how 
to reſiſt every Temptation of a ſoothing or 
a frownin World, how to practice impor- 
tant and difficult Duties, how to love 
above 
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above all; and to love our Neighbours as our 
ſelves, to live by the Faith of the Son of 
God, and to die in the ſame Faith in ſure 
and certain Hope of a Reſurrection to eter- 
nal Liſe. 

XV. Kevterrnks: that Logic as On 
| tology or Metaphyſics are necefſary Sciences; 
though they have been greatly abuſed by 
ſcholaſtic Writers who have profeſſed to 
teach them in former Ages. Not only all 
Students, whether they deſign the Profeſſion 
of Theology, Law or Phyjic, but all Gentlemen 
ſhould-at leaſt ire a ſuperficial Know- 
ledgeof them. The Introduction of ſo many 
Subtleties, nice Diſtinctions and inſignificant 
Terms without clear Ideas, has brought a 

Part of the Logic and Metapbyjics of 
the Schools into juſt Contempt. Their 
Logic has appeared the mere Art of Wrang- 
ling, and their Metaphyfics the Skill of ſplit- 
ting an Hair, of Aa guiding without a 
Difference, and of putting long hard Names 
upon common Things, and ſometimes upon 
a confuſed Jumble of Things which have 
no clear Ideas belonging to them. 

IT is certain that an unknown Heap of 
Trifles and Impertinences have been inter- 
mingled with theſe uſeful Parts of Learn- 
ing; upon which Account many Perſons in 


this polite Age have made it a Part of their 
Preetling to throw a Jeſt upon them; and 
| ITY bl be Lat 0 | 9 
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tocrally them well has been eſteemed à more 
valuable Talent than to underſtand them. 
Bur this is running into wide Extremes, 
nor ought theſe Parts of Science to be aban- 

doned by the Viſe, becauſe ſome Writers of 
formet Ages have played the Fool with 

them. True Logic teaches us to uſe our 
Reaſon well, and brings a Light into the 
Underſtanding :2True : Metaphyjics or Onto- 
, cafts a Light upon all the Objects of 
Luan wy and Meditation, by ranging every 

Being with all the abſolute and relative Per- 
fections and Properties, Modes and Atten- 
dants:of it in proper Ranks or Claſſes, and 
thereby it diſcovers the various Relations of 
Things to each other, and what are their 
general or ſpecial Differences from each 
other, wherein a great Part of human Know- 
ledge conſiſts. And by this means it 

reatly i conduces to inſtruct us in Method, 
ar the Diſpoſition of every thing into its 
proper Rank and Claſs: jo _ gonad 
butes or Actions. 

XVI. Ir were to fay any thing oh na- 
tural Philsfophy, I would venture to lay: 
down my Sentiments thus. | 

EF THINK it muſt needs be very uſeful to 
2 Divine to underſtand: ſomething of natu- 
ral Science. The mere natural Hiſtor y.of 
Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, of Inſetts, 7 rees 
and Plants, as well as of Meteors, ſuch af 
Clouds, Thunders, Lightnings, Snow, Hail, 


( Froſt, 
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mon Appearances may be of - confidetable 
uſe to one who ſtudies Dviuty, to give 
him a wider and more delightful View of 
the Works of God, and to furniſn him 
with lively and 1 8. Mota- 
phors draun —— — of Na- 
ture, to diſplay and re rs, en the Things of 
God and Religion in moſt beautiful ns 
affecting Colours. 2011 \ 
Aun if the mere Hiſtory: of theſe Things 
be uſeful for this Purpoſe, ſurely it will be 
of further — o be led into the 
Reaſons, Cauſes and Effetts of theſe natural 
Objects and Appearances, and to knew the 
eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, Matter and 
Motion, whereby the great God carries on 
his extenſive Works of Providence es the 
Creation to this Day. 
I conFess the old Aviftetelean Sens 
of this Science will teach us very little that 
is worth the knowing about theſe Matters: 
But the later Writers who have explained 
Nature and its Operations in a more ſenſible 
and geometrical Manner are well worth the 
moderate Study of a Divine; eſpecially 
thoſe who have followed the Principles of 
that Wonder of our Age and Nation, Sir 
| Newton. There is much Pleaſure and 
intertainment as well as real Profit to be 
derived from thoſe admirable Improvements 
e's have been advanced in natural Philo- 


fophy 
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ſahl in late Vears by the Aſſiſtance of Ma- 
themetical Learning, as well as from the 
Multitude of Experiments which have been 
made and are ſtill making in natural Subjects. 
XVII. Tais is a Science which indeed 
eminently belongs to the Poyſician: He 
— all the Parts of human Na- 
ture, what are the ſaund and healthy Func- 
tions of an animal Body, and hat are tho 
Diſtempers and Dangers which attend it; 
he ſhould alſo be. furniſhed with. .a large 
Knowledge of Plants and Minerale, and 
every thing which makes up the Meteria 
Medica, or the Ingredients of which. ou 
dicines ate made; and many other Thing 
in natural Philoſophy are ſubſetvient —— 
Profeſſion, as well as to the kindred Art = 
8 


XVIII. Quxsrioxs, about the — 
and Oherations of Nature may alſo lome- 
times come into the Lawyer's Cognizance, 
eſpecially ſach as relate to Aſſaults, VVounds, 
Murders, Se. TI remember I haye read a 


Trial of a Man for Murder by- drowning, 


wherein the Judge on the Bench heard ſe- 
veral Arguments concerning the Lungs be- 
ing filled or not filled with Water, by In- 
ſpiration or Expiration, Sc. to all which.hg 
profeſſed bienfalf ſo much a Stranger, an 
not do him any great Honour an publio. . 
XIX. Bo I think no Divine who cas 
obtain it, ſhould be utterly deſtitute Lo this 
o- 
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Knowledge. By the Aſſiſtance of this Study 
he will be better able to ſurdey the various 
Monuments of creating Wiſdom in the 
Heavens, the Earth and the Seas, with 
Wonder and Worſhip : And by the Uſe of 
à moderate Skill in this Science he may com- 
municate ſo much of the aſtoniſhing Works 
of God in the Formation and Government 
of this vifible World, and fo far inſtruct 
many of his Hearers, as may aſſiſt the 
Transfuſion of the fame Ideas into their 
Minds, and raiſe them to the ſame delight- 
ful Exerciſes of Devotion. O Lord, bow 
manifold are thy Works ? in Wiſdom haſt. thou 
made them all! They are ſought out by'all 
that have Pleaſure in them. | 

Brstpzs, it is worthy of the Notice of 
every Student in T, mtr 4 that he ought to 
have ſome Acquaintance with the Principles 
of Nature, that he may judge a little how 
far they will go; ſo that he may not be 
impoſed upon to take every ſtrange Appear- 
— in 2 for a Miracle, — — m 
reaſon the clearer upon this Subject, that 7 
may better confirm the Miracles of 
and of Chriſt, nor yield up his Faith = 
any Pretences of Prodigy and Wonder, 
which are either the occafional and uncom- 
mon Operations of the Elements, or the 
crafty Ste _ of Men well ſkilled in Phi- 
loſophy and mechanical Operations todelude 
- the Simple. | 


XX. Tur 
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XX. Tur Knowledge alſo of animal 
Nature and of the rational Soul f Man, 
and the mutual Influence of theſe: two In- 
gredients of our Compoſition upon each 
other, is worthy the Study of a Divine. 
It is of great Importance to Perſons of this 
Character and Office to judge how far the 
animal Powers have Influence upon ſuch and , 
ſuch particular Appearances and Practices f 
Mankind; how far the Appetites or Paſ- 
ſions of human Nature are owing to the 7 
Fleſh and Blood, or to the Mind; how far 
they may be moderated, and how far they 
ought to be ſubdued; and what are the 
happieſt Methods of obtaining theſe Ends. 
By this Science alſo we may be better in- 
formed, how far theſe Paſſions or Appetites 
are lawful, and how far they are criminal, 
by conſidering how far they are ſubject to 
the Power of the Will, and how far they 
may be changed and corrected by our Watch- 
fulneſs, Care and Diligence. 

Ix comes alſo very properly under the 
Cognizance of this Profeſſion to be able in 
ſome Meaſure to determine Queſtions which 
may ariſe relating to real Inſpiration or Pro- 
pbecy, to wild Euthuſiaſm, to Fits of a con- 
dulſive Kind, to Melancholy or Phrenzy, &c. 
and what Directions are proper to be given 
concerning any Appearances of this Nature. 

XXI. NexrT to the Knowledge of 24 


tural Things, and Acquaintance with tha. 
Z human 


wa, 
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human Nature and Conſtitution, which is 
made up of Soul and Body, I think natural 
Religion properly takes its Place. This con- 
fiſts of theſe two Parts, vi. (1.) The Spe- 
culutive or Contemplative, which is the Kngw- 
ledge of God in his various Perfections and in 
his Relations to his rational Creatures, fo far 
as may-be known by the Light of Nature, 
which heretofore uſed to be called the ſecond 
Part of Metaphyſichs. Tt includes alſo (2.) 
That which is EB okticat or Active, which is 
the Knowledge of the ſeveral Duties which 
ariſe from our Relation to God, and our Re- 
lation to our Fellow-creatures, and our pro- 

r Conduct and Government of ourſelves; 
this has been uſed to be called Ethics or 
moral Philoſophy. | 

XXII. Tur Knowledge of theſe Things 
is proper for all Men of Learning; not only 
becaule it teaches them to obtain juſter 
Views of the ſeveral Parts of revealed Reli- 
gion and of Chriſtianity which are built upon 
them, but becauſe every Branch of natural 
Religion and of moral Duty is contained 
and neceſſarily implied in all the revealed 
Religions that ever God preſcribed to the 
World. We may well ſuſpect that Religion 
does not come from God which renounces 
any Part of natural Duty. 

WurTHER Mankind live under the 
Diſpenſation of the Patriarchs, or of Moſes, 
or the Prophets, or of our Lord Jeſs —_ 

| 
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ſtill we are bound to know the one true God, 
and to practife all that Adoration and Reve- 
rence, all that Love to him, that Faith in 
his Perfections, with that Obedience and 
Submiſſion to his Will, which natural Reli- 
gion requires. We are ſtill bound to exer- 
ciſe that Juſtice, Truth and Goodneſs towards 
our Neighbours, that Reſtraint and Modera- 
tion of our own Appetites and Paſſions, and 
that regular Behaviour towards ourſelves and 
all our Fellow-creatures around us, which 
moral Philsfophy teaches. There is no Sort 
of revealed Religion that will diſpenſe with 
theſe natural Obj; gations: Anda happy Ac- 
quaintance with the ſeveral Appetites, Incli- 
nations, and Paſſions of human Nature, and 
the beſt Methods to rule and reſtrain, to direct 
and govern them, are our conſtant Buſineſs, 
and ought to be our everlaſting Study. 
Ver I would lay down this Caution, 
viz. That ſince Students are inſtructed 
in the Knowledge of the true Ged in their 
Lectures on Chriſtianity, and fince among 
the Chriſtian Duties they are alſo taught 
all the moral DiFates of the Light of Na- 
ture, or a compleat Scheme of Ethics, there 
is no abſolute Neceſſity of learning theſe 
two Parts of natural Religion, as diſtinct 
Sciences, ſeparate and by themſelves : But 
fill it is of great Importance for a Tutor, 
while he is reading to his Pupils theſe Parts 
of the Chriſtian Religion, to give them notice 
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how far the Light of Nature or mere Reaſon 
will inſtruct us in theſe Doctrines and Du- 
ties, and how far we are obliged to Divine 
Revelation and Scripture, for clearing up and 
eſtabliſhing the firm '*oundations of the one, 
for affording us ſuperior Motives and Pow- 
ers to practiſe the other, for raiſing them 
to more exalted Degrees, and building fo 
glorious a Superſtructure upon them. 

XXIII. Tre Study of natural Religion, 
viz. The Knowledge of God and the Rules 
of Virtue and Piety, as far as they are diſ- 
covered by the Light of Nature, is needful 
indeed to prove the Truth of Divine Reve- 
lation or Scripture, in the moſt effectual 
Manner : But after the Divine Authority of 
Scripture is eſtabliſhed, that will be a very 
ſufficient Spring from whence the Bulk of 
Mankind may derive their Knowledge of 
Divinity or the Chriſtian Religion, in order 
to their own preſent Faith and Practice, and 
their future and eternal Happineſs. In this 
Senſe Theology is a Science neceſſary for every 
one that hopes for the Favour of Godand the 
Felicity of another World ; and it is of in- 
finitely more Importance than any of the 
Arts and Sciences which belong to any of the 
learned Profeſſions here on Earth. 

XXIV. PERHAPS it will be thought ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning 
the Study of the Civil Lat, or the Law of 
Natbre and Nations, 


If 
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Ir we would ſpeak with great Juſtneſs 
and Propriety, the Civil Law ſignifies the 
peculiar Law of each State, Country or 
City.: But what we now-a-days uſually 
mean by the Civil Law is a Body of Laws 
compoſed out of the beſt of the Reman and 
Grecian Laws, and which was in the main 
received and obſerved through all the Romar 
Dominions for above twelve hundred Years. 

The Romans took the firſt Grounds of this 
Law from what they call zhe twelve Tables, 
which were the Abridgments of the Laws of 
S2lon at Athens, and of other Cities in Greece, 
famous for Knowledge and Wiſdom ; to 
which they added their own ancient Cuſ- 
toms of the City of Rome, and the Laws 
which were made there. Theſe written Laws 
were ſubject to various Interpretations, 
whence Controverſies daily ariſing, they were 
determined by the Judgment of the Learn- 
ed; and theſe Determinations were what 
they firſt called Jus Civile. All this by De- 
Trees grew to a vaſt Number of Volumes; 
and therefore the Emperor Juſtinian com- 
manded his Chancellor Tr:401zan to reduce 
them to a perfect Body, and this 1s called 
the Body of the Civil Law. 

XXV. Bur that which is of moſt Im- 
portance for all learned Men to be acquaint- 
ed with is the Law of Nature, or the Know- 
ledge of Right and Wrong among Mankind, 
whether it be tranſacted between fingle 
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Perſons or Communities, ſo far as common 
Reaſon and the Light of Nature dictatę and 
direct. This is what Pigfendhrſt calls the 
Tao f Nature and Nations, as will appear 
if you conſult Sect. 3. Chap. III. of that 
moſt valuable Falio he has Written on that 
Subject; which is well worthy the Study of 
every Man of Learning, particularly Lawyers 
and Dzvines, together with other Treatiſes 
on the ſame Theme. 

Ir any Queſtion propoſed relate to Right 
and Property and Juſtice between Man and 
Man, in any polite. and civilized Country, 
though it muſt be adjudged chiefly accord- 

ing to the particular Statutes and Laws of 

that Country, yet the Knowledge of the 
Law of Nature will very conſiderably aſſiſt 
the Lawyer and the Civil udge in the De- 
termination thereof. And this Knowledge 
will be of great Uſe to. Divines, not only 
in deciding of Caſes of Conſoience among 
Men, and anſwering any difficult Enquiries 
which may be propoſed to them on thi: 
Subject, but it will greatly aſſiſt them, alſo 
in their Studies relating to the Law of God, 
and the Performance or Violation thereof, 
the Nature of Duty and Sin, Reward and 
Puniſhment. 

XXVI. I nave ſpoken ſomething of the 
Languages before, but let me here reſume the 
Subject, and put in a few Thoughts about 
thole Studies which are wont to be called 
Philo- 
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Philological ; ſuch as Hiftory, Languages, 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Poefy, and Cretictſm. - 
AN Acquaintance with ſome of the /2ar7- 


ed Languages at leaſt, is neceſſary for all the 


three learned Profeſſions. 

XXVII. Tur Lawyers, who have the 
lcafſt Need of foreign Tongues, ought to 
underſtand Latin. During many Ages paſt, 
very important Matters in the Law were 
always written and managed in that Lan- 
guage by the Lawyers, as Preſcriptions in 
Medicine by the Phyſicians, and Citations of 
the Scriptures in Divinity were always made 
in Latin by the Divine. Prayers alſo were 
ordained to be ſaid publickly and privately 
in the Roman Tongue: Pater-Nefters and 
Ave- Marias were half the Devotion of thoſe 
Ages. Theſe cruel Impoſitions upon the 
People would not ſuffer them to read in their 
own Mother Tongue what was done, either 
to or for, their own Souls, their Bades, or 
their Eſtates. I am ready to ſuſpect this 
was all owing to the Craft and Policy of 
the Prieſthood and Church of Rome, which 


endeavoured to aggraridize themſelves, and 


exalt their own Profeſſion into a ſovereign 
Tyranny, and to make mere Slaves of the 
Laity among Mankind, by keeping them 
in utter Ignorance, Darkneſs and Depend- 
ance. And they were willing to compound 
the Matter with the Phy/ic:ans and the Law- 
yers, and allow them a ſmall Share in this 
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Tyranny over the Populace, to maintain 
their own ſupreme Dominion over all. 
Bor we — God the World is grown 
ſomething wiſer; and of late Vears the Bri- 
770% Parliament has been pleaſed to give Re- 
lief from that Bondage in Matters relating 
to the Law allo, as in the Age of the Re- 
formation we were delivered from ſaying our 
Prayers in Latin, from being bound to read 
the Word of God in a Tongue unknown to 
the People, and from living in an everlaſt- 
ing Subjection to the Clergy in Matters of 

this Life and the Life to come. 

Bor to return. There are ſtill ſo many 
Forms. of Proceedings in Judicature, and 
Things called by Latin Names in the Pro- 
feſſion of the Law, and ſo many barbarous 
Words with Latin Terminations, that it is 
neceſſary Lawyers ſhould underſtand this 
Language. Some Acquaintance alſo with 
the old French Tongue 1s needful for the 
ſame Perſons and Profeſſion, ſince the Te- 
nures of Littleton, which are a Sort of 
Bible to the Gentlemen of the long Robe, 
were written in that Language: And this 
Tongue has been interwoven in ſome Forms 
of the Engliſß Law, from the Days of 
William the Conqueror, who came from 
Normandy in France. 

XXVIII. Ph Micians ſhould be killed i in 
the Greek as well as in the Latin, becauſe 
their great Maſter Hippocrates wrote in that 

Tongue 
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Tongue, and his Writings are ſtill of 
Value and Uſe; A Multitude of the Names, 
both of the Parts of the Body, of Diſeaſes, 
and of Medicines, are derived from the 
Greek Language: And there are many ex- 
cellent Books of Phy/ic both in the theo- 
retical and practical Parts of it which are 
delivered tothe World in the Roman Tongue, 
and of which that Profeſſion ſhould not be 
ignorant. | | 


XXIX. Sven as intend the Study of 


Theology ſhould be well acquainted alſo with 


the Latin, becauſe it has been for many 
hundred Years the Language of the Schools 


of Learning: Their Diſputations are gene- 


rally limited to that Language, and many 
and excellent Books of Divinity muſt be en- 
tirely concealed from the Students unleſs 
they are acquainted with Latin Authors. 

Bur thoſe that deſign the facred Pro- 
feſſion of Theology ſhould make it their La- 
bour of chief Importance to be very con- 
verſant with their Bibles, both in the old 
and new Teſtament: And this requires ſome 
Knowledge of thoſe original Languages, 
Greek and Hebrew, in which the Scriptures 
were written. All that will purſue theſe 
Studies with Honour ſhould be able to read 
the old Teſtament tolerably in the Hebrew 
Tongue: At leaſt they ſhould be ſo far ac- 
quainted with it as to find out the Senſe of 
a Text by the Help of a Dictionary. But 
| | ſcarce 
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ſcarce any Man ſhould be thought worthy 
of the Name of a folid Divine or a ſkilful 
Teacher of the Goſpel in theſe Days of 
Light and Liberty, unlefs he has pretty 
good Knowledge of the Greek, fince all the 
important Points of the Chriſtian Religion 
are derived from the New Teſtament, which 
was firſt written in that Language. 

XXX.- As for the Syriac and Arabic 
Tongues, if one Divine in thirty or in three 
hundred travel far into theſe Regions, it 1s 
enough. A few learned Men ſkilled in theſe 
Languages will make ſufficient Remarks 
upon them for the Service of the whole Chi. 
tian World; which Remarks may ſome- 
times happen to be of Uſe to thoſe Drvines 
which are unacquainted with them in read- 
ing the Bible. But the Advantage of theſe 
Tongues 1s not of ſo great Importance as it 
has been too often repreſented. My Reader 
will agree with me when he conſiders that 

the chief Uſes of them are theſe. 
Tut Arabic is a Language which has 
ſome Kindred and Affinity to the Hebrew, 
and perhaps we may now and then gueſs at 
the Senſe of fome uncommon and doubtful 
Hebrew Word, which is found but once or 
twice in the Bible, by its ſuppoſed Affinity 
to the Arabic: But whatſoever Conjectures 
may be made by ſome Kindred of a Hebrew 
Word to an Arabic Root, yet there is no 


Certainty to be gatherea from it; for even 
3 Words 
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Words of the ſame Language which are un- 
doubtedly derived from the ſame Theme or 
Primitive will give us but very doubtful and 
ſorry Information concerning the trye Senſe 
of kindred Words which ſpring from the 
ſame Theme. 

LET me give a plain Inſtance or two of 
this Uncertainty. The Word Strages ſigni- 
fies Slaughter ; Stratum is Latin for a Bed; 
Stramen is Straw; and Stragulum is a Quilt 
or Coverlid : They are all drawn and de- 
rived from Sterno; which ſignifies to throw 
down, to kill, or to ſpread abroad. Let the 
Critics tell me what certain Senſe they 
could put upon either of theſe four Words 
by their mere Cognation with each other, 
or their Derivation from one common Verb. 
Again, who could tell me the certain mean- 
ing and preciſe Idea of the Word honeſt in 
Engliſh, and afſure me that it ſignifies a 
Man of Integrity, Juſtice and Probity, though 
it is evidently derived from hone/tus in La- 
tin? Whereas Honeſtus hath a very different 
Idea, and fignifies a Man of ſome Figure in 
the World, or a Man of Honour. Let any 
Man judge then how little Service toward 
explaining the Hebrew Tongue can be fur- 
niſhed from all the Language of Arabia. 
Surely a great Part of the long learned Fa- 
tigues and tireſome Travels of Men through 
this Country, is almoſt vain and uſeleſs to 
make the Hebreto Bible better underſtood. 

As 
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As for the Syriac Language, it is granted 
there may be ſome ſmall Advantage drawn 
from the Knowledge of it, becauſe there is 
a very ancient Tranſlation of the New 7 
tament in that Tongue: And perhaps this 
may ſometimes give a proper and appoſite 
Meaning to a difficult and doubtful Text, 
and offer a fair Hint for recovering the true 
Meaning of the Scripture from the perverſe 
Gloſſes of other Writers. But there are ſe- 
veral Commentators and Lexicographers who 
have been acquainted with the Syriac Lan- 
guage, and have given us the chief of theſe 
Hints in their Writings on Scripture. 

AND after all, fince none of theſe Aſſiſt- 
ances can yield us a ſufficient Proof of a true 
Interpretation, and give us the certain Senſe of 
a Text, who would be perſuaded to waſte any 
great Numberof his better Hours in ſuch dry 
Studies, and in Labours of ſo little Profit? 

XXXI. Tur Chaldean Language indeed 
is much nearer to the Hebrew, and it is pro- 

er for a Divine to have ſome Acquaintance 
with it, becauſe there are ſeveral Verſes or 
Chapters of Ezra and Daniel which are 
written in that Language; and theold Fei 
Targums or Commentaries, which are writ- 
ten in the Chaldean Tongue, may ſometimes 
happen to caſt a little Light upon a doubtful 
Scripture of the Old Teſtament. 

Bur it muſt be ſtill owned that the 
Knowledge of theſe Eaſtern Tongues does 

nat 
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not deſerve to be magnified to ſuch a Degree 
as ſome of the Proficients in them have in- 
dulged, wherein they have carried Matters 
beyond all Reaſon and Juſtice, ſince ſcarce 
any of the moſt important Subjects of the 
Goſpel of Chri/t and the Way of Salvation 
can gain any Advantage irom them. 
XXXII. THz Art of Grammar comes 
now to be mentioned. It is a diſtinct Thing 
from the mere Knowledge of the Languages; 
for all Mankind are taught from their In- 
fancy to ſpeak their Mother- Tongue, byana- 
tural Imitation of their Mothers and Nurſes, 
and thoſe who are round about them, 
without any Knowledge of the Art offGram- 
Mar, and the various Obſervations and Rules 
that relate toit. Grammar indeed is nothing 
elſe but Rules and Obſervations drawn from 
the common Speech of Mankind in their ſe- 
veral Languages; and it teaches us to ſpeak 
and pronounce, to ſpell and write with Pro- 
priety and Exactneſs, according to the Cuſ- 
tom of thoſe in every Nation who are, or 
were ſuppoſed to ſpeak and write their own 
Language beſt. Now it 1s a Shame for a 
Man to pretend to Science and Study in any 
of the three learned Profeſſions, who is not 
in ſome meaſure acquainted with the Pro- 
priety of thoſe Languages with which he 
ought to be converſant in his daily Studies, 
and more eſpecially in ſuch as he may ſome- 


times becalled upon towriteas wellas read, 
XXXIII. 
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ceed to conſider Rhetoric. 


Now Rhetoric in general is the Art of 
perſuading, which may be diſtinguiſhed into 
theſe three Parts; vig. (1.) Conveying the 
Senſe of the Speaker to the Underſtanding 
of the Hearers in the cleareſt and moſt in- 
telligent Manner by the plaineſt Expreſſions 
and the moſt lively and ſtriking Repreſen- 
tations of it, ſo that the Mind may be tho- 
roughly convinced of the Thing propoſed. 
(2.) Perſuading the Will effectually to chuſe 
or refuſe the Thing ſuggeſted and repreſent- 
ed. (3.) Raifing the Paſſions in the moſt vi- 
vid and forcible Manner, ſo as to ſet all the 
Soul and every Power of Nature at Work, 
to purſue or avoid the Thing in Debate. 

To attain. this End there is not only a 
great deal of Art neceſſary in the Repreſen- 
tation of · Matters to the Auditory, but alſo 
in the Diſpoſition or Method of introducing 
theſe 1 Repreſentations, together 
with the Reaſons which might convince, 
and the various Methods which an 1rd rap 
fuade and prevail upon the Hearers. ere 
are certain Seaſons wherein a violent Torrent 
of Oration in a diſguiſed and concealed Me- 
thod, may be more effectual than all the 
nice Forms of Logic and Reaſoning. The 
Figures of Interrogation and Exclamation 
have ſometimes a large Place and happy Ef- 
fect in this Sort of Diſcourſe, and no F * 
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of Speech ſhould be wanting here where 
the Speaker has Art enough happily to in- 
troduce it. 
THERE are many Remarks and Rules laid 
down by the Teachers of this Art to improve 
a young Genius into thofe glorious Talents 
whereby Tully and Demoſthenesacquired that 
amazing Influence and Succeſs in their own 
Age and Nation, and that immortal Fame 
through all Nations and Ages. And it is 
with great Advantage theſe Rules may be pe- 
ruſed and learned. But a happy Genius, a 
lively Imagination, and warm Paſſions, toge- 
ther with a due Degree of Knowledge and 
Skill in the Subject to be debated, and a per- 
petual Peruſal of the Writings of the beſt 
Orators and hearing the beſt Speakers, will 
do more to make an Orator, than all the 
Rules of Art in the World, without theſe 
natural Talents and this careful Imitation of 
the moſt approved and happieſt Orators. 
XXXIV. Now you will preſently ſup- 
poſe that Pleaders at the Bar have great Need 
of this Art of Rhetoric; but it has been a 
juſt Doubt, whether pleading in our Britiſb 
Courts of Juſtice, before a ſkilful Judge, 
ſhould admit of any other Aid from Rbe- 
toric, than that which teaches to open a 
Cauſe clearly, and ſpread it in the moſt per- 
ſpicuous, compleat and impartial Mannet 
before the Eyes of him that judges: For 
impartial Juſtice being the Thing which is 
ſought, there ſhould be no Artifices uſed, 
no 
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no Eloquence or Powers of Language em- 
ployed to perſuade the Will or work upon 
the Paſſions, leſt the deciſive Sentence of the 
Judge ſhould be biaſſed or warped into In- 
juſtice. For this Reaſon Mr. Locke would 
baniſh all Pleaders in the Law for Fees, out 
of his Government of Carolina, in his Poſt- 
humous Works, though perhaps that great 
Man might poſſibly be too ſevere in ſo uni- 
verſal a Cenfare of the Profeſſion. 

XXXV. Bur the Caſe is very different 
with regard to Divines : The Eloquence of 
the Pulpit beyond all Controverſy has a 
much larger Extent. | 

THEIR Buſineſs is not to plead a Cauſc 
of Right and Wrong before a wile and ſkil- 
ful Judge, but to addreſs all the Ranks of 
Mankind, the high and low, the wiſe and 
the unwiſe, the Sher and the vicious, and 

perſuade them all to purſue and perſevere 
in Virtue, with regard to themſelves, in 
Juſtice and Goodneſs with regard to their 
Neighbours, and Piety towards God. Theſe 
are Affairs of everlaſting Importance, and 
moſtof the Perſons to whom theſe Addrefles 
are made, are not wiſe and ſkilful Judges, 
but are influenced and drawn ſtrongly to 
the contrary Side by their own ſinful Appe- 
tites and Paſſions, and bribed or biaſſed by 
the corrupt Cuſtoms of the World, 

THERE is therefore a Neceſſity not only 


of a clear-and faithful Repreſentation of 
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Things to Men, in order to convince their 
Reaſon and Judgment, but of all the Skill 
and Force of Perſuaſion addreſſed to the 
Will and the Paſſions. So Tully addreſſed 
the whole Senate of Rome, and //emoſthenes 
the Athenian People, among wham were 
Capacities and Inclinations of infinite Va- 
riety; and therefore they made Uſe of all the 
Lightning and Thunder, all the Entreaties 
and Terrors, all the ſoothing Elegancies and 
the flowery Beauties of Language which 
their Art could furniſh them with. Divines 
in the Pulpit have much the ſame Sort of 
Hearers, and therefore they ſhould imitate 
thoſe ancient Examples. The Under/tand- 
mg indeed ought to be firſt convinced by 
the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt Force of Reaſon- 


ing; but when this is done, all the power- 


ful Motives ſhould be uſed which have any 
juſt Influence upon human Nature, all the 
Springs of Paſſion ſhould be touched, to 
awaken the ſtupid and the thoughtleſs in- 
to Conſideration, to penetrate and melt the 
hardeſt Heart, to perſuade the unwilling, 
to excite the lazy, to reclaim the obſtinate, 
and reform the vicious Part of Mankind, as 
well as to encourage thoſe who are humble 
and pious, and to ſupport their Practice 


and their ogy The Tribes of Men are 


ſunk into ſo fatal a Degeneracy and dread- 
ful Diſtance from God, and from all that 
1s holy and happy, that all the Eloquence 
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| —_—_ Preacher is Maſter of, ſhould. be 

mployed in order to recover the World 
rs its ſhameful Ruin and Wretchedneſs 
by the Goſpel of our Bleſſed Saviour, and 

reſtore it to Virtue and Piety, to God and 
HFappineſs by the Divine Power of this 
SGolſpel. O may ſuch glorious Maſters of 
ſacred Oratory never be wanting in the Pul- 
pits of Great Britain 

XXXVI. SnaIL I now ſpeak ſambtking 
of my Sentiments concerning Po? 

As for Books of Poefy, whether in the 
Inience or in che“ modern Languages, they 
are'of great Uſe to be read at Hours of 
Leiſure by all Perſons that make any Pre- 
tence to good Education or Learnin g. * 
that for ſeveral Reaſons. 

1. Bre Aus there are many Couplets 
or Stanzas written in Poetic Meaſures, 
which contain a Variety of Morals or Rules 
of Practice relating to the common Pru- 
dentials-of Mankind, as well as to Matters 
of Religion, and the Poetic Numbers (or 
Rhyme, if there be any) add very conſider- 
able Force to the Memory. 

_ BesIDEs, many an elegant and edrnirable 
Sentiment or Deſcription of Things which 
are found among the Poets, are well 
worth committing - to. Memory, and the 
particular Meaſures of Verſe greatly aſſiſt 
| 10 f in recollecting ſuch eee — 
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which might ſometimes raiſe our Converſa- 
tion from low and grovelling Subjects. 

2. Ix Heroic Ver ſe, but eſpecially in the 
grander Lyrict, there are ſometimes ſuch 
noble Elevations of Thought and Paſſion as 
illuminate all Things around us, and con- 
vey to the Soul moſt exalted and magnificent 
Images and ſublime Sentiments: Theſe fur- 
niſh us with glorious Springs and Mediums 
to raiſe and aggrandize our Conceptions, to 
warm our Souls, to awaken the better Paſ- 
fions; and to etevate them even to a Divine 
Pitch, and that for devotional Purpoſes. 
It is the Lyric Ode which has ſhewn to 
the World ſome of the happieſt Examples 
of this Kind, and I cannot fay but this Part 
of Poeſy has been my favourite Amuſement 
above all others. | | 

"And for this Reaſon it is that I have ne- 
ver thought the Heroic Poems, Greek, La- 
tin, nor Engliſh, which have obtained the 
higheſt Fame in the World, are tutfictently 
diverfified, exalted or animated, for want of 
the Interfperſion of now and then an El- 
giac or a Lyric Ode, This might have been 
done with great and beautiful Propriety, 
where the Poet has introduced a Song at 
a Feaſt, or the Joys of a Victory, or the 
Soliloquies of Divine Satisfaction, or the 
penſive and deſpairing Agonies of diſtreſſing 
Sorrow. Why ſhould that which is called 
the moſt glorious Form of Poeſy be bound 
| Aa 2 down 
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non land confined; to ſuch a long and end- 
leſs Uhitdrmityof Meaſures, vrhem it fhould 
— — Soul, ſwell or ſink it into 
alb the various and tranſporting Cha 17 
2 bis 
O LEY ih bis unfiniſhed: — 
of the Davideis has ſhe wn us this Way to Im 
provement ;- and whatever Blemiſhes may 
be found in other Parts of that Heroic Huy, 
this Beauty and Glory of it ought to be pre- 
ſerved for Imitation. I am well aſſured that 
if Homer and Virgil had happened to prac- 
tiſeit, it would — been renowned and glo- 
rified by every Critic. I am greatly miſta- 
ken if this wiſe Mixture of Numbers would 
not be a further Reach of Perfection than 
they have ever attained to without it: Let it 
be remembered, that it is not Nature and 
ſtrict Reaſon, but a weak and awful Reve- 
rence for Antiquity and the Vogue of fal- 
lible Men, that has eſtabliſned thoſe Greek 
and Raman Writings as abſolute and com- 
pleat Patterns. In ſeveral Ages there have 
been ſome Men of Learning who have very 
juſtly diſputed this Glory, and have ne 
to many of their Miſtak es 
3. Bur ſtill chere is another End of bran 
ing Poeſy, and perhaps the moſt conſiderable 
Advantage to be obtained from it by the 
Bulk of Mankind, and that is, to furniſh 
our Tongues with the richeſt and the moſt 
polite Variety of Phraſes and W wen, 
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all Occaſions of Life or Religion. He that 
writes well in Verſe will often end a Neceſ- 
fity to fend his Thoughts in/ſearch'througt 


all the Treaſure of Words that expreſs any 


one Idea in the ſame Language, that ſo he 


may comport with the Meaſures, or the 
Rhy me of the Verſe which he writes, br 
wk his own moſt beautiful ar:d vivid Sen. 
timents of the Thing he deſeribes. Now by 
much reading of this kind we ſhall inſen- 
ſibly acquire the Habit and Skill of diverfi- 
fying our Phraſes upon all Occaſions, and 
of expreſſing our — in the moſt proper 
and beautiful Language, whether we write 
or ſpeak of the Things of God or Men- 

Ix is pity that ſome of | theſe harmoni- 
ous Writers have ever indulged any Thing 
uncleanly or impure to defile their Paper, 
and abuſe the Ears of their Readers, or to 
offend againſt the Rules of the niceſt Virtue 
and Politeneſs: But ſtill amongſt the Writ- 
ings of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Pope, and Dr. 
Young, as well as others, there is a ſufficient 
Choice in our own Language, wherein we 
ſhall not find any Indecency to ſhock the 
moſt modeſt Tongue or Ear. 

PeRHaPs there has hardly been a | Writer 
in any Nation, and I may dare to affirm, 
there is none in ours, has a richer and hi 
pier Talent of painting to the Life, or has 
ever diſcovered ſuch a large and inex haut 
= Cas: Deſeription as the * 
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Mr. Pope. If you read his Tranſlation of 
Homer's Thad you will find almoſt all the 
Tetms or Phraſes in our Tongue that are 
_ needful to expreſs any thing that is grand or 
magnificent: But if you peruſe his Odyſee, 
which deſcends much more into common 
Life; there is ſcarce any uſual Subject of 
Diſcourſe or Thought, or any ordinary O- 
currence which he has not cultivated and 
dreſſed in the moſt proper Language; and 
yet ſtill he has Erol! and enlivened even 
the lower Subjects with the brighteſt and 
Moſt agreeable Ornaments.” 
I snourp add here alſo, that if the 
fame Author had more frequently employed 
His Pen on divine Themes, his ſhort Poem 
on the Meſtab, and ſome Part of his Let- 
ters between Abelard and Eliſa, with that 
Ode of the dymg Chriftian, &r. ſuſficiently 
aſſure us that his Pen would have honoura- 
bly imitated ſome of the tender Scenes of 
—— Sorrow, as well as the ſub- 
mer Odes of the Hebrew Pſalmiſt, and 

aps diſcovered to us in a better Manner 
than any other Tranſlation has done, how 
2 a Poet ſat upon the Throne of 

Iſrael. © 

4. ArTER all that I have ſaid, there is 
yet a further Uſe of reading Poeſy, and that 
is, when the Mind has been fatigned with 
Studies of a more laborious Kind, or when 


it is any ways unfit for the Purſuit of more 
difficult 
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difficult Subjects, it may be as it were unbent, 
and repoſe itſelf a while, on the flowery 
Meadows where the Muſes dwell. It is a 
very ſenſible Relief to the Soul when it is 
over- tired, to amuſe ĩtſelf with the Numbers 
and the beautiful Sentiments of the Poets, 
and in a little Time this agreeable Amuſe- 
ment may recover the languid Spirits to 
Activity and more important Service. | 
XXXVII. ALL this I purpoſe. to the 
World as my beſt Obſervations about read» 
ing of Verſe. But if the Queſtion were 
offered to me, Shall à Student of a bright 
Genius never diuert bimſelf with curiting 
Poefy ? 1 would anſwer, Les, when he cannet 
Palſibiy help it: A lower Genius in mature 

Vears, would heartily wiſh that he had 
much more Time in reading the beſt Au- 
thors of this kind, and employed much fewer 
Hours in writing. But it mult be confeſſed, 
or ſuppoſed at leaſt, that there may be 
Seaſons when it is hardly poſſible for a Poe» 
tic Soul to reſtrain the Faney or quench the 
Flame, when it is hard to ſupprets the exu- 
berant Flow of lofty Sentiments, and pre- 
vent the Imagination from this Sort of Style 
or Language: And that is the only Seafon 
I think wherein this Inclination ſhould, be 
indulged ; eſpecially by Perſons who have 
devoted themſelves to Profeſſions of a diffe- 
rent Kind: And one Reaſon is, becauſe what 
they write in that Hour is more likely 
| to 
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to carry in it ſome Appearances above Na- 
ture, ſome happy Imitation of the Dictates 


of the Muſe“. 


XXXVIII. Trzxe are other Things 
beſides Hiſtory, Grammar and Languages, 
Rhetoric and Pogſy, which have been in- 
cluded under the Name of Philohogical 
Knowledge; ſuch as, an Acquaintance with 


the Notions, Cuftoms, Manners, Tempers, 
2 &c. of the various Nations of the 


E or the diſtinct Sects and Tribes of 
Mankind. This is neceſſary in order to 
underſtand Hiſtory the better; and every 


Man whois a Lawyer or a Gentleman ought 


to obtain ſome Acquaintance with theſe 
Things, without which he can never read 
Hiſtory to any great Advantage, nor can he 
maintain his own Station and Character in 
Life with Honour and Dignity without 
ſome Inſight into them. 

XXXIX. STUDENTS in Divinity ought 
to ſeek a larger Acquaintance with the Je- 
% Laws, Polity, Cuſtoms, &c. in order to 
underſtand many Paſſages of the Old Teſta- 
ment and the New, and to vindicate the 
ſacred Writers from the Reproaches of In- 
fidels. An Acquaintance alſowith many of 


the 


»The My/e in the ancient Heathen Senſe is ſuppoſed 
. to be a Goddeſs; but in the Philo/ophic Senſe it can mean 
no more, than a bright Genius with a warm and ſtrong Ima- 
gination elevated to an uncommon Degree. | 
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the Roman and Grecian Affairs is needful to 
explain ſeveral Texts of Seriptute in the 
New Teſtament, to lead ſincere Enquirers 
into the true and genuine Senſe of the Evan- 
geliſts and Apofttes, and to guard their 
Writings from che unreaſonable Cavils of 
Men. Aeg, 473540 en , 
XL. Tur Art of Criticiſm is reckoned by 
ſome as a diſtin& Part of Philology; but it 
is in Truth nothing elſe than'a more exact 
and accurate Knowledge orSkiltin the other 
Parts of it, and a Readineſs to apply that 
K nov ledge upon all Occaſions, in order to 
judge well of what relates to theſe Subjects, 
to explain what is obſcure in the Authors 
which we read, to ſupply what is defective, 
and amend what is erroneous in Manuſcripts 
or ancient Copies, to correct the Miſtakes 
of Authors and Editors in the Senſe or the 
Words, to reconcile the Controverſies of the 
Learned, and by this Means to ſpread a 
juſter Knowledge of theſe Things among 


© the inquiſitive Part of Mankind. 


Every Man who pretends to the learned 
Profeſſions, if he doth not ariſe to be a Critic 
himſelf in Philological Matters, he ſhould 
be frequently converſing with thoſe Books, 
whether Dictionaries, Paraphraſts, Com- 
mentators, or other Critics, which may 
relieve any Difficulties he meets with, and 
give him a more exact Acquaintance with 
thoſe Studies which he purtues. 

B b AND 
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_ 1: AD whenſoever any -Petfon ca deren to 
ſacha Knowledge. in theſe Things 
as to Furniſh him well for the Practice of 
Cru iſh, let him take great Care that Pxide 
anity, Contempt of others with i Mts 
115 ard. Wrath and Inſolence, do not ming 
emſelves with his Remarks and CO 
Let him remember the common F GD 
human Nature, and the Miſtakes to which 
the wiſeſt Man is ſometimes liable, that he 
e this Art with uk ing 


os 


an Candour. 
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A CATALOGUE of ſome of the Writs 
3 =» "a5 Dr. Warrs which ate now in 
Print, and may be had of the Proprietors, 

to 991358159. 5 454 lo, did igen 1 25 

L:GERMONS os. eee 
and Moral: With a cel ymn ſuited 

to each Suhject. Deſigned for the Ule of Chtif- 

tian Families, as well as for the Hours of devout 

Retirement. In two Volumes. 8 vo. 1s. 
II. A Boot of Catechiſms, complete, Containin 

1. A Diſcourſe of Catechiſms, how to write 

2. Te firſt Set of Catechiſm and Prayers for 

young Children of four or five Years of Age 

3. The ſecond Set of Catechiſms and Prayers for 
Children of eight or nine Years of Age. 

4. The Aſſembly's Catechiſm, with Notes for 

Children of ten or twelve Years of Age. 

5. A Preſervative from the Sins and Follies of 

Childhood and Youth. Written by way of Queſtion 

and Anſwer. To which is added, a large Cata- 

logue of. remarkable. Scripture Names collected 
for the Uſe of Children. | 

N. B. All theſe are ſold ſingle, or bound together,25.6 

III. A Guide to Prayer: or, A free and rational 
Account of the Gift, Grace, and Spirit of Prayer; 
with plain Directions how every Chriſtian may 
attain them. 12mo. 15.-6d. | 

IV. Prayers compoſed for the Uſe and Imitation 
of Childrens ſuited to their different Ages and 
their various Occaſions : Together with Inſtruc- 
tions to Youth in the Duty of Prayer, drawn up 
by way of Queſtion and Anſwer, and a ſerious 
Addreſs to them on that Subject. 12mo. 1s. 

V. Diſcourſes on the Love of God, and the Uſe - 
and Abuſe of the Paſſions in Religion; with a de- 
vout Meditation annexed to each Diſcourſe. 
12mo. 28. | 


BOOKS Nene by Dr. Warts. 

VI. 4 Bort Viet of the whole Scripture Hiſtory, 
With 2 Continuation of the Jewiſh Affairs from 
the End of the Old Teſtament to the Time of 
Chriſt, IIluſtrated with various Remarks on the 
Laws; Governments, Sects, Cuſtoms and Writ» 
ings of the Jews; 12mo. 335. 

VII. Heræ Lyrice: Poems chiefly of the Lyric 
Kind. In three Books. Sacred, 1. To Devotion 
and 2. To Virtue, Honour, and Friend 
ſhip. 3 . To the Memory of the Dead. 12m. 38. 
8 VII. Logic, or the Right Uſe of Reafon, 

vo. 55. 

IX. Improvement of the Mind, ora Supplement 
ta dhe Art of Logick, containing Rules for the 
Attainment and —— of uſeful Know- 
1 in the Sciences and in common Life, 

oke. 8vo. 10s. N. B. Either of the Volumes 
may be had ſeparate. 

X. Philoſophical] E ſſays on various Subjects, 88. 

XI. Aſtronomy and Geography, 4. 

XII. On the Paffions, 12mo. 18. 6d. 

XIII. Art of Reading and Writing 8 Engliſh, 
XIV. Eſſay on E ducztion, 12mo. 25, 

XV. Pfalms, large Print, 38. fmallerdo. 1s, 6d. 

— Hymns, large Print, 33. ſmaller dg. 
rs. 6 

XVII. Palms, printed on a fine Writing Paper, 
ona new Letter, and in a Pocket Volume, neatly 
bound 25: 6d. the Hymns in a uniform 8 Size, 
29: G \ 

XVIII. Divine Songs for Children, 6d. 

XIX. Death and Heaven, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 

XX. Glory of Chriſt as God: Man. 45, 

XXI. Uſeful and ImportantQueſtionsconcern- 
ing Jeſus the Son of God freely propoſed, 28. 6d. 

XXII. The Practical Works, " Vols. 4t0. con- 
taining all Dr. Watts's Divinity Pieces, 21, 28. 
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